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PRONUNCIATION OF HINDOO NAMES. 

In endeavouring to give the sounds of Snngskritu words, the author has adopted a me¬ 
thod, which he hopes unites correctness with simplicity, and avoids much of that confu¬ 
sion which has been so much complained of on this subject. If the reader will only 
retain in his memory, that the short it is to be sounded as the short o in son, or the u 
in Burton ; the French 6, as a in plate, and the 55 as in sweet, he may go through the 
work with a pronunciation so correct, that a Hindoo would understand him. At the 
beginning and end of a word, the inherent (ii) has the soft sound of au. The greatest 
difficulty arises in giving the sound of T, the kuyii-phula; and although the English y has 
beeu used for this symbol, in the middle of a word the sound is most like that of the 
soft e. 




INTRODUCTION.—Difficulty of tracing the origin of the Hindoo nation—their high 
antiquity—whole ages of information lost—fabulous history a proof of die poverty and 
vanity of mankind—true history may be mixed with the Hindoo fables, i.—Certain 
prominent facts in Hindoo history throw some light on their early state as a nation— 
the style of the v6dfis, and other concurring circumstances, afford room for the conjec¬ 
ture, that die most ancient parts of these works were written about the time of David, 
or about 1050 years before the Christian era—that the Original Sentences, on which 
the Hindoo philosophers built their different systems, were written not much later, and 
diat the Institutes of Mfiuoo, the Ramay&nfi, and their best philosophical and astro¬ 
nomical works must have been written before the era of Aristotle, when the Greek 
learning had strived at its highest state of perfection; that Krishna lived about 200 
years later, and that between his era and the incarnation, it is probable, the Mnha- 
bharoto and the Shree-Bhaguvfitfi, two works in which the fame of this hero is cele¬ 
brated, as well as some of the best minor poems, were composed; and that during 
this period also the arrangement of the v&dti by Vyasu was madediese ideas cor¬ 
roborated by those of the best writers on the subject, ii.—The Hindoo history com¬ 
mences with the work of creation—the divisions of the earth—Prit’hoo die first Hindoo 
king—he leads men to a knowledge of some of the arts—the earth named from him— 
the seven sons of this monarch noticed—one of them, Agnidrii, obtains India—the 
inheritance of his eldest son receives the name Btiaruta-Varshii, or Hindoost’haiin, ex¬ 
tending from Himalaya to the sea, iii.—The family of the sun noticed, which became 
extinct in the third age—the descendants of the moon reign in another part of India— 
the first of this race married to a grand-daughter of the first monarch of the race of 
the sun—the dynasties down to die extinction of the Hindoo monarchy noticed—the 
lists of kings found in the pooranus no guide for the cnronologist, iv.—Names of 

fifty-three separate kingdoms in India, from the Shoktee-Snmbh&lu—more particular 
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HOWEVER difficult it may be, if not impossible, to trace tbe origin of the Hindoo nation, 
and however absurd its own chronology, the Hindoos must be allowed a high claim to an¬ 
tiquity : their most early writings, their unchanging manners, and a variety of facts connected 
with their records, which are noticed in this and other works, establish this fact beyond all 
contradiction. Bat how humbling is the consideration, that whole ages of the earliest history 
of so large and interesting a portion of mankind should be buried in an oblivion perfectly 
impenetrable. How many astonishing events, how many precious monuments of the powers of 
the human mind, must hare been thus lost to all posterity! And yet this is in a great degree 
the case, respecting all the nations of antiquity during the revolution of all the ages prior to 
that of Herodotus.—In this culpable neglect of recording real facts, and in the invention of 
fictitious ones, claiming their descent from the gods, and filling millions of years with the won* 
derful actions of their forefathers, how poor, how contemptible does the race appear! 

But are we then to conclude, that there is nothing but fable in the whole of the Hindoo ac¬ 
counts of the first ages ? May there not be some fragments of real history, and some allusions 
to the state of primeval society, even In what the Hindoos have termed the sfityfi yoogu ?— 
The story of Swiiyumbhoovii,* may be a tradition relative to the flood; nor is it absolutely 
impossible that the Hindoos should have been a distinct people from the period of the confu¬ 
sion of tongues, nor that they should have had traditions among them of the flood handed down 
from age to age, and preserved with all that reverence which the ancients are known to have 
cherished towards every thing proceeding from their ancestors. 

/ 

Should this account of SwOyfimbhoovii, however, be pure fable, and in consequence this ap- 

* Sec page 0. 
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plication of the story to Noah be wholly untenable, there are still certafci prominent facts in 
the Hindoo history, leading to conclusions respecting the high antiquity of the Hindoo nation, 
which cannot be very wide of the truth.* 

From the style of the vfidfis, the deep veneration in which they are held, and other con* 
curriug circumstances, it seems very probable, that the most ancient (tarts of these works were 
written about the time of David: this allows a sufficient period, after the confusion of tongues, 
for the Hindoos to have made good their settlement in India, and to have attained that degree 
of civilisation requisite to form the rudiments of that civil and religious polity which has de¬ 
scended down to the present times. 

The vedik contains the names of many of the most celebrated of the Hindoo philosophers; 
and therefore it may be supposed that the original sentences (sootrus) of the durshiinus, from 
which the doctriues of the six great schools of philosophy were drawn, must have succeeded the 
original vedu at no great distance of time; and at a period not very much later the Institutes 
of Munoo, their great epic poem, the Ilamayanu, and their first astronomical works, bo wor¬ 
thy of the best days of the Hindoo nation, roust have been written. This will carry us one or 
two hundred years below Ramu, who probably lived about five hundred years before the Chris¬ 
tian era ; and while we are thus brought to the time of Aristotle, when the Greek learning 
had attained all its glory, we shall have allowed seven hundred years to the Hindoos, in which 
period they may be supposed to have carried their literature to its highest perfection. 

The era of Rrishnfi may be placed about three hundred years before the incarnation ; in 
whose time some of the best of the minor poets, &c. lived. Very soon afterwards the Muha- 
bharuth, in which this hero is so highly distinguished, must also have been written, as well as 
the most ancient pooraniis, and the Shrec-BhaguviitO, in which work also KrishnO is one of the 
principal personages. The arrangement of the vldii, by Vyasu, it is probable, must also be re¬ 
ferred to this period. 

We are now arrived at the point from whence the Hindoos date the commencement of the 
present age, the ktUeeyoogfi; and from hence the path of the historian becomes more illumi¬ 
nated. 

These ideas, if in any degree correct, will throw some faint light on the Hindoo chronolo. 
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gy ; and the author it happy in observing, that they correspond pretty nearly with all the in¬ 
formation hitherto published which hag any claim to notice, and which is to be found in the 
invaluable Researches made by Sir W. Jones, Mr. Colcbrookc, Mr. Bentley, and other gentle¬ 
men learned in the Sungkritti. 

We shall now give a brief epitome of the Sketches of History contained in the FiimtChaftek 
of this work, and from hence the reader will be able to form some idea how far these sketches 
confirm the above chronological theory. 

The Hindoo history of the present four yoogus commences with the work of creation, after 
which the earth is said to have been drawn from the waters of the deluge by a person, to create 
whom the god Brftmha divided himself into two parts, one of which became Swaytimbhoovfi, 
and the other the wife of this personage. 

The history then goes on to declare, that the son of this Hindoo Noah divided the earth, or, 
as is more reasonable to suppose, that part of it to which these sons of Japhet had emigrated, 
into seven parts, or dwfiepfis, as Plukshu, Kooshu, Krounchfl, Shakfi, Pooshkuro, Shalmiilu, 
and Jumboo.* 

Prit’boo, the grandson of Swayumbhoovfi, considered as the first king of this colony suc¬ 
ceeding the patriarchal state, is said to have subdivided his inheritance, and to have taught his 
subjects agriculture, some of the arts, Sic. The name Prit'hivee, the earth, is said to have 
been derived from Prit'hoo. 

Seven sons of this monarch, receiving distinct portions of territory, divided them among their 
children ; and one of these sons, Agnidrfi, obtained Jtimboo-Dweepii, or India, and divided it 
among his nine sons. Rishuvvi, the grandson of this monarch, had ninr sons, but he gave his 
kingdom to Bhurutii, the eldest, who however retained only a part, which was called after him 
Bhariitit-VurshA, and which is said to have extended from mount Hinialnyo to the sea.—The 
names of twenty-four kings, descended from Bhuriitu, arc next given, w ith the last of whom 
Is said to have ended the race of Swaytunbhoovg. 

* Captain Milford, according to his own theory,says, “ Pllikihu includes the Lesser Asia, America, At. 
Honshu answers to the countries between the Persian gnlph, the Ca'f.ian sea, and the Western boundary 
oflndia; KronnehO includes Germany; Shaktt.the RritLh isles; I’ooshk&rii is Ireland; SlialmUlfl is bound¬ 
ed to the west by the Adriatic and Baltic seas, and J&ntboo is India.” 

t The country nr kingdom of Bbuifttli. 
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We now come to the. next dynasty of kings, colled the descendants of the son. Iksbwa- 
koo, the first of this family, with his eight brethren, reigned over Bharutfi-Vfirshfi, Ikshwa- 
koo presiding over the central division, and making Onde, then called Uyodhya, his capital. 
Including this monarch, the pooranfis give us the names of twenty-nine sovereigns, with the 
last of whom was closed the first age, or the sutyfi yoogu. 

Sagiirn was the name of the first monarch of the next age, the tr£ta y oogfi, in which twenty- 
three persons are supposed to have reigned, the last but one of whom was Ramfi; about whose 
time, we hare conjectured, the Hindoo literature had attained its highest perfection. 

Ten kings of the race of the sun appear to hare reigned in the third age, or what is termed 
the dwapcrii yoogu. 

The history now goes back almost to the commencement of the sfityn yoogu, to the other 
family distinguished iu the Hindoo history as the race of the moon ; and begins with Pooroo- 
rfivu, who was the son of Iia, the grand-daughter of Voiviiswiitu, the father of Ikswakoo. This 
monarch made Prfiyagn his capital, and forty-six kings of the race of the moon, in a direct 
line, extend to the close of the third age. 

The kshfttriyn kings of the race of the moon who reigned in the present age, or the kfiler 

f 

yoogfi, amount to thirty-seven, and the rest of the Hindoo kings, of other families, down to 
the Mfisfilman conquest, at the close of the fourteenth century, amount to ninety, of the fol¬ 
lowing dynasties : after the kshfitriyus, a race of kings arose, sitting on the throne of Delhi, 
who were descended from the famous Mtigftdhu family; next succeeded the Goutfimu dynas¬ 
ty, the patrons of the Bouddhfi heresy ; then the Mfiyooru dynasty, and after the dethrone¬ 
ment of its last prince, Shfikadityfi, a royal stranger from the Kfimaoo mountains, obtained the 
kingdom ; but who, iu his turn, was destroyed by Salirahnan, the king of Prutist’hanfi. The 
two next families were yogees, the following one voidyus, and the last family of Hindoo kings, 
sitting on the throne of Delhi, were rajpoots. 

It most not be supposed by the reader, that the above lists of kings can be depended up¬ 
on In forming chronological calculations, though they have been really selected from the poo- 
ranfis: for the framers had no intention of assisting their countrymen to acquire a knowledge 
of history; the record was purely casual, or intended to fill up a story respecting a favourite 
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tier*. The early divides of Hindeoat'hanA into many independent kingdoms also increases 
this dificulty; for through what dynasty shall these chronological calculations be made ? 

The Shiiktee-Sttmbhedfl,* one of the tAntrus, contains a list of fifty-three kingdoms in India 
taken in its largest sense, but at what time they existed in a distinct form is uncertain, and 
their boundaries are but very imperfectly described in the above work, (see page 558). The 
uamesof these countries or kingdoms are UngA, BAngA, KAlingA, Kerfllu, Surveshu, Kashin Serf), 
Kamu-roopu, Muharashtrii, AudhrA, SourashtrA, Gooijjnrn, TroilingA, Muluyana, KurnatA, 
UvAntee, Vidurbhu, Mi'iroo, Abhferu, MaluvA, Cholu, PAnchalA, KambojA, ViratA, PandyA, 
VidAhA-BhiToinee, ValheekA, Kiratu, VnkAgnanu, KhoorasanA, BhotA, Cheenu, Amnrogu, or 
MAha-Cheenii, Nepal A, Sheeluhuttu, Gouru, Muha-KoshAlQ, Mugfidhti, OotkAlA, Shree-Koon- 
tfilft, Kinii, KonkAnA, KoikAyA, Shooru-Sdnii, Kooroo, SinghAlA, Poolindfl, Kutt’hu, MAtsyu, 
MudrB, SouvaFrA, Liilamu, VurwflrA, and SoindhfivA. 

The author begs leave to refer the reader to the first chapter of this volume for a more de¬ 
tailed view of Hindoo history, and for other observations on the subject. He cannot, how¬ 
ever, refrain from adding his earnest wish, that some SAngskritA scholar would devote his lei¬ 
sure to a work on this subject, drawn entirely from Hindoo sources; persuaded as he is, that 
the pooramis, if thoroughly and judiciously examined, would either afford ample materials for 
a succinct history of India, or supply numerous fragments of the most interesting and important 
nature. To a person proposing to commence a work of this kind, he would recommend the 
employment of learned natives to draw out clear and minute tables of contents of every poo- 
ranA and every historical poem. This would shorten the work to the English scholar; who, 
having all these materials before him, would see at once whether these hidden treasures could 
supply what is so exceedingly desirable, a complete History of this very ancient and interest¬ 
ing people. 

From the whole of what the author has been able to collect and condense relative to the 
civil state of the Hindoos, the reader will be able to perceive something very superior to mere 
savage life, or to brutal uncontrolled tyranny: the Hindoo kings, though absolute, were re¬ 
strained by laws and priests verily believed to be divine;—the laws contained some excellent 
principles, though they were exceedingly partial, and void of that purity, justice and benevo¬ 
lence, which Christianity has infused into the institutions of nations calling themselves Chris- 

* And not tbe Tara-TfiutrB, as given by mistake in page SCO. 
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tian ;—the very cast prohibited some indulgences and associations exceedingly pernicions to 
societybut, after a candid examination of this system, so ancient, while we admit, that 
♦here are many things to approve and admire in the royal, judicial, and social institutions of 
the Hindoos, we are compelled to acknowledge, that those laws which exalted the priesthood 
into divinities,—which invested the monarch with absolute power over the lives, property, and 
liberty of the subject,—which permitted domestic slavery,—which consigned one half, viz. tire 
female population, to a state of perpetual servitude and ignorance, and nine tenths of the 
male population to mental, civil and bodily slavery under the priests, must have been essential¬ 
ly vicious and intolerable. 

Nor can the author refrain from pausing in this place, and offering up his most heartfelt thanks¬ 
givings to the Great and Beneficent Governor of all things, for placing, after so many tremen¬ 
dous revolutions, this vast and interesting portion of mankind under the British Government. 
He feels this gratitude not only when he contrasts the British Government with the absolute 
and rapacious tyrannies of the former Hindoo and Musulman princes; but he feels it, as one 
who hassiong witnessed the mild and paternal nature of the Supreme Government,* which, 

4 

with incessant solicitude, endeavours to meet, (as far as the system, in the hands of a few un- 
assistedt individuals, can possibly meet), the wants and circumstances of so vast a population, 
so immense an empire. 

There may, no doubt, in so large an establishment as that which composes the whole body 
of the Honourable Company’s civil servants, be found individuals who sacrifice the good of 
the subject, by neglecting their public duties, or by conniving at the cupidity of the iftitive 
officers ; but the author hopes that these instances are constantly decreasing, and he is happy 
in adding his renewed testimony to the great advantages which have resulted to the subject 
from the establishment of the College of Fort William. The influence of this institution on 
the Honorable Company’s civil servants under this Presidency is now seen to be great and 
salutary indeed s formerly, a young man, after his arrival in India, could remain in privacy at 

* The sentiments expressed by the Most Noble the Marqnis of Hastings, in his speech delivered to the 
studentsofthe College of Fort William, on the 80th July, I81T, have Formed forhim an imperishable wreath 
of honour; and itcanuotbe doubted, but that the young gentlemen to whom this mostexccllent address was 
delivered, will, by acting np to these dignified sentiments, make the very name of Britons dear to the latest 
posterity of oup Indian sniped*. 

t The native officers of justice, on account of their want of probity and their excessive cupidity, in¬ 
stead of being faithful assistants to the Superior Magistrates, have always'been the greatest scourges of 
the country. 
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the capital just long enough to contract habits and debts which extinguished all private virtue 
and all public spirit; and, thus prepared, be went to his station, the solitude of which was fa¬ 
vourable to the indulgence of every private and public vice. But now, the residence at the 
College, and the public examinations there, form the character of the individual; and he pro¬ 
ceeds to his station with the eyes of all his fellow-students and of the whole English commu¬ 
nity following him; and with this deep conviction also, that every step of his further advance¬ 
ment in the service must depend entirely on his merits. 

Respecting this College, it is difficult to say which is most to be wondered at, the wisdom 
of the man who formed it, or the folly of those who have laboured to prove it unnecessary.— 
If it was necessary that young men, sent out to superintend, as collectors, judges, &c. large 
and populous districts, should know the language of the people whose most important concerns 
were to be placed in their hands,—that those young men who should become magistrates and 
judges should know the laws which they were to dispense, and be able to weigh the evidence 
of plaintiff and defendant upon which they were to decide, then the college was necessary.— 
If it was desirable that the government should know the capacity and sufficiency of cqgdidatcs 
for office before it conferred the most important trusts,—aud that persons about to be placed 
in lucrative situations, and beyond the reach of controul, should first be brought to know the 
necessity of managing their own affairs with discretion, then the college was necessary.—If it 
was important to the happiness of the governed, that they should be able to make application 
to their magistrates without the iuterference of persons under many temptations to become their 
oppressors,—that the subjects should uot always be reminded that their governors were men of 
a strange speech,— that native men of learning should be patronized, and their diligence excited 
to give to the world the stores of lliudoo literature, and to lay open the most extensive system 
of idolatry on earth,—or, if it was important to the interests of science, that Europeans in si¬ 
tuations of influence, scattered over the greater part of India, should be capable of expioriug 
the hidden treasures of Hindoo learning, then the college was necessary.—If it was of the last 
consequence to the happiness of the natives, that the servants of the Company should be able 
to select with wisdom the vast multitude of inferior native officers spread over the country,— 
or, in short, if it was necessary to the happiness of the natives, or to the glory of Britain, that 
the authority of England should be preserved and perpetuated in the east, then the college of 
Fort-William was necessary, and the most Noble Marquis Wellesley deserves tbe thanks of 
every native, and of every man of learning in the world. 


Still, the author feels it his duty respectfully to suggest, for the consideration of the Supreme 
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Government, while this subject is before him, an idea or two, connected, as he humbly conceives, 
with the further improvement of the country: he would recommend—that the whole body of 
Hindoo and Mtiafllman law now in use, and the Regulations of Government, be laid before a se¬ 
lect body of law officers, assisted by the oldest, and the most enlightened of the Hon. Compa¬ 
ny’s servants, and that these persons, corresponding with the most intelligent persons in every 
part of India, be directed to form a body of civil and criminal law suited to the present cir¬ 
cumstances of our Indian empire; to be presented for revision to the great Law Officers of the 
Crown, and to the Parliament of Englandthat this code of law, when ratified, be translat¬ 
ed into the language of every district containing a court of justice, aud two copies of it depo¬ 
sited in each court, for the use of the council both of the plaintiff and defendant; the Judge 
and first law officers to be also supplied with copies ; and further, that every student be ex¬ 
pected to read this code thrice over during his stay iu the college, and to attend regular lec¬ 
tures in which it shall be explained;—that the proceedings of every court of law be conduct¬ 
ed in the language of the district in which each court-house is situated; that every Judge un¬ 
derstand, and every attorney plead in this language ; that the proceedings be open to all, and 
that nogprasc be examined, nor any witnesses heard, in private, by the officers of the court, 
previously to the open trial in court, on pain of a very heavy fine ;—that there be formed at 
the Presidency, a College for the instruction of native law officers in the legitimate meaning of 
this code, and that no native attorney (after a certain period) be permitted to act in a court of 
justice without a certificate from this college that every instance of bribery, peijury, and 
extortion, connected with the administration of justice, or the execution of the laws, he pu¬ 
nished in some mode most likely to counteract these crimes, so common at present, and so ex. 
ceedingly destructive of the happiness of the subject;—that no person be appointed to the of¬ 
fice of a t’hanadar, or to any other office filled by natives, without a recommendation from 
ten of the most respectable inhabitants of the town or village where such officer Is to be plac¬ 
ed ;—that some mode be sought of interesting the inhabitants of towns in improving their 
roads, in removing nuisances, in watching over inferior officers of the police, in promoting dif¬ 
ferent objects of benevolence, and especially charity-schools, which might be supported by ax 
annual collection from the inhabitants themselves. 

The principle so justly recognized by the Parliament of Great Britain, that it is the duty ot 
the Government to improve the civil and moral condition of our Indian subjects, though this 
recognition was preceded by a long and painful delay, was hailed with joy by every pbilan- 
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celebration of their marriages. Girls sometimes pray that the gods would choose for tl.un good 
husbands. 

There is still another instance in which the customs of the Hindoos contribute to render them 
unfeeling : we allude to their funerals, described in p. 207; and to the paragraph to which the 
reader is here referred, wc may add the fact, that the wood which is to burn the body is some* 
times brought and laid in the presence of the dying man, who is thns treated like an English 
criminal when his coffin is carried with him to the place of execution. 

The Hindoos divide the year Into twelve months, each month containing thirty or more days. 
The month they divide into two equal parts of fifteen days, according to the increase and de¬ 
crease of the moon. Though they do not reckon by weeks, they acknowledge a revolution 
of seven days, named after the sun, the moon, Mars, Mercury, Jupiter, Venus, and Saturn, 
exhibiting in this instance a most remarkable coincidence with the custom of our Saxon ances¬ 
tors : ltnvee-varu, (Sunday) is named from Riivee, the sun, as Sunday was derivedfrom the 
Saxon ‘idol of the sun j’-Somii-varii, (Monday) from Sotnu, the moon, and MflJPy from 
the Saxon ‘ idol of the moon —Mungnlfi-vain, (Tuesday) from MftngAlfi, the Hindoo Mars, 
and Tuesday, from the Saxon god Tuesco ;—Boodhu-varii, (Wednesday) from Boodhu, the 
Hindoo Mercury, and Wednesday from Woden;—Vrihfispntee-varti, (Thursday) from 
Vfihusp to:', the Hindoo Jupiter, and Thursday, from Thor;—Shookru-varu, (Friday) from 
Shook in, (he Hindoo Venus, and Friday from the goddess Friga;—Shmee-varu, (Saturday) 
fiom Si,nuee, the Hindoo Saturn, and Saturday from the Saxon god Seater, ‘fondly of some 
supposed to be Satuinu.,’ says Richard Ver^t-gan, in the dedication to king James of his 
work, Of the Original! of Nations.” —The Hindoos divide the day and night into sixty 
dhndhsor eight pviilu'irns, each prtihuru making about three of our English hours, or a fourth 
of the day or night whether Jong or short. 

The features o' ihe Hindoos are more regular than those of theBurmans, the Chinese, or the 
Malays; and did t ey possess all the advantages of European science, they w'ould no doubt rank 
among the most polished nations. Their children are exceedingly precocious, perhaps far 
more so than Em opean lads of the same age. Their ancient sages, we know, were capable of 
the deepest researches into the most difficult and abstruse subjects. 

The dress of the rich is really graceful, and well suited to the climate; but the indigent must 

C 
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be great sufferer* from the scantiness of their clothing. The irrational animals are tit this 
respect in better circumstances, eren when exposed day and night to the elements, than the 
great body of the Hindoos. The great exposure of the body also is very offensive to the sight 
of Europeans. 

The politeness of the Hindoos, even of many of the poorest, has been generally noticed,, 
though the effect of this is greatly counterbalanced by their proneness to flattery and decep¬ 
tion, and by their frequent use among themselves "of the foulest strains of obloquy. Nor does 
their politeness arise so much from urbanity of disposition, as from early discipline and exam¬ 
ple ; and we must add, that in many respects, according to European ideas, the Hindoos are 
guilty of the grossest infraction of good manners. 

The houses of the rich display a miserable taste, being neither elegant in appearance, nor 
convenient in their interior arrangements. To secure privacy, if the house adjoin the street, the 
froqt has no windows, and on the other sides the windows and doors are contemptibly small; 
the rot^Btae seldom more than ten feet square. • The Hindoos, in some instances, have 
geared iUffe edifices j but the style of architecture shews that they never travelled to Greece 
The poor suffer exceedingly from the dampness of their floors, and from the slightness of the 
roofs and sides of their houses. Great numbers know nothing of the comfort of a bedstead ; 
and the inconveniences to which they are subject are greatly increased by the pits of stagnant 
water often made close to tlieir doors.—The author would respectfully recommend to the be¬ 
nevolent notice of Government the deplorable state of the poor in these respects; and he sub¬ 
mits it to their consideration whether a municipal regulation committed to the direction of the 
village constables, might not prevent many diseases, and remove a great portion of the misery 
which arises from these and similar errors. 

The prejudices of the Hindoos prevent them from rearing poultry, and but few possess the 
convenience of a kitchen'garden: hence their comforts are much abridged, and their houses 
look naked and desolate. 

In the management of their families, the father or the eldest son has assigned to him a 
kind of patriarchal authority. In some instances several branches of the original stock live 
together, and derive their subsistence from a common fund. But these families are not in 
general happy: human nature is too weak and depraved to allow of such numbers living in 
peace and comfort under the same roof. For particulars respecting the internal eeonomy of 
families, see page 145. 
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In hospitality, within the rules of the cast, the Hindoos stand as high as most nations. At 
some of their feasts they expend very large sums. Inviting hundreds of guests, and bestowing 
handsome presents at their dismission. In these feasts they are exceedingly tenacious of pre¬ 
cedence, and are very careful that none but persons duly qualified by cast be invited. 


Their towns, their markets, their shops, their manufactures, their coins, their weights and 
measures, all shew, that the Hindoos are to a considerable degree civilized ■, but it may be ad¬ 
duced as another proof of the small value set on the cultivation of the mind, that there is not 
a single bookseller’s shop in any town in India, Calcutta excepted, and these are for the sale of 
English books.—The Hindoos have no idea of regular streets, of spacious roads, or of forming 
open squares for markets: the benefits of order, regularity, and cleanliness, seem never to 
have attracted their attention, and the beauties of architecture or of a landscape they are ut¬ 
terly incapable of perceiving. A large house without a window in front, or a brick house des¬ 
titute of plaister, and remaining unfinished for yean, never offends their sight ; nor does it 


sppear ever to occur to them, that an unsightly or an offensive object should be r emo ved into 
a less prominent situation. In the planting of trees, they are not aware that theJ^H^r other 
line of beauty except a straight one; nor that any other benefit can be derivecNrotn then!* 
than what arises from fruit and shade. In forming an orchard, they observe no order, and 


seldom consult the nature of the soil: the only enquiry is, how many trees can be wedged into 


an acre. 


The author has filled nearly thirty pages of this chapter with remarks on country scenery; 
—with a collection of proverbial sayings descriptive of manners;—with conversations on dif¬ 
ferent subjects;—with forms of letters and specimens of songs, and with an account of panto- 
mimical entertainments: and he has closed the chapter with remarks on the state of the Hin¬ 
doos at death, and on their funeral ceremonies,—adding reflections on ike teudeney of the Hin¬ 
doo system, and on the social state of this people at the present day. 

In the Fourth Chapter, he has entered upon an examination of the Literature of the 
Hindoos, prefacing it with a summary of the grammar of the Sungskritu ; and he now, for 
the gratification of the reader, inserts the Nag&ree alphabet, which is used in Sungskritu 
works, and also the Bengalee alphabet, with a paragraph respecting the nature of the Ben¬ 
galee grammar. 

C * 
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The Devu-Nagitree, or Sungsftrilu Alphabet- 




The Consonants. 


«R kn 

khu 

* go 

4 ghii 

V gnoo’tt 

eha 

KT chhu 

^ jS 

*6 jlifi 

gnee’d 

«■ tfi 

5TtT«ft 

V da 

w dha 

¥ anu 

tn 

V t’hft 

* da 

4T dhn 

41 nfi 

tr pn 

Xg phu 

¥ ba 

K hhft 

W n*ii 

ja 

T rn 

41 In 

¥ vn 

— 

^ shft 

* »ha 

¥T sft 

4T hr. 

^ kshe. 



The Vowels. 



v a 

mr a 

1 ee 

i ee 


mi 

® 65 

41 ree 

¥¥ ree 


w 

H lee 

* 6 

% oi 


WT O 

%C ou 

6llg 

IP ah 




The Bengalee Alphabet . 




The Consonants. 



v kii 

*t khu 

ft gu 

v gha 

4 gnoo’u 

S chu 

JE chhu 

vja 

v jha 

4> gnee’u 

i ts 

tm 

vda 

v dha 

«• ana 

7 tii 

U t'hu 

y da 

¥ dhu 

n nu 

•1 pa 

V phu 

* bu 

« bha 

* mh 

* ja 

Trfi 

via 

V T& 

— 

«t*ha 

Rtha 

v»a 

y ha 

V kthu 



The Vowels. 



« a 

VI a 

m 

9 ee 

¥ 88 


* to 

4 55 

• Tee 

4 t88 


* lee 

1 159 

•a 5 

4 ol 


<a o 

4? OB 

VP* tag 

vi ah 
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Many European! despite the Bengalee as a poor sterile language, incapable of being the ve¬ 
hicle of communication except on the most common and trifling subjects. Yet they admire 
the HindoosI'hanee, though it is entirely without a character, and speak of it as a universal 
language, though it is not tiie language of even one Hindoo village throughout India, nor does 
a single Hindoo in any part of the country speak it as his mother tongue. Stitt, however, 
as a colloquial dialect very extensively diffused, it must be acknowledged, that the Hindoe- 
st'hanee is very important. This prejudice against the Bengalee arises from want of infor¬ 
mation. It is certainly a copious language, and with the help of its parent the Siingskritii, 
there are no ideq^, however metaphysical, which it is not capable of expressing. The whole 
Bible has becn i translated and printed in Bengalee; and every one must confess, that to 
give a faithful translation of some parts of the Scriptures, especially the epistles of the apos¬ 
tles Paul and Peter, a language must be very copious. It is an excellency In the Bengalee, 
that every one of its letters has uniformly one unvarying sound: to read and pronounce it, 
therefore, is very easy, when compared with the difficulty of pronouncing the English. Its 
construction is very different from the English, but somewhut similar to the Greek. When 
well spoken, the Bengalee has a pleasant sound, though the nasals are far from Ar to its 
sweetness. Every second letter among the consonants is an aspiration of the pmnling let¬ 
ter, as kii, khii, &c. and the fifth consonant in the fust live series has a nasal sound. There is 
no distinction between the masculine and feminine pronouns, nor between the masculine and 
neuter pronouns in the third person, with the exception of the oblique cases. In addressing 
superiors, they use an honorific pronoun, and to inferiors, a pronoun which expresses inferio¬ 
rity. The verbs also in their terminations receive signs of respect or inferiority. These are 
imperfections: respect or familiarity in the use of language cannot be improper, but written 
forms invented to remind a person that he is an inferior being, are a blot upon eveiy form of 
speech. 

In the first part of the chapter, the author, from a variety of Hindoo sources, principally the 
pooruniis, has collected brief uccounts of their most ancient Philosopher*, as well as of their 
celebrated writers of later periods, prefixing some observations on the age of the v£dus and 
durshiinus, and on the surprizing agreement between the opinions of many of the Greek and 
Hindoo sages; and though he regrets the want of more ample materials for this interesting 
subject, he has collected a variety of facts connected with Jifty-nine writers who assisted either 
in the v4dfis, the diirshunus, or the law books.—It is a painful circumstance, that.no copious 
Biographical Account* of men of so high an order amongst the sages of antiquity should be 
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obtainable. How interested do we feel in the early, domestic, and closing histories, as well 
bs in the scholastic disputes, of Socrates, Plato, and the other eminent Greek philosophers; 
and yet histories of the Indian sages equally interesting might xkmbtless have been compiled. 
We are not yet certain that they were not; hut as it appears that the Hindoos never had a 
civil historian, it is too probable that they never hod a philosophical one. If this be the case, 
these philosophers perished in the forests and groves where they studied and instructed their 
disciples, without one of these disciples possessing either sentiment,'ambition, or gratitude 
enough to perpetuate the memory of his master.—In this dearth of biographical materials, 
the author bos collected what he was able, but he hopes much more may be published by 
persons of greater leisure: he is persuaded that more enlarged notices of these sages may be 
found amidst the immense stores of Hindoo literature, though he fears they will scarcely sup¬ 
ply a volume like the first part of Brucker's Uistoria Critics Philosophise. 

The next chapter commences with the Hindoo arrangement of their sliastr&s under eigh¬ 
teen heads; and the second section contains a List of the Treatises still extant under the 
title as far as found in the libraries of H. T. Colebrooke, Esc], of the College of Port 

William, and of the society of Missionaries at Serampore; arranged according to their sub¬ 
jects. In the Translations from the Vedu the following order is observed : 

Account of the Wxiters of the vddfi; 

the Teachers of the vddfi; 
the Divisions of the vdd&; 
the Subjects treated of in the vddd; 

Specimens of the Hymns and Prayers of the v4du ; 

the Formulas connected with ceremonies ; 
the Philosophical parts of the vddu. 

The whole is concluded with some remarks on the merit of these works which were once so 
famous. 

In section xifi. of this chapter, the author has begun an account of the Philotophical fVorkt, 

Ib 

or dftnhfinfis, commencing with some conjectures on their antiquity, and comparing the six 
schools from which they proceeded with the sixGrcrian schools. 
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The translations from the Dfirah&nBs are arranged in the following order: 

1. The Sankhyil Dituh&nli. —A Translation of the Sankhy&Sarti , occupying thirty-six 
pages, to which is prefixed a list of works belonging to this school. 

S. The V < 2 iantn DursMmd. —A list of Vddantfi works, and a Translation of the FSantA- 
SarH. 

5. The Pattiiyfilfi DtirehilnB .—The Translation of part of a comment on the original Pa~ 
tQtyiiia, by BhojB-Ddvii. 

4. The Nyay'u DiirshtinB. — Translation of an abridgment of the Sootrtis of Oout'umti, as 
explained by Vishwu-Nat’hft-Siddhsnta, with prefatory remarks, and a catalogue of works on 
the Nyayu philosophy. 

B. The Vouh&hikU DhrshHnB. — Translation of an abridgment of the VoishMikB-Sootro- 
pttskarft. 

6. The Mremmigm Dtinhtinti. —A list of works on this system of philosophy, and Transla¬ 
tions from the DhftrmB-Diipika, the Mvemangsa-Sarti, and the Mecmangsa-Sfingrfihtl. 

The author has thus endeavoured to supply something from all those schoolsj^fcith the 
view of enabling the reader to form an opinion of what was taught by these philosophers, who 
conferred so much honour on their country. 

It may not be improper in this place to attempt a comparison of the Hindoo philosophy with 
the systems which obtained among the Greeks and other nations:— 

The nature of the Divine existence, however deeply examined by the Hindoo sages, appear¬ 
ed to them so incomprehensible, that some of them gave up the subject in despair: Kopilii 
says,' The most excellent spirit is known only to himself. The nature and existence of God 
are inscrutable; he has nothing to do with creatures, nor they with him: we know nothing 
of God but by inference.’ 1 The expressions of others on this subject appear to be very lit¬ 
tle better than the language of despair: Hareitti says, * God and all the inferior deities exist 
only in the formulas cf the vidti, and have no bodily shape.’'* Chyvunti affirms, * Sound 
alone is God.’* Joiminee says the same, ‘ God is simple sound; the power of liberation lies in 
the sound God, God.’ 4 Ashwulayunii declares, * God i6 not a being separate from his name.’ 5 
Damascius, in his book of Principles, says, According to certain Egyptian writings, there is one 
principle of ait things, praised under the name of the unknown darkness, and that thrice re¬ 
peated : which uuknown darkness is a description of that supreme deity which is incompre- 


1 Page, 288,223. 


9 Page 948. 


3 Page 957. 


4 Page 443. 


E Page 2S1. 
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hensible.’i 1 1 aril all {Mat hath been, is, and shall be; and my veil no mortal hath mr yet 
uncovered.’ a 

Indeed three out of the six philosophical sects are charged with undermining the proofs of 
a separate and intelligent first cause—the Sankhyft, the Voish&hikii, and the M&mnngsaj ami 
though the founders, in some instances, write as though they meant to defend the orthodox 
opinions, it is quite clear, that while they admitted an isolated deity, they asserted that the 
wcirld was eternal, and that material forms sprang out of an energy in some way confined ex¬ 
clusively to matter. In page 372 the reader will find not less than nine alhektictd proposi¬ 
tions mentioned and combated, and in pages 414 and 420 five similar propositions. Thu s 
Kopilu unblnshingly denies to God the creation of the world: he says, ' The universe is the 
work of nature as possessed of the three qualities: nature is capable.of the work of creation, 
for behold the spider producing the web from its own bowels; see the fell of inanimate bodies, 
and the»p rod action of milk in the udder of the cow.’-* ' If when you say, that matter is inac¬ 
tive, you mean that it is destitute of motion, you will contradict the vfdft and smritees, for 
they defte that matter possesses motion [agitation;] therefore when we say, tiiat matter is 
inert, our meaning must be confined to this idea, that it does not teud to any object, and is free 
from consciousness of its own existence.’* * Nature is the root or the origin of the universe, 
since every thing proceeds from it, or is to be traced to it.’s ' There is in nature an uncreated 
seed, from which all beings spring.’ 0 ‘Natureor ehsos is the mother of the universe.'r ‘Nature 
is the source of ail, and of actiods too.’ 8 —-The Egyptians, it would appear, held the idea that 
(he Supreme Being was something perfectly distinct feom the creator: Jatnblicus says. Accord¬ 
ing to the Egyptians, before all entities and principles there is one God, who is immoveable, 
always remaining in the solitariness of his own unity, there being nothing Intelligible nor any 
thing else complicated with him.’* 'Anaximander, Anaximenes and Hippo acknowledged 
no other substance besides body, and resolved all things into the motions, passions, and affec¬ 
tions of it.’And this agrees with the opinions of some of the Hindoo atheists, ‘ that the 
body was to be identified‘with spirit.*—Cud worth describes four forms of atheism as pre¬ 
vailing among the Greeks: i. ‘ The Democritic, which derives all things from dead and 
stupid matter in the way of atoms and figures:— <9. the Hylozoic or Stratonical, which attri¬ 
butes to all mat ter as such a certain living and energetic nature; but deprived of dll animality, 
sense, and consciousness:—S. the Anaximandrian, which With the Democritic fetches all thing* 

1 Csdworth. 9 Inscription upon the Egyptian temple nt Stii. I Page 999. 4 Page 3*0. 

4 KopilS, p. 999. 6 Soomfintoo, p. 969. 7 Vysgfarfi-ptdtt, p. 939. 0 PIUttitfiUM, p. 991 

0 r.adirnrth. 10 Cadworth. 
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from dead and stupid matter, but in the way of forms and qualities generablc and corruptible j 
4. the Stoical atheism, which supposes one plastic and methodical but senseless nature to pre¬ 
side over the whole corporeal universe.’*—The same writer remarks, that ' Hesiod and Ho- 
mer were both suspected by Plato and Aristotle for atheistic theogonists.’—‘ The greatest 
defect in the system of Epicurus Is, that it attempts to account for all the appearances of 
nature, even those which respect animated and intelligent beings, upon the simple principles 
of matter and motion, without introducing the agency of a Supreme Intelligence.’—Strato’s 
opinions were, ‘ that there is inherent in nature a principle of motion, or force, without intel¬ 
ligence, which is the only cause of the production and dissolution of bodies.’—-* What Hera¬ 
clitus says concerning fate, as an intelligent and rational principle in nature, the cause of mo¬ 
tion and consequently of production and dissolution, must be understood, not of a substance 
or being distinct from the primary fire, but of the intrinsic power of this first principle, the 
necussary energy by which alt things are produced.’—‘ The stoical system teaches, that the 
efficient cause is pur.- ether, or fire, which comprehends all the vital principles by which in¬ 
dividual beings are necessarily produced.’—* Democritus either entirely rejected the nature of 
deity, or allowed him no share in the creation «r government of the world. 1 —‘ He admitted no 
other soul of the world than one similar to that which he allowed to man, a blind force, re¬ 
sulting from the combination of certain subtle atoms, of a round form, which produce fire.’— 

* Epicurus ascribed every appearance in nature to a fortuitous collision and combination of 
atoms.'-—One sect of Hindoo atheists actually attributed the rise of things to nonentity or 
vacuum, thus contradicting Plato and Epicurus, whose axiom was, ‘from nothing can nothing 
proceed.’—Goutumh very pointedly combats this idea of the world proceeding from nature; 

‘ If it be said, that nature is to be identified with things themselves, then you make the cause 
and the effect the same; or if you mean that nature is something separate from things, then 
what have you obtained, for this which yon call nature must be competent to the work of 
creation, &c. and this is what we call God.’ 

Having thus exhibited the nature and similarity of tire Hindoo, Greek and Egyptian systems 
on this subject, let us next compare the ideas of these different schools relative to the Divine 
Nature. 

The Vddantfifis speak of-God, unconnected with creation, as a being perfectly abstracted, 
dwelling in a state of profound repose, similar to deep deep, in which the person has no men- 


1 C*U worth. 


lEafietiC 
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tal intercom Me with the world, p. 306. In a passage already quoted, we And the Egyptian* 
entertained a similar idea, that 'God always remains in the solitariness of his own unity, there 
being nothing intelligible in him.’ 1 Epicurus ‘ considers the condition of the gods as wholly 
separate from the world, and enjoying no other felicity than that which arises from inactive 
tranquillity.’ 5 * 

Another idea much inculcated among all the ancient philosophers was, that God was the soul 
of the world. ‘He is the soul of all creatures.** 4 floras Apollo, an Egyptian, affirmed 
that God was a spirit that pervaded the whole world, and that nothing at all consisted with¬ 
out God.’4 Agreeing with this also ore these lines of Virgil: 

4 Know first that heaves and earth's compacted frame. 

And flowing waters, and the starry flume. 

And both the radiant lights—one common tout 
Inspires, and feeds, and animates the whole.'—Cuduwrth. 

‘ Anaxagoras and Plato affirmed that God, passing through, pervaded all things 4 Epic¬ 
tetus ond Antoninus also asserted, that as soon as the soul is released from the body, it returns 
to the soul of the world.’ 

Some philosophers taught, that although God pervaded all things, he remained untouched 
by visible objects: * Spirit has no intercourse with visible objects: the intercourse is that of 
Intellect.’* 4 Whether clothed or unclothed, since I resemble the purity of a mirror, of ether, 
and of simple knowledge, 1 [spirit] am the same. The errors of the understanding, seen in 
visible things, are no more in the discoverer or lord, than the faults of things made visible are 
in the son.’* * Spirit is distinct both from matter and from the works formed from matter, 
for spirit is immutable.* 1 The vital spirit through its vicinity to the world as sovereign, in- 
fluences inanimate things as the load-stone the needle.’ * When the universe falls upon spi¬ 
rit [as a shadow upon a wall], it becomes visible: spirit is said to be empty like space.’? The 
idea which is evidently meant to be inculcated here is, that spirit is the mere manifester, and 
that it has nothing to do either with the creation or the government of the world. Aristotle 
tanght, that ‘ God observes nothing; he cares for nothing beyond himself.’—Cud worth says, 
‘ Jamblicus tells us, thaVthe Egyptian hieroglyphic for material and corporeal things, was 
mud or floating water; but they pictured God as sitting upon the lote tree, above the watery 

1 Cud worth. 2 Enfield. S V£dfi-Vyas*,p. W*. 4 Cudwortfa. • Ptttfinjttlce, p. SWt, 

6 KlpUt, p. 352. "7 KftpilO, p. 325,SM, $47. 
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mod, whith signifies the transccndant emiuency of the deity above matter, and its intellectual 
empire over the world.’ 

In direct contradiction to this was the doctrine inculcated principally in tlieV&lantu school, 
that God was matter as well os life : ‘ Brumhu is the cause of all things, as well as the things 
themselves. If it be not allowed that he is the clay as well as the potter, it will follow, that 
he was indebted to some other for the clay.’ 1 ' We have now made it manifest,’ says Cud- 
worth, ‘ that, according to the ancient Egyptian theology, from which the Greek and Euro¬ 
pean systems were derived, there was one intellectual deity, one mind or wisdom, which, as 
it produced all things from itself, so does it contain and comprehend the whole, and is itself, 
in a manner, all things.’ Seneca says, ' What is God ? He is all that you see ; and all that 
you do not see ; and he alone is all things, he containing his own work, not only without, 
but also within.’* * Chrysippus maintained the world itself to be God, and that God is the 
power of fate.’ 

Bearing a near affinity to this idea was another, that the whole material univeme is as it 
were the clothing or body of the deity, while the vital part is the soul. God in this state is 
called the Viratfi-Poorooshii. For a particular description of this universal body and soul, 
see page 289. Cudworth says, ‘ The pagans did not worship the several parts of the world 
as really so many true and proper gods, but only as parts and member* of their one supreme 
God, that great mundane animal, or whole animated world, taken altogether as one thing.* 
* Man, according to the stoics, is an image of the world.’* 

A number of the Hindoo philosophers declared that God was visible. One says, * God 
is to be seen by the yogee.’ 1 ‘ The visible form of God is light.’ 5 ‘ God is not without form, 
but none of the five elements contribute to his form.’ u < God is possessed of form.’ 7 Kupittt 
objects to this doctrine, * When the v6du speaks of spirit as being visible, it merely means, that 
it is perceived by the understanding only; for the understanding cannot make spirit known; 
it can only make known its own operations ; nor is there any reason why another should make 
known God: he is made known, and makes himself known.’ page 325. 

I VtdG-VyasB, p. 304. 2 How closely does tbts l|fM with the fragment of Orpkens, * God Iron 

all eternity contained within himself the unformed principles of the material world, which consisted of a 
compound creation, the active power directing the passive.’ S Enfield. 4 Pfttttnjttlee, page 228. 
6 Kftnadi, pege >20. 6 Bbrigoo, page 238. f Ktsbyftptt, page >47; AshwMayttn&, page 2(2; 

Vishwamitrfi, page 234; JfimBtiBgnee, page 2S4; Polfh84u0»ee, page93S;PrBjap&tee,page230; Merit. 
j&ugfaB, pege 257 ; Knrshngjiaee, page >80; Lokahahee, page >81; JatookBrnB, page KB. 
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By other rages the Great Spirit and the spirit in sun are identified a* one: * F and ail otter 
liring creatures, like the vacuum, are one.* ‘ The yogeS worships atmfi [self}* viewioghim- 
seif equally in all beings, and all equally in himself.'! 1 Brbmhu and individuated spirit are 
Me.’ * That which, pervading ail the members of the body, is the cause of life or motion, is 
Cglled individuated Spirit; and that which pervading the whole universe, gives life and motion 
to all, is Brhmhfi.** * There is no difference between the incarcerated and the perfectly ab¬ 
stracted spirit j the body is mere illusion.’* 1 There is no difference between spirit and the 
souk 4 1 If a person weU understands spirit, he [knows himself to be} that spirit.'* ‘ This is 
the voice of the vedil and the smritees, Spirit know thyself.’* These philosophers maintained 
also that spirit does not receive the consequences of actions : Kopilu says, ‘ spirit receives 
pleasure and pain as a wall the shadow, but that which enjoys or suffers is the understanding.’ 

Respecting the unity of God, Kupilii thus speaks, 4 The v^dfl and smritees teach us, that 
spirit is one when wc apply to it discriminating wisdom, and many when united to matter .’ 7 
The Hinjdqo sages had evidently no idea of a trinity in the one God; and it is unreasonable to 
expect that so deep a mystery, peculiar to divine revelation, should be dicovered by them : the 
only semblance of this doctrine is found in the three created gods, Brumba, Vishnoo and Slurb, 
end to these three gods are assigned the affairs of the w hole universe as comprised in the work 
•f creation, preservation and destruction. These form the Supreme Government, and all the 
ether gods,are the subordinate officers of government, judges, magistrates, constables, &e. 

The opinions of all these sages respecting God may be thus summed up :—Kupilii admits a 
deity, but declares that he is wholly separate from all terrene affairs; and is in fact ‘ the un¬ 
known Gad that the soni in a state of liberation is God ; that nature is the source of eve¬ 
ry thing.—Fiitunjulee maintains exactly the same opinions.—Joimlnee acknowledges a God 
distinct Sum the soul; that this God is subject to actions, and that while in this state of 
subjection he communicates a power to actions to produce and govern all things.—Vddh-Vyasft 
speaks of God as sometimes perfectly abstracted, and, according to the Egyptian idea, ‘ re¬ 
maining in the solitude ef his own unity j’ and at otter periods as uniting to himself matter, 
in which union he is considered as the animal souk The energy necessary to the work of 
creation he considers as distinct from Br&mhfi,* but dependent open him.—Goutfimb and Kfl- 

# KJpHft; page Scot. R VMH-Vjrasl, page SOS. * VMt-VyuS, page *71. 4 KSpiltt, 

page SB. S Kttpili, page ago. * KBpUS, page SB. 7 Page SS8. 8 Plate's idea 
was, that there were two eternal and independent «auM*«f all ihlnp. flitiil and matitir 
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MiS ipak of Cod' m distinct from the tool ; uia almighty Being, creating Q\» universe by 
hw command, using atoms. They* consider the soul at separate from the Great Spirit, and ** 
absorbed in it at the period of liberation.—The Satwfltfts and the Pouranics speak of God lk 
essentially clothed with body: the former taught, that God, in the energy of joy, gave birth 
to the world proceeding from himself; that human souls are separate from the divinity.—The 
Pouranics believe, that Vishnoo, full of the quality of truth, is God; and that he, taking Bio 
form of Brhmha, as possessing the quality leading to activity, created the world ; that he pre¬ 
serves it in his own proper character; and that, assuming the form of Shivfi, he, possessing the 
quality of darkness, will destroy all things.—The Joinns deny the existence of such a being 
as God; contend that nature is the source of all things, and that merit and demerit govern the 
world—Many Bouddhns appear to have denied the divine existence, as well as the existence 
of human souls, and a future state. 

When speaking of God in his abstract state, some of the Hindoo sages conld express snb-* 
lime conceptions though mixed with error: Thus Kfipilfi, ‘I [spirit] am all-pervading, paci¬ 
fic, the total of pure spirit, pure, the inconceivable, simple life, pure ether, nndecayable, un¬ 
mixed, boundless, without qualities, untroubled, unchangeable.’* e God is a spirit without 
passions, separated from matter. He is pure wisdom and happiness; everlasting, incompre¬ 
hensible, and unchangeable. After describing all existences, he is that which is none of 
these . 19 'Spirit is lovely, and is identified with love .’ 9 Goutftmfi’s ideas of the divine 
nature appear to come nearer to divine revelation than those of any other of the Hindoo phi¬ 
losophers : ‘ God is placable, glorious, the creator, the preserver and the regenerator of ail 
things.’ And yet almost with the same breath he speaks in a most confused manner: ‘ God 
is capable of unity, of division, of Increase, of assigned dimensions; he possesses wisdom, de¬ 
sire, and thought .’ 4 Kfipilu, on the other hand, strips God of all attributes: ‘ Spirit has no ‘ 
qualities. Where the operations of the understanding are wanting, spirit perceives nothing. 4 *' 

The Hindoo system never recognizes God under the Christian idea of Providence: Cflptlft 
says, 'When we speak of spirit as the sovereign, we merely mean, that it receives the opera¬ 
tions of the understanding, as a mirror receives the shadow.’ 'Spirit as the snstainer of the 
embryo [atomic] world, may be called its supporter .* 8 Pfitdnjfilee says m the tame strain, 
'Spirit is not excluded, bnt is necessary as the manlfester, through intellect.’ *Spirit has no 

1 Page 860. a V4d6-Vya»6, page Hit. 6 Kbpiitt, page US. 4 Page 916. 6 Page MS. 
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intercourse with material objects,’ page 393. It is true, indeed, that V^du-VyosS speaks of 
BrumJm as the charioteer, but in this character he himself is subject in his dispensations to the 
merit or demerit of the governed. Kiipilft plainly maintains, that‘God has nothing to do 
with creatures, nor they with him.’ 1 Epicurus says, ‘ It is not consistent with our natural no- 
tions of the gods, as happy and immortal beings, to suppose that they encumber themselves with 
the management of the world, or are subject to the cares and passions which must necessarily 
attend so great a charge. We are therefore to conceive that the gods have no intercourse 
with mankind, nor any concern with the affairs of the world.’ 

On the subject of Creation , the Hindoo philosophers were as much at variance as on that of 
the diviue nature: 

• 

We have already seen, that by several philosophers matter Itself was considered as capable 

the work of creation. K uplift, Soomftntoo, Vyagrfi-Padfl, and Pfltflnjnlec all maintain this 
doctrine. Kftnadft appears to maintain the same opinion, when he says,‘ In creation two atoms 
begin to be agitated, till at length they become separated from their former union, and then 
unite, by which a new substance is formed, which possesses the qualities of the things from 
which it arose.' 8 The Pythagoreans held, that motion is the effect of a power essential to 
matter, and that no separate cause was required or employed. It was the doctrine of Plato, 
that there is in matter a necessary but blind apd refractory force. 

Vedfi-Yyasb, Yiishisht’hfi, and Vrishfispfitee believed that God united to himself matter, 
and thus formed the wqrid. ‘In this union, says Vushisht’bu, the quality of darkness pre¬ 
vailed, and hence arose the desire of giving birth to creatures.’ 3 These philosophers speak 
of the power or force which causes the procession and continued progress of things, as resid¬ 
ing in this illusion. They thus argue : the yogee, abstracted from all sublunary objects, per¬ 
ceives no necessity for a thousand things called for in a secular state; but he is happy in him¬ 
self, and seeks no human intercourse; but should this yogee fall from this elevation, and be¬ 
come ensnared by worldly attachment, his mind will then become concentrated on this object 
of his affections, and he will feel immediate subjection to a thousand wants. This mode of 
reasoning they apply to God,.and thus account for creation: God becomes united to illusion, 
and he then feels the desire of creation, and forms the world. Thus V6dh-Yyaiii, < Thu mass 
1 Page 222. 2 Page 04. t Page 2M, 
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of illusion forms the inconceivable and unspeakable energy of God, which is the cause of all 
things. In creation, God united to himself shftktee, or energy, in which reside the three qua. 
lities.'l Cicero tells us,‘that the m't or force which was in all those things called God or 
deified, was really no other than something of God in every thing that is good.** In con. 
formity with these, ideas. God is spoken of by the Hindoo sages as the active power, and 
matter as passive in the work of creation, and hence the terms male (poorooshii) and female 
(prukritee) are frequently found in their writings: ‘ God, when the active and passive powers 
are united, possesses form.' 8 ' The supreme cause exists in two parts like the seed of the deer 
arietinum, which represent the active and passive powers of nature."' 8 * In creation the active 
power directed the passive." 5 ‘ According to some writers, the monad [of Pythagoras] denotes 
the active principle in nature, or God; the duad, the passive prindple or matter.'^ Empe* 
docles says, * The first principles of nature are of two kinds, active and passive ; the active is 
unity or God, the passive matter.’ Plato seems to express a similar opinion, when he attri* 
bulcs all the evils of the present state to matter; that is, union to matter. The terms thikies 
energy, itvidt/a , crude matter, and prttkritee, illusion, ail expressive of the properties of mat. 
ter, arc used to signify that from which material things arose; and hence says Vedd-Vyasd, 
‘Illusion is the producing cause of consciousness, of the understanding, of intellect, of the five 
senses, the fire organs, the five kinds of air in the body, of crude matter, and of all other 
material things.* 8 Here we have the doctrine that matter, &c. were created; and Vedii- 
Vyasii adds, ‘The universe was formed from vacuum, air, fire, water, and earth. The first 
thing created was vacuum.’ 8 In direct opposition to this last sentence, K dpi Id says, ‘There 
arc some remarks in the vedd and smritces which lead to the conclusion, that the Intellectual 
part [of the universe] was first created.* 8 ‘ God,* says Plato, ‘ produced mind prior In time 
as well as excellence to the body.’—Goutumd, not acknowledging the opinions either of Kfi- 
pild or of Vedd-Vyasd, says, ‘God being possessed of eight qualities or dispositions, existing 
eternally within himself, manifested himself in a body of light [Vddd-Vyastl contends for his 
uniting to himself darkness or matter], from whence the primary atoms issued,’ 80 • Kftpila 
on the other hand, maintains, that the world was produced by the twenty.four principles of 
things as an assisting cause.’ 11 Enfield says, that the Persians, the Indians, the Egyptians, 
and all the celebrated Grecian philosophers held, that principles were the first of all things. 

1 See pages 365 and 231. 2 Cndworth. 8 Ugftstytt, p. 248. 4 Vtshnoo, p. 2-lfl. 

8 VgtatyB, page 247. ' 8 Enfield. 1 Page 887. 8 Page 331: Anaximenes taught, that 

the subtle ether was the first material principle In nature. 8 Page 332. 10 Page 228. 

11 Page 336. 
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Gontftmfi taught the Sbcttiue of an archetype or pattern from which aH things were Great* 
ed: ‘ The creator next, using the primary atoms, gave existence to the first form or pattern of 
things, from which, in union with merit and demerit, creation arose.’ 1 Kfipilu also says, ‘ from 
the elements water, fire, air, and space, and the primary atoms, combined, apattom or archetype 
is formed, from which the risible universe springs.’ 3 ‘God,* says Plato, ‘that he might form 
e perfect world, followed that eternal pattern,’ &c. 

Several philosophers taught that the world was eternal. Hence, says KttpUfi, ‘This uni* 
Terse is the eternal tree Br&mhfi, which sprung from an imperceptible seed- [matter}.’ 1 — 
Chyvfinfi says, ‘ The world has no creator.’4 Epicurus says, ‘ the universe always existed, 
and will always remain.’ * Aristotle acknowledged no cosmogonia, no temporary produc¬ 
tion of the world, but concluded it to have been from eternity.’^ lie supposed it absurd to 
think, that ‘ God who is an immoveable nature, and whose essence is act or energy, should 
have rested or slept from eternity, doing nothing at all j and then, after infinite ages, should 
have began to move the matter, or make the world. 0 Ponchanjunii, a Hindoo sage, enter¬ 
tained more correct ideas, and says, ‘To make any thing barites God eternal, is to make more 
than one God.* 7 

There were others who taught that matter, atoms, and the primary «i»n>eiU«,were eternal: 
Vrishusputee says, * From ten elements every thing arose, one of which, ,|lridyn [matter] 
was uncreated.* 8 Go&tfimfi maintains that ‘atoms are eternal.' 9 Jj^bUnUowed by Poi- 
t’heenfisee, ‘the universe is composed of uncreated atoms, incapable of satpqrion.’lQ Kunadu 
aays, ‘Atoms are uncreated, and are of four kinds, from which arofp.firth^water, light and 
air.’U The idea of the Hindoo philosophers was, that crude matter and the primary .elements 
prt.iro 0 f the three qualities in equal proportions; but matter, or the passive principle, in the 
system, is destitute of all qualities. ‘ Matter,’ according to Plato, < la an eternal and infi¬ 
nite principle.’ 18 Democritus -aays, ‘Whatever exist* just ewe Us being to necessary and self- 
existent principles t the principles of ail things are tufa* stoma mid vacuum.' 1 * Epicurus says, 
‘These first principles, or simple atoms, are divisible by no force, and therefore must be 
immutable.’U—As ttongMetft-contsadlctlon and variety of opinion were to have.no hounds, 
two of these philosophers appear to *®rm, that atoms are not eternal: Goutfimu aays, ‘ From 

TPtleSr. 9 Pqea. »PageUM. * P««e9Cr. 8 Enfield. A Cadwerta. 
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God* as a body of light, the primary Atoms issued ;’ 1 and Vddi-Vyaafl delivers a similar opi- 
uion : ‘ The primary elements, at creation, were produced in an atomic form.’ 1 * 

Yet there were some philosophers whose conceptions of God as Hie creator were more cor¬ 
rect : Pbtunj&lee says, * The universe arose from the will or the command of God, who in¬ 
fused into the system a power of perpetual progression j * and Jatookfimfi, another sage, 
delivers a similar opinion: * Creation arose out of the will of God, who created a power to 
produce and direct the universe.’ 1 Yet here the Christian reader will perceive an essentia) 
error in the idea that the power to create was something derived from the deity. None of 
the ancient heathen could divest themselves of the idea, that the creation and government of 
the universe would be too troublesome to the Divine Being; an idea which contains the gross¬ 
est reflection on the infinite wisdom, power, and benevolence of God. 

Such were the ideas of the Hindoo philosophers relative to the origin of things. Respect¬ 
ing the world itself, both as the product of divine wisdom and as a stage of action, their opi¬ 
nions were equally incorrect:— Vyaghruknrnft says, * The world is false, though God is unit 
cd to it.’* K'ipilit delivers a similar idea : * That part of the world which is permanent is in¬ 
tellect: all the rest is contemptible, because unsubstantial.’ Again, ‘This error-formed world 
is like a babble on the water: we can never say that it does not exist, nor that it does. It 
is as unreal as when the thirsty deer mistakes the fog on the meadow for a pool of water. 
Visible things were regarded by Plato Us fleeting shades. Yet Kfyilfi speaks more rationally 
when he says, ‘ The world resembles a lodging-house; there is no union between it and the 
occupierand Kftnadfi tiros corrects the folly of these ascetics: * Visible objects arc not to 
lie despised, seeing the most important future effects arise out of them.’ 8 

At far as these philosophers were yogSis, or advocates for the system of abstraction, they 
necessarily felt but little reverence for the godt t since they considered absorption, to which 
the gods themselves had not attained, as afeiicity far greater than all their heavens could sup¬ 
ply : hence says Klipilo, < Even the residence of Bitehn Is beii, for it is full of tire impurity 
of death: among the inhabitants of that place, those who are more glorious than yourself, are 

1 Page *27. Those philosopher), says Enfield, who held the system of emanation, conceived God to 
have .been eternally thasonree of matter. iPagetol. A Page MB. t Page sbs aApM. 
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miserable in consequence of their subjection to the three goonfis; nnd being constantly terrified 
with the fear of tranimigrktfdh, even they seek liberation.’ 

The Hindoo philosophers never directed their disciples to worship BrflmhS, the one God, 
except by the forms denominated yogi), and in which we find little that can be called wor¬ 
ship : their object was not to enlarge the understanding and elevate the passions, but rather 
to destroy both in their attempts to attain perfect abstraction of mind. So that what Cud- 
worth says, ( Some contend that the sopreme God was not at all worshipped by the pagans,' 
is substantially true respecting the Hindoos. 

When these ascetics condescend to notice the gods, they speak of Brfimha just as Ite.siod 
and others speak of Jupiter, that he is ( the father of the gods, and that to him the creation 
of all things is to be attributed.’ 1 They also give Brfimha two associates, Vishnoo and Shivfi, 
and in the hands of this triumvirate place the work of general creation, preservation, and 
destruction, thus holding up a most surprising and unaccountable union between the Hindoos, 
the Greeks, and Romans : 4 Maximus Tyrius observes,’ say^Cudworth, 4 that Homer shares 
the government of the world among the triumvirate of gods, Jupiter, Neptune, and Pluto. 
The Roman and Samothracian trinity of gods, worshipped altogether iu the capitol, were 
Jupiter, Minerva and Juno.’ 

It is inculcated in every part of the Hindoo writings that the gods were created. All the 
sages, though some of them made matter and even the world eternal, agree with Vrihuspfitee, 
who certainly meant to include the gods, 4 God is from everlasting s every thing else has a de¬ 
rived existence.’* ‘ All beings,’ says Hareetu, 4 from Brfimha to the smallest insect, constant¬ 
ly reap what they have sown in former births.’# Cud worth says, 4 the he.itheu poets, though 
aeemiog sticklers for polytheism, except one only unmade deity, asserted all the other to be ge¬ 
nerated, or created gods.’ 

It might be asked, If Bjrfimha, Vishnoo, and Shivfi preside over human affairs, what work 
is there assigned to the other gods ? Most of the gods, who are not the varied forms of these 
three, preside over some particular part of creation or of terrene affairs: thus fCartiklyu is the 
god of war, Liikshmee is the goddess of prosperity, &c. 4 Cicero did not suppose,’ says CuJ- 
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worth) ‘ the supreme god to do all things immediately and by,himself, but he tsiigncd some 
certain parts and provinces to other inferior gods.’ ‘ Amongst the pagans,’ adds the same 
writer, * there was nothing without a god: one presided over the rocking of the cradle, ano- 
ther over the sweeping of the house, another over the earn of corn,, another over the husk, and 
another over the knots of straw and grass.' 

Exactly the same idea prevailed among the Hindoo philosophers as is attributed to Scasvoia 
and Varro, who, says Cud worth, ‘ agreed that the civil theology then established by the Ro¬ 
man laws, was only the theology of the vulgar, but not the true; that there was another .call¬ 
ed the theology of wise men and of truth.' Still we must remind the reader, that it was not 
the grossness or absurdity of image worship that offended the Hindoo sages; they aspired to 
a state of abstraction from earthly things which was beyond the reach of the vulgar, and which 
they proudly expected would elevate them to a perfect onion with the deity, leaving the gods 
and their worshippers in a state of subjection to death, and to transmigration through every 
reptile form. 

' * „ 

Respecting the state of man in this scorld the Hindoo philosophers appear Jo have taught, that 
all men are bom under the influence of the merit or demerit of actions performed in some prior 
state ; l and that the preponderance of merit or demerit in these actions regulates the quantity 
of each of the three qualities (goonus) in each individual, viz. of the quality leading to truth 
and consequent emancipation, of that to activity, and of that to darkness, respectively termed 
the sutwu^rujft, and tdm6 goon3s; which qualities have an overwhelming influence on the actions 
and effects of tile present birth. KiipilA thus describes these qualities: ‘ The quality leading to 
truth, produces happiness; that giving rise to activity, inclines the person to seek his happiness 
among the objects of sense; aud that leading to darkness, produces insensibility. The first 
quality leads to liberation; the second to temporary happiness in the heaveus of the gods, aud 
the last to misery.’* 

According to this system, therefore, men are not born as candidates for a celestial prize, 
or as probationers having life and death set before them, every thing depending on their cha- 

1 Poit’hS£nBsee says,' Merit and demerit, as well as the universe, are eternal.’ p. <55. ChyvUntt says, 
’The fates of men arise out of works having no beginning.’ p. 857. 
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.acuri'ud etndvet is the pmnt state; but they are placed under the' effeet* ot acdb'us 
. which are said to. have had no.beginning, .and which regulateithw qualities or complexion of 
the chamcter ip entirely *a to remind m of what !• said of the doctrine of fate -according to 
Zeno and Chiysippu, that ‘ it implies an eternal and immutable series of causes and effects 
to which the deity himself is subject.* On this point, take the following authorities: l Men 
are bora subject to time, place, merit and demerit.’ * God formed creatures according to 
the eternal destiny connected with their meritorious or evil conduct.** < God created every 
thing in au inseparable connection with the merit and demerit of actions.’* * God himself is 
subject in his government tp the merit and demerit of works.’ 4 ‘ Some say, that the aery bo¬ 
dy, the senses, and the faculties also, are the fruits of actions.’* ‘ Work" of merit or de¬ 
merit in one birth, naturally give rise to virtue or vice in the uext.’O < When the appoin t¬ 
ed periods of passing through the effects of meritorious and evil actions are expired, the srnl 
will obtain emancipation.’ 7 * Birth is an evil, for with birth all manner of evils arc cor - 
nected.’ 8 Seneca says, * Divine and human affairs are alike borne along in an irresistible 
current; cause dependsupgn cause; effects arise in a long succession.’ 

Respecting thy human &odjy, the opinions of three distinguished philosophers may suffice: 
Kunadu says, * The body, is composed of one dement, earth: water, light, air, and ether are 
only assistants,’ page 436. Knpilfl, respecting the origin of bodies, delivers this opinion : 

* in the midst of that universe surrounding egg, 9 which » ten times larger than the fourteen 
spheres, by the will of the eelf-existent was produced the st’hoblfi-shftrecrtt*®,*' page 388.— 

* Causing the rare or subtle parts of his own JingS-shfirSertH to hll as clothing upon the sonls 
proceeding from himself, God created - all animals :* page 334. VftsMsht’hii says, ‘ From 
the quality leading to truth in space, arose the power of hearing; from the same in air, arose 
feeling ; in fire, the sight; in water, taste ; hi matter, smell. From the quality leading to ac¬ 
tivity united to space, arose speech; from the same in.air, aroee the poorer of the hands; in 
light, that of the feet; in water, that of production ; and in earth, that of expulsion ; and from 
this quality in the whole of. the five elements, arose the- power of the five breaths, or air re¬ 
ceived into or emitted from the body. The five senses, die five organs ef addon, the five 
breaths, with the mind and the understanding, -form the embryo body s a perdcular comhina. 

1 Coattail, page 887. S Bhrigoo, page 318. S DVksb&, page 21*. 

4 ’Ushira, page MO. S Gqfit&mh, page 407. 0 DtvfiU, page 348. T PiiksbO, page 848k 

8 ifiwttmS, page 488. - 0 Ah orphlc fragment is preserved by Athenagoras, in which llic formation of 
the world is represented under the emblem of an agg. 10 From attiMIC, gross, and ahCitci 6, body. 
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'tio» of ttwM forms the body in Us perfect state.'* Plato says, ‘ When that principle which 
ere eali quality is moved, and acts upon mattery it undergoes an euttre change, and those forms 
are produced from which arises the diversified and coherent syliciai of the universe.’ 

Si' \ 

The soul was considered by ail these philosophers as God. The vddantSBs were of opinion, 
that there existed no distinction between spirit and the boo), while KSpiift and Pdtnnjflltfe 
maintained, that besides the soul there was no such thing as spirit, preserving n distinction at 
the same time between the soul as liberated from birth, and as confined in a bodily state. Those 
who mode a distinction between the soul and spirit contended, that spirit as connected with the 
body was there in an unmixed and intangible state, as simple light or energy, and not as in any 
respect polluted by evil actions, the painful consequences of which, in a sense of misery, they 
contended were confined to the soul; and if in any part of this work an idea should have been 
given, that the Great Spirit, in an individuated state, enjoys or endures the fruits of actions, 
except by its confinement to a bodily state, the reader is entreated to substitute, in any such 
passage, the term soul. By the term jeevd, or soul, the Hindoos understand an uncreated being 
or power, separate from spirit, the subject or worshipper of spirit, which though individuated 
has one source common to all souls. Kfipilft says, * some maintain the doctrine of the in¬ 
dividuality of souls; but this is false; for ail souls have the same 'vitality.'* JSe vft signifies life, 
and the author knows no term by which to identify it, bat that of soul in a lower sense. The 
sent thus, according to some of these sages, is dependent on spirit for all its power, and under 
spirit regulates all the motions of the body: to the tool is also ascribed aii the merit and demerit 
of actions. The scat of spirit is said to be in the brain, and of the soui in the heart. Strata 
taught, ‘ that the seat of the soui was in the middle of the brain.’ The soul is also said to be 
subject, la its powers and actions, to the bodily stale in which it is placed. 

These philosophers further taught, that miM, the *t fed, and booddhee, the underttanding, 
ware assistants to the soul, and not faculties of the spirit. They considered ail living crea¬ 
tures as possessed of souls; the soul of a beast bring the same" as that in rational creatures, 
that In beasts being only more confined than that in man. ‘All life is Brfimhfi,’ says VfidA- 
Vyaaft. Archeiaus of Miletus taught, that animal* have souls which differ in their powers ac¬ 
cording to the structure of the bodies in which they reside. The Hindoo sages 
however, between the soul and animal life, the latter of which they spoke of as being mere vital 
breath. The following opinions on the intellectual part of man are,found in the Hindoo 
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■writings; ( Mind cannot he the source of life and motion, for if this had been the case, when 
this power had been pursuing something else, the body-would hare become inanimate.’) ‘ The 
understanding, though not the cause of light, in consequence of its nearness to spirit, possesses 
a degree of radiance superior to every other part of nature.’* ‘ The understanding receives 
the forms of things, and they are reflected upon' spirit. It is through the operations of the 
understanding that things are perceived.’ 9 ‘ The understanding is without beginning, for 
as a seed is said to contain the future tree, so the understanding contains the habits produced 
by fate.’ * Empedocles, maintained that * not only man but brute animals are allied to the 
divinity, for that one spirit which pervades the universe unites atl animated beings to itself 
and to one another. It is therefore unlawful to kill or eat animals which arc allied to us in 
their priuciple of life.* 

Having thru brought man on the stage of action, the Hindoo cages point out three modes 
of religion, the lowest of which relates to the popular ceremonies, and the fruit of which will 
be a religious mind, and % portion of merit and happiness. If these religious works are splen¬ 
did, a residence with the gods is promised. The next mode is that of devotion, the blessings 
promised to which are comprised in a dwelling near God in a future state. But (hat which 
these sages most exalted was the pursuit of divine wisdom, either in connection with ceremonies 
dr without them, by discrimination, subjection of the passions, and abstraction of mind. Thu 
fruit promised to this abstraction is liberation or absorption. On these subjects we have the 
following opinions : ‘ Future happiness is to be obtained by devotion, assisted by a sight of 
the image, by touching it, by meditation on its form, worshipping its feet or in its presence, 
bowing to it, serving it from affection,’&c.® ‘ Those ceremonies'by which the knowledge of 

the divine nature is obtained, and by which all evil is for ever removed, we call religion.**— 
’* Perform the appointed ceremonies for subduing the passions; listen to discourses on the di¬ 
vine nature, fix the mind unwaveringly on God, purify the body by incantations and other 
ceremonies, and persuade thyself that thou and the deity are one.’ 9 * The inferior fruit fol¬ 
lowing works is happiness With the gods.* 8 Ashwfllayflnft and Vedfi-Vyasfi, however, pro¬ 
test against the performance of works for the sake of reward: the former says, * It it improper 
to seek for a recompense for worksand the latter says, < Works are not to be considered aa 

a bargaiu.’ Other philosophers, and among them Shflnkiiracharyfi, are opposed to all works: 
** f ..m-ii'. yff. syoidt i : 

1 GotitBmtt, page 899. S P&tttnjblee, page 304. S K&pitfi, page 341. 4 Kfipltfi, 

page lit, ^' JtoWdkgiMe.page *4. 0 KBnadft, page 499. T rglistyi, page 848. 
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the latter says, < Works are wholly excluded, and knowledge alone, realizing every thing aa 
Brihnhfi, procures liberation.’*—In direct opposition to tills, Giirgfl says, « The man who is 
animated by an ardent devotion, whatever opinions he embraces, will obtain final emancipa¬ 
tion.’ 2 Narftdfi suggests another way to beatitude : ( Reliance on a religious guide, singing the 
praises of God, and abstraction, lead to future blessedness.’ 2 All these philosophers agreed 
with Sh&tatiipu, that ( The candidate for future bliss must renounce the indulgence Af the 
passions.’* 

Although many things are found in the philosophical writings of the Hindoos favourable to 
the practice of religious ceremonies and to devotion, yet the ancient system, it is evident, strong¬ 
ly recommended abstraction and the practice of those austerities which were Intended to an. 
nihiiate the passions. In this work, wisdom, or rather discrimination, was considered as the 
most effective agent, united to bodily austerities. On this subject Ktipilu thus speaks: ( We 
call that discriminating w isdom which distinguishes spirit from matter according to their dif¬ 
ferent natures: the immateriality of the one from the materiality of the other, the good of 
the one from the evil of the other, the value of the one from the worthlessness of the other.* 

‘ Nothing destroys false ideas so much as discrimination.* ‘ Every one through visible objects 
knows something of God, bat abstract ideas of God none possess, except as discrimination is 
acquired.’ ‘ Discrimination, seeing it prevents false ideas, is the cause of liberation.' 2 The 
reader will perceive that this discrimination was to be connected with yogi, which is thu9 de¬ 
scribed : ‘ The restraining of the mind, and confining it to internal motions, is called yogi!.’ 

‘ Of the eight parts of yogii, the first five serve the purpose of subduing tbe passions.’ 6 ‘ When 

/ 

the yogee renounces all assistance from the understanding, and remains without the exer- 
cisp of thought, he is identified with Brdmhfi, and remains as the pure glass when the shadow 
has left it.’ 7 The exalted powers possessed by,the yogee are thus mentioned by PutiinjOlcc: 

4 The yogie will hear celestial sounds, the soqgg ^d conversation of celestial choirs. 8 He will 
have the preception of their touch in their passage through the air.’ ‘The yogee is able to 
trace the progress of intellect through the senses, and the path of the puimal spirit through 
tiie nerves. lie is able to enter a dead or a living body by the path of the senses, and in this - 
body to act as though it were his own.’ 8 The happy state of stoicism, to which he is raised is 
thus described by Kupilii: ‘ To a yogee, in whose mind all things are identified is spirit, 

1 Page, SO*. 2 Page 352. S Page *39 ; 4 Page SO. * Kopi’u, 

p. SSI, 323 and 34*. 6 Patftnjfilee, page 384. 7 V£dK-Vya*tl, page *74. 8 Pythagoras 

is said to have been permitted to h.ar tin: celestial music of the sphere. * Pages 888,389, 
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i« infatuation? what it griff? Heaees all things u one: he it destitate of affections j 
he neither rejoices in good, nor it offended with evik* ‘A wise nan sees so many false 
thing) in those which are called true, so many disgusting things in those which are called plea¬ 
sant, and so much misery in what is called happiness, that he tarns away with disgust.’ * He 
who in tho body has obtained liberation, is of no cast, of no sect, of no order, attends to no 
duties, adheres to no shastrib, to no formulas, to no works of merit; he is beyond the reach 
ofapetch \ he remains at a distance from all secular concerns; he has renounced the lose and 
the knowledge of sensible objects; he is glorious as tho autumnal sky; he flatters none, he 
honours none, he is not worshipped, he worships none; whether he practises and follows the 
customs [of his country} or not, this is his character.’ 3 Still Pbt&njulee admits the possibi. 
iity of this abstraction being broken: ‘ If the gods succeed in exciting desire in the mind of 
the yogSS, he will be thrown back to all the evils of future transmigrations.’ 3 

On the subject of death, these philosophers entertained no idea either just or solemn. Shoo. 
ufi-Shephfi says, ‘ Material things undergo no real change ; birth and death are only appear. 
ances .’4 Goutumu says, 4 Some affirm, that death is to be identified with the completion of 
those enjoyments or sufferings which result from accountability for the actions performed in 
preceding births.’ Others call the dissolution of the union between the soul and the body, 
death; and others contend that death is merely the dissolution of the body.’ 8 Runadd expresses 
similar ideas in these words: ‘Religion and irreligion, at birth, taking the form of the under¬ 
standing, the body, and the senses, become united to them, and the dissolution of this union 
is death.’ 8 


Of transmigration these philosophers thus speak: « The impress of actions [the mark of 
merit or demerit left on the mind by actions} is to be attributed to illusion. Actions per- 
formed under the influence of illusion are followed by eight millions of births.* ‘ He who at 
death loses the human fora, loses the impressions received in the human state; bat when ha 
U bon again as a man, all the impression* of humanity are revived.* 7 —* It is the 
praduclng seed of desire that give* birth to creatures.** ' Passion is the chief came of repro¬ 
duction.’ ‘ The five sources of misery, that h, ignorance, selfishness, passion, hatred, awl 
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fear, Whtch spring- from the actions of former births, at the moment ofa person's birth become 
assistants to actions: the existence of pride, passion, or envy, infallibly secures a birth, con* 
nected with earthly attachment Men who are moved by attachment, envy, or fear, become 
that upon which the mind is stedfastly fixed.’ The Pythagoreans taught, that 4 after the rati¬ 
onal mind is freed from the chains of the body, it assumes an ethereal vehicle, and passes into 
the regions of the {lead, where it remains till it is sent back to this world, to be the inhabi¬ 
tant of’some other body, brntal or human. These ideas were the foundation of their absti-' 
nence from animal food, and of the exclusion of animal sacrifices from their religious ceremo¬ 
nies.* * The rational soul,’ adds Pythagoras, ‘ is a demon sprung front the divine soni of the 
world, and sent down into the body as a punishment for its crimes in a former state.’ 

Literatim or absorption, was thus treated of by the Hindoo sages: c Emancipation consists 
in the extinction of all sorrow.’ 2 4 Future happiness consists in being absorbed iu that God who 
is a sea of joy.’3— 4 Exemption from future birth can be obtained only by a person’s freeing 
himself from all attachment to sensible objects.’ 4 Discriminating wisdom produces emancipa¬ 
tion.’ 4 The Vedantu teaches, that discriminating wisdom produces absorption into Brumhii; 
the Sankhyfl says, absorption into life.’ 1 4 Emancipation is to be obtained by perfert abstraction 
of mind.’ 5 — 4 Liberation is to be obtained only by divine wisdom, which, however, cahnot' 
exist in the mind without wholly extinguishing all consciousness of outward tilings by medita¬ 
tion on the one Briimhii. In this manner the soul may obtain emancipation even in a bodily' 
state.’J—‘By ascending through the states of a student, a secular, and a hermit, a person will 
obtain absorption.’ 7 4 The practice of ceremonies and divine knowledge are both necessary 
to procure liberation.’!! 4 Absorption will immediately succeed the removal of mistake respect¬ 
ing matter, or the value of material things.’ 9 Pythagoras thought, that the soul after successive 
purgations would return to the eternal source from which it fiist proceeded.—Chrysippus and'" 
Cleanthes taught, that even the gods would at length return to Jupiter, and iu him lose their 
separate existence. Jumiklugnec, a Hindoo sage, however, rejects this idea of the extinction' 
of ail identity of existence in a futore state: ‘ The idea of losing a distinct existence by ato- 

1 ‘Souls,’ says Plato, ‘ are sent down into the human body as into a sepulchre or prison.' 3 GoutlbnC, 
p. 227. 3 Vftsliisht’ha, p. 2ST. 4 KfipiiB, pages 831,331 and 3S3. * It is only,’ says Plato, 1 bjr disen. 

gagipg itself from all animal passions, that the soul of man can he prepared to return to its original habita¬ 
tion.’ 5 PBtSnjSke, p. 289. G V&U-Yyastt, p. 838. 

9 Vi-Uihsp$tee, page 330. 
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sorption, as a drop is lost in the ocean, is abhorrent: it is pleasant to feed on sweetmeats, but 
no one wishes to be the sweetmeat itself.’ 1 

The Hindoo sages were not all agreed respecting the dissolution of the universe, or in what 
the Greeks called the periodical revolution of nature, or the Platonic or Great Year. KfipilA and 
others clearly taught that the world would be dissolved - Kopilu says, ‘ That in which the world 
will be absorbed is called by some crude matter, by others illusion, aud by others atoms.'*— 
Zeno says, ‘ At this period, all material forms are lost in one chaotic mass ; all animated 
nature is reunited to the deity, and nature again exists in its original form as one whole, con* 
Bisting of God and matter. From this chaotic state, however, it again emerges, by the ener¬ 
gy of the Efficient Principle, and gods and men, and all the forms of regulated nature, arc re¬ 
newed, to be dissolved and renewed in endless succession.’ The Egyptians ‘conceived that the 
universe undergoes a periodical conflagration, after which all things arc restored to their origi¬ 
nal form, to pass again through a similar succession of changes.’—Joimiuee, on the other hand, 
maintains, that‘The doctrine of the total dissolution of the universe is not just.’ 3 ( The world 
had no beginning, and will have no end :* as long as there are works, there must be birth, and 
a world like the present as a theatre on which they may be performed, and the effects passed 
through.’-* Goutumii, Dnkshii and others taught, that some parts of the universe, or of the or¬ 
der of things, were eternal: among these they included space, time, the v£dn, the auimal soul, 
the primary atoms, &c. 

Having thus carried this summary through the most distinguished parts of the Hindoo phi¬ 
losophy, the reader may be anxious to know how far these philosophers, thus incessantly con¬ 
tradicting each other, were persuaded of the truth of the doctrines they taught: Gout fund 
says, ‘ Evidence of the truth of tilings is to be obtained through the senses, by inference, 
by comparison, and by sensible signs or words.’o Joimiuee says, ‘ Truth is capable of the 
clearest demonstration, without the possibility of mistake,’ 7 while Katyaydnu maintains, that 
* nothing is certain but existenc^and non-existence,’i and Goutumii adds, ‘ God has placed 
in our nature a disposition to err.* 9 Arcesilaus * taught, that every thing is uncertain to the 
human understanding.’ Protagoras is said to have taught, that contradictory arguments may 
be advanced upon every subject; that all natural objects are perpetually varying j that the 
senses convey different reports to different persons, aud even to the same person, at different 

1 Page 353. S Page SIS. S Page 233. 4 Dirsartki maintained that the 

human race always existed.—Pherrcydes was of oplnon that Jupiter, duration, and chaos, were eternal. 
6 Page 443. 6 Page 223. 1 Page 232. H Page 230. 0 Page m. 
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tlmec.’ The Purrhonists maintained, that the inferences which philosophers hare drawn front 
the reports of the senses are doubtful, and that any general comparison drawn from appear- 
paces may be overturned by reasonings equally plausible with those by which it is supported. 

From all these quotations the reader will perceive such an agreement between the philoso¬ 
phical systems of all the ancients as may well excite the highest astonishment. The Greek and 
Hindoo sages, it might be supposed, lived in one age and country,, imbibing the principles 
of each other by continual intercourse. 

There are many other remarkable coincidences not noticed in these remarks : for instance, 
the Pythagoreans taught, that after the rational mind is freed from the chains of the body, it 
assumes an aerial vehicle : this vehicle the Hindoos call aprdtu shiireeru ;—Pythagoras thought 
with the vedii, tiiat lie could cure diseases by incantations ;—Epicurus was of opinion that the 
earth was in form a circular plane, and that a vast ocean surrounded the habitable world ;— 
both the Greek and Hindoo ascetics concealed their ideas respecting the popular opinions and 
worshipthe subjects controverted amongst them were substantially the same ;—their modes 
of discussion were the same ;—their dress and manners were very similar, of which Diogenes 
may afford an example : this sage, it is said, wore a coarse cloak, carried a wallet and a staff, 
and made the porticos and other public places his habitation. 

But after ail these efforts of the greatest minds, Greek and Hindoo, that ever were sent down 
to earth, how deplorable, that, on subjects so infinitely important to man, (he results should 
bave been so painfully uncertain j and how irresistibly are we brought to the scripture doctrine, 
that human wisdom is utterly insufficient, without the promised assistance from above, to lead 
ms Sato the path of truth, especially as it respects the knowledge of the divine nature and will. 

The author thinks he cannot conclude this part of the introductory chapter better, than by 
inserting from Barthelemy, a short but very animated description of the clashing opinions of 
the Gree ks :— 

b I one day found in the portico of Jupiter, some Athenians engaged in philosophical discus- 
u sions. No, sorrowfully exclaimed an old disciple of Heraclitus, I can never contemplate na¬ 
ture without a secret horror. AH living creatures are only in a state of war or ruin ; the in¬ 
fs habitants of the air, the waters, and the earth, are endowed with force or cunning only for 
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*< the purpose of mutual persecution and deetructfon : I myself murder and deroar the hnima) 
44 which 1 have fed with my own hands, until I shall be devouredin my turn by rile insects. 

44 I fix my attention on more pleasing objects, replied a young follower of Democritus. The 
‘' flow and ebb of generations afflicts me no mere than the periodical succession of the waves of 
“ the oceou, or of the leaves of trees.i What matters it that such and such individuals appear 
04 disappear ? The earth it a theatre changing its scenery every moment. Is it not annually 
“ clothed with new flowers and new fruits ? The atoms of which I am composed will one day 
re-unite after their separation, and I shall revive in another form.” 


u Alas 1 said a third, the degree of love or hatred, of joy or grief with which wc are affected, 
u has but too much influence on our judgments.” When sick, I see nothing in nature but a 
44 system of destruction ; but when in health, I behold only a system of reproduction. 

44 It is in reality both, observed a fourth: when the universe emerged from chaos, intelligent 
44 beings bad reason to flatter themselves that the Supreme Wisdom would deign to unveil to 
44 them the motive of their existence; but this secret he reserved to himself alone, and, ad- 
44 dressing himself to second causes, pronounced only these two words; Destroy; Reproduce :> 
44 words which have for ever fixed the destiny of the world. 

44 1 know not, resumed the first, whether it be for their diversion, or with a serious design, 
44 that the gods have formed us j 5 but this I know, that it is the greatest of misfortunes to be 
44 born, and the greatest happiness to die. 0 Life, said Pindar, is but the dream of a shadow : r 
44 a sublime image, and which depicts with a single stroke all the inanity of man. Life, said 
44 Socrates,'should only be meditation on death : 8 a singular paradox, to suppose that we are 
44 compelled to live only to learn to die. Man is born, lives, and dies, in the same instant; 
44 and in that instant so fugitive, what a complication of sufferings ! Ills entrance into life is 
44 proclaimed by cries and tears; in infancy and adolescence come masters to tyrannise over 
44 him, and duties which exhaust his strength j® next follows a terrific succession of arduous la- 

I Mimuer«ap. Stub. serm. 80. p.898. Simonid. ap. eund. p. 830.—2 Plin. Hist. Nat. lib. 7. cap. 55 t 
i. p. 411. Brock. Hist. Philos, t. 1. p. 11U5.-3 Aristot. de. Bbct. lib. 1. cap. a. t. U. p. 418.-1 yEsop. * p . 
Ktob. serm. 103. p. 501. S Plat. de'Leg. lib. 1.1. ii. p. 044.—0 Sophorl. in (Edip. Colon, v. 12'!). Rues, 
chyl. et alii ap. Stob. serm. 00. p. 340 et SSI. Cicer. Tuscul. lib. 1. cap. 48. t. ii. p. *73.—7 Pind hi P, thbr 
od, 8. v. 130.—8 Plat, in Phaedoa. 1 .1. p. 64 et 07. Id ap. Colem. Alexand. Mtromat. lib. 6. p. 088.-41 So-' 
phoel. in CGdip. Colon, v. 1200. Axioch. ap. Plat. t. Ui. p. M6. Teles, ap. StojD. ap. ess. 
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•* hours, QTgry helmin g cores, bitter affliction, and conflicts of every kind; and all ibis is ter- 
mutated by an old age which renders him an object of contempt, and a tomb that consigns 
t( him to oblivion. You have but to study him. His virtues are only the barter for his vices : 
<( if he refrains from one, it is only to obey the other. 1 If he avails not himself of hb expert. 
“ ence, he is a child beginning every day to live: if he makes use of it, he is an old man who 
“ has lived only too long. Hu possesses two signal advantages over other animals, foresight 
“ and hope. What has Nature done ? She has cruelly impoisoned them with fear. What a 
“ void in every thing he does ! What varieties and incongruities in all his propensities and 
“ projects ! I would ask you, What is roan ? 

“ I will tell you, answered a giddy youth who entered at the moment. Then drawing from 
“ under his robe a little figure of wood or paste.board, of which the limbs might be moved by 
certain strings that he stretched and relaxed at pleasure. I 2 3 4 These threads, said he, are the 
“ passions, which hurry us sometimes to the ouc side and sometimes to the others This b 
“ all 1 know of the matter; and having so said, he immediately walked away. 

“ Onr life, said a disciple of Plato, b at once a comedy and tragedy ; in the former point 
“ of view it can have no other plot than our folly, nor in the latter any catastrophe but death; 
“ and as it partakes of the nature of both these dramas. It is interspersed with pleasures and 
“ with pains. 9 


“ The conversation was perpetually varying. One denied the existence of motion; another 
“ that of the objects by which we appear surrounded. Every thing external, said they, b only 
“ deceit and falsehood ; every thing internal only error and illusion. Our senses, onr pass!* 
“ ons, and reason, lead us astray ; sciences, or rather idle opinions, force us from the repose 
“ of ignorance to abandon ns to all the torment of uncertainty; and the pleasures of the mind 
“ hare contrasts a thousand times more painful than those of the senses. 

I ventured to speak. Men, said I, are becoming more and more enlightened. May we not 
u presume that, after exhausting alt their errors, they will at length discover the secret of those 
“ mysteries which occasion them such anxiety?—And do you know what happens then ? an* 

) Plat, in Phicilon. t. i. p. 09. 

2 Herodot. lib. 2 . cap. 48. Lib. de Mund. ap. ArUtot. cap. 0.1.1. p. 6M. Lucian, de Deft Syr. cap. 10, 

t. ill. p. 403 . Apul. de Mond. &C.— ». Pbt.de Leg. lib. 1.1U. p. 041 . 

4 Plat, iu Pbileb. t ii. p. 5U. 
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u swered some one. When this secret is on the point of being discovered, nature is suddenly 
“ attacked with some dreadful disease. 1 A deluge or a conflagration destroys the nations, with 
l< all the monuments of their intelligence and vanity. These fearful calamities have often de- 
(c solatcd our globe. The torch of science has been more than once extinguished and rekind- 
“ Jed. At each revolution, a few individuals who have escaped by accident re-unite the thread 
“ of generations; and behold a new race of wretches laboriously employed for a long series 
“ of ages in forming themselves Into societies, making laws, Inventing arts, and bringing their 
cc discoveries to perfection, 8 till a new catastrophe swallows them up likewise in the gulf of 
<* oblivion 1 

“ Unable any longer to sustain a conversation to me so extraordinary and novel, I precipl. 
ct tately left the portico, and, without knowing whither I directed my steps, presently found 
<( myself on the banks of the Ilyssus. My mind was violently agitated with the most melanchor 

1y and afflicting reflections. Was it to acquire such odious knowledge, then, that I had quit- 
“ ted my country and relations! And do all the efforts of human understanding only sc-ve to 
“ shew us that we are the most miserable of bejngs! But whence happens it that these beings 
** exist? whence does it happen that they perish? What mean those periodical changes which 
“ eternally take place on the theatre of the world ? For whom is this dreadful spectacle intend- 
« ed ? Is it for the gods who hare no need of it; is it for men who arc its victims ? And 
i( why am I myself compelled to act a part on this stage ? Why was I drawn from non-entity 
“ without my knowledge, and rendered wretched without being asked w hether I consented to 
« be so? I interrogate the heavens, the earth, and the whole universe. What answer can thqy 
« give ? They silently execute orders without any knowledge of their motives. I question the 
« sages: cruel men! They have answered me. They have taught me to know myself! They 
, “ have stripped me of all the claims I had to my own esteem! Already I am unjust toward.; 
u the gods, and ere long perhaps I shall be barbarous towards men { 

« To what a height of violence and enthusiasm does a heated imagination transport us! At a 
*( single glance I had run over all the consequences of these fatal opinions; the slightest appear • 

ances were become to me realities; the most groundless apprehensions were converted into 
« torments: my ideas, like Ajghtftil phantoms, maintained a conflict in my mind with the vio- 
« lence of contending waves agitated by the tempest. 

Plat. in. Tim. t. Ui. p. 28. Ariatot. Meteor, lib. 2. cap. 14. t. i. p. 540. Polyb. lib. 0. p. 458. HeracHt. 
Sfp. Clem. Alex. lib. 6. p. 711. Nut. Potter, ibid.—2 Ariatot. Metaph. lib. 14. gap. 8. t. U. p. 1003. 
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* w In the midst of this storm of warring passions I had thrown myself, without perceiving it, 
“ at the foot of a plane tree, under which Socrates used sometimes to converse with his disci- 
•“ pies. 1 The recollection of this wise and happy man served only to increase my anxiety and 
“ delirium. I called on him aloud, and bathed with my tears the spot where he had once sit- 
“ ten, when I discovered at a distance Phocns, the ton of Phocion, and Ctesippns, the son of 
“ Chabrias,2 accompanied by some young men of my acquaintance. I had barely time to re- 
“ cover the use of my sensei before they approached, and obliged me to follow them.” 

The Hindoo at the hour of death finds nothing to support him in the system of philosophy 
and idolatry in which he has been educated ; be is not an ascetic who has spent his days in a 
forest, and obtained perfect abstraction of mind, and therefore he has no hopes of absorption. 
He has performed no splendid acts of merit, and therefore cannot look for a situation in the 
heaven^ of the gods. He has been the slave of his passions and of the world, and therefore 
some dreadful place of torment, or transmigration into some brutal form, is his only prospect. 
—However awful it may be, the author has been surprized to find that the Hindoos at large 
have no expectation whatever of happiness after death. They imagine that continuance in a 
state of bodily existence is of itself a certain mark that further transmigrations await them. 
T hey say, that while they arc united to a body full of wants, they must necessarily sin to meet 
these wants; that is, worldly anxiety cannot be shaken off, and that therefore it is in vain to 
think of heaven. 

All this load of ceremonies—all these services to spiritual guides and bramhhns—these con¬ 
stant ablutions—these endless repetitions of the name of God—these pilgrimages—these offer¬ 
ings for the emancipation of the dead—ail is come to this : at death the mau is only a log of 
wood which Y limit is going to throw upon the fire; or he is an ill-fated spark of the ethe¬ 
real flame become impure by its connection with matter, a connection which it never sought, 
aud separation from which it can never obtain, till thoroughly emancipated from all material 
influence; but in endeavours to do which (and these depending not on its free agency bat on 
the complexion of former actions) no aid from above is promised. So that in'the origin of his 
mortal existence, in its continuance, and in its close, the Hindoo supposes himself to be urged 
on by a fate not to be -changed or resisted; that therefore all repentance, aU'effbrt8, are use¬ 
less ;—when the stream turns, it will be proper to row, but never till then. While he rc- 


S Plat, in Pfandr. t. lii. p. 320. 
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tains these ideas therefore, a Hindoo can never avail himself of the help and consolation held 
out to him by dirine Revelation. It is of no avail to invite a man, unless his views can bet 
changed, to the use of prayer, who firmly believes that an almost endless succession of trans* 
migrations inevitably await him, and that in these states he must expiate by his own sufferings 
every atom and tinge of Ms offences. Such a Hindoo can have no idea that the Almighty is 
accessible; that he “ waits to be graciousthat “ this is the accepted time and the day of 
salvation j” that “ if the wicked forsake his way, the Lord will abundantly pardonj” and that 
“ whosoever shall caU on the name of the Lord shall be saved.”—O horrid system 1 O deplo- 

a 

rable infatuation! Never was there a people more ardent, more industrious, more persevering 
in the pursuit of secular schemes. Never was there a people reduced to so fatal an apathy 
respecting eternal redemption, an apathy brought on by belief* in doctrines having for their 
basis an unchanging necessity, without beginning and without end. 

The author Would here have closed these observations, but as many of the remarks scatter* 
ed up and down in this work, on the manners, the character, and moral condition of the Hin- 
doos, will, he fears, appear to some of his readers harsh and over-coloured, he cannot believo 
that he should be doing justice to a subject so important, or to his own character, if he were 
to leave these statements to rest on his solitary testimony; and if he did not avail himself of 
the powerful name and unquestioned veracity, of a gentleman from whose testimony there can 
be ne appeal, and whe has, in the succeeding extracts, as perfectly canght the moral features 
and very expression of the character of the Hindoo as though the whole nation had sat to him, 
and he had been the very Reynolds of his age. This testimony will be found in Mr. Grant’s 
Observation s on the State of Society among the Asiatic Subjects of Great Britain , particularly 
with respect to morals ; and the means of improving it. Written chiefly in the year 17OT.— 
Ordered, by the House ef Commons, to he printed 15 June, 1813.” 

ft In prosecuting the proposed inquiry, the state of society and manners among the people of 
Hmdoostan, and more particularly among those who Inhabit our territories, becomes in the 
first place a special object of attention. It is an object which perhaps has never yet received 
that distinct and particular consideration, t« which from Us importance in a political and mo¬ 
ral view, it h entitled.. 

It has snited the views of some philosophers to represent that people as amiable and res- 
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pec table; and a few lata traveller* hare chosen rather to place some softer trait* of their cha» 
rasters in an engaging light, than to giro a just delineation of the whole. The generality how- 
ever of those who have written concerning Hindostan, appear to have concurred in affirming 
what foreign residents there have as generally thought, nay, what the natives themselves free* 
ly acknowledge of each other, that they are a people exceedingly depraved. 

“ In proportion as we have become better acquainted with them, we have found this descrip* 
tion applicable, in a sense beyond the conception even of former travellers. The writer of 
this paper, after spending many years in India, and a considerable portion of them in the in* 
terior of onr provinces, inhabited almost entirely by natives, towards whom whilst acknow* 
ledging his views of their general character, he always lived in habits of good will, is obliged 
to add bis testimony to all preceding evidence, and to avow that they exhibit human nature 
in a very degraded humiliating state, and are at once, objects of discsteem, and of cosunise* 
ration. Discriminations in so vast a body as the whole Hindoo people, there must be; though 
the general features are very similar.. 

u Among that people, the natives of Bengal rank low; and these as best known and form¬ 
ing the largest division of our Asiatic subjects, are held more particularly in view in this essay. 
The Mahomedans who are mixed with them, may, hi regard to manners and morals, often bo 
comprehended under the same observations; but something distinct shall afterwards be sob*, 
joined concerning them. 

“ Of the Bengalize, then, 4t is true most generally that they are destitute, to a wonderful 
degree, of those,qualities which are requisite to the security and comfort of society. They 
want truth, honesty, and good faith, in an extreme, of which Europeaa Society furnishes no 
example. In Europe those principles are the standard of character and credit; men who have 
them not are still solicitous to maintain the reputation of them, and those who arc known to 
be devoid of them sink into contempt. It is not so In Bengal. The qualities themselves are 
so generally gene, that men do not found their pretension in society upon them; they take 
no paios to acquire or to keep up the credit of possessing them. Those virtues sire not "the 
tests by which connections and associations me regulated; nor does the absence of them, 
however plain and notorious, greatly lower any one in public estimation, nor strip him of his 
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acquaintance. Want of veracity especially, is se habitual, that if a mart hal truth to defend, 
he will hardly fail' to recur to falshood tor its support. In matters of interest, the use of Ijf* 
lag. seems to natural, that it gives no provocation, it is treated as an excusable indulgence, a 
mode of proceeding from which general toleration has taken away offence, and the practice 
of cheating, pilfering, tricking, and imposing, in the ordinary transactions of life are to com¬ 
mon, that the Iliodoos seem to regard them as they do natural evils, against which they will 
defend themselves as well as they can, but at which it would be idle to be angry. Very fla¬ 
grant breaches of truth and honesty pass without any deep or lasting stain. The scanda¬ 
lous conduct of Tippoo in recently denying to Lord Cornwallis, in the face of the world, the 
existence of that Capitulation* which he had shamefully broken, was merely an example of 
the tnanners of the country, where such things occur in common life every day. 

u In the worst parts of Europe, there are no doubt great numbers of men who are sincere, 
uptight, and conscientious. In Bengal, a man of real veracity aud integrity is a great phe¬ 
nomenon ; one contctentiout in the whole of hit conduct , it is to be feared, is an unknown cha¬ 
racter. Every .where in this quarter of the globe, there is still much generous trust and con¬ 
fidence, and men are surprised when they find themselves deceived. In Bengal, distrust is 
awake in all transactions ; bargains and agreements arc made with mutual apprehensions of 
breach of fhith, conditions and securities arc multiplied, and failure in them excites little or 
no surprise. 

<( A serious proposal made to a native, that he should be guided in all his intercourses and 
dealings by the principles of truth and jnstice, would be regarded as weak and impracticable. 
** Do you know,” he would reply, “ the character of all those with whom I have to act ? How 

can I subsist if I take advantage of nobody, while every person takes advantage of me ?” 
Frauds, deceptions, evasions, and procrastinations, in every line of life, in all professions, 
perpetually occur, and forgeries also are often resorted to with little scruple. 

“ If confidence is from necessity or credulity at any time reposed, it is considered by the 
other party as the season of harvest. Few will omit to seize such an opportunity of profit. 
The ciiief agent or steward of'a landholder or of a merchant, will commonly endeavour to 
transfer to lnreself what he can gradually purloin of the property and the influence of his prin¬ 
cipal ; this agent is in the mean time preyed upon in a similar way, though on a smaller scale, 


• Cohn bet ere. 
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by hta dependents, especially if prosperity has rendered him less Vigilant. But suppose Mm, 
by a slow, silent, and systematic pursuit, to hare accumulated a large fortune, and to lease 
it on his death to his son ; the son, rich and indolent, is in turn imperceptibly fleeced by his 
domestic. 

“ Menial servants who hare been long in place, and hare even evinced a real attachment to 
their masters, are nevertheless in the habitual practice of pilfering from them. If a nephew 
is entrusted by an uncle, or a son by his father, with the management of his concerns, there 
is no certainty that he will not set up a separate interest of his own. Wardships and execu¬ 
torships, trusts of the most necessary and sacred kind, which all men leaving property and 
infant children must repose in surviving friends. Are in too many instances grossly abused. 
The coulidcuce to which the Bengalese are most true, is in (he case of illicit practices, on which 
occasions .they act upon a point of honour. 

** Even the Europeans, though in general possessed of power and of comparative strength of 
character, which makes them to be particularly feared, yet as often as they are careless or 
credulous in their transactions with the Bengalese, And that they have fallen into the' hands 
of harpies.* , 


Through the influence of similar principles, power entrusted to a native of Hindoostan sel¬ 
dom fails of being exercised tyrannically, or perverted to the purposes of injustice. Official, 
or ministerial employments of all sorts, and in all gradations, are generally used as means of 
peculation. 


“It lias already appeared that the distribution of justice, whenever it has been committed 

* “ If the reader should here advert to the many large fortunes which are brought from India, and thence 
infer that the Europeans make their own part good there, notwithstanding all the dishonest artifices of 
the Hindoos whom they are obliged to employ, he may be answered, that arcordingto the judgment of the 
person who writes title, the great muss of the fortunes now acquired, is not by any mode of extortion or 
exaction taken out of the pockets of individuals. A considerable portion ofit is derived from the offices, 
salaries, contracts, and emoluments, enjoyed under government. Another portion from commerce, par¬ 
ticularly foreign commerce, in which Europeans have superior enterprise, character, and advantage. And 
if any part is obtained by forbidden means, still the acquisition may in geuaral be traced-qltiinatcly to wbat 
is strictly public property, not the property of private individuals. These slight remarks are thrown out 
ns worthy the consideration of those persons, who without examination or inquiry are apt to suspect, that 
every fortune gained in India is got by extortion. More might be added upon the su' jeet, but it would 
pot suit tbp design of.the pressnt work," 

G 3 
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tenativei, whether ifcxtoos or Mahemedan*, bits commonly* become a traffic in venality ; the 
heal canto being obliged topay for success, and the wont haring the opportunity of purchase 
iog it. Money has procured acquittance even for murder. Such ia the power of money, that 
bo crime ii more frequent, hardly any Jeu thought of, than perjury. It ia no extraordinary 
thing to see two seta of witnesses swearing directly contrary to each other, and to find, upon 
a minute investigation, that few probably of*the evidences on either side have a competent 
knowledge of the matter ia question. Now as these corruptions begin not in the practice of 
the court* of law, but have their origin in the character of the people, it is just to state them 
in illustration of that character; for although the legal reforms introduced by Lord Cornwallis 
will purify, it may he hoped, the fountains of justice, yet the best administration of law will 
not eradicate the internal principles of depravity. 

<c Selfishness, in a word, unrestrained by principle, operates universally; and money, the 
grand instrument of selfish gratifications,' may be called the supreme idol of the Hindoos. De¬ 
prived for the most part of political power, and destitute of boldness of spirit, but formed for 
business, artful, frugal, and persevering, they are absorbed in schemes for the gratification of 
avarice. 

“The tendency of that abandoned selfishness is to set “every man’s hand against every man,” 
either in projects, or in acts of open force. From violence however, fear interposes to re¬ 
strain them. The people of the lower provinces in particular, with an exception of the mi¬ 
litary caste, are as dastardly as they are unprincipled. They seek their ends by mean arti¬ 
fices, low ennning, intrigue, falshood, servility, and hypocritical obsequiousness. To supe¬ 
riors they appear full of reverence, of humble and willing submission, and readiness to do 
every thing that may he required of them; and as long as they discern something either to 
expect or to fear, they are wonderfully patient of slights, neglects, and injuries. But under 
all this apparent passiveness and meanness of temper, they are Immoveably persisting in theiv 
secret views. With inferiors, they indemnify themselves by an indulgence of the feelings 
which were confronted before, and towards dependents, especially towards those whom an 
official situation subjects to their authority, they carry themselves with the mean pride of 
low minds. In the interior, anfc by far the most numerous class of the community, where 
each mao is nearly on a level with Ms. neighbour, the native character appears with less dis* 

* “ There may be exceptions j Ibrahim All Khsu of Benares is reckoned a man of probity.’* 
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guise. The jwinna have a freer range, and new consequences an seen to remit from die 
absence of the primary virtues of society. Discord, hatred, abase, slanders, injuries, com¬ 
plaints, sad-litigations, sail the effects of selfishness unrestrained by principle, prevail to a sur¬ 
prising degree. They overspread die land, they come perpetually before all men in autho- 

» 

rity. The deliberate malice, the falshood, the calumnies, and the avowed enmity with which 
the people pursue each other, and sometimes from father to son, offer a very mortifying view 
of the human character. No stranger can sit down among them without being struck With 
this temper of malevolent contention and animosity, as a prominent feature in the character of 
the society, f t is seen in every village, the inhabitants live among each other in a sort of re¬ 
pulsive state, nay it enters into almost every family. Seldom is there a hOushold without its 
internal divisions, and lasting enmities, roost commonly too on the score of interest. The 
women partake of tins spirit of discord. Held in slavish subjection by the men, they rise in 
furious passions against each other, which vent themselves in such loud, virulent, and Inde¬ 
cent railings, ns are hardly to be heard in any other part of the world. 

“ Though the Bengaleze in general have not sufficient resolution to vent their resentments 
against each other in open combat, yet robberies, thefts, burglaries, river piracies, and all sorts 
of depredations where darkness, secrecy, or surprize can give advantage, are exceedingly 
common, and have been so in every past period of which any account is extant. There are 
castes of robbers and thieves, who consider themselves acting in their proper profession, and 
having united their families, train their children to it. No where in the world are ruffians 
more adroit or more hardened. Troops of these banditti, it is well known, are generally em¬ 
ployed or harboured by the zemindars of the districts, who are sharers in their booty. They 
frequently make attacks in bodies, and on those occasions murder is very common. Bat be¬ 
sides these regular corps, multitudes of individuals employ themselves in despoiling their neigh¬ 
bours. Nor is it only in luge and populous places and their vicinity, that such violences are 
practised; no part of the country, no village is safe from them. Complaints of depredations 
in every quarter, on the highways, on the water as well as die land, are perpetual. Though 
these are the crimes more immediately within the reach of justice, and though numbers of 
criminals have been, and are executed, the evils still subsist. Doubtless the corrupt adminis¬ 
tration of criminal jnstice in Bengal, for many years under the authority of the Nabob, has 
greatly aggravated disorders of this nature; but they have their origin from remoter springs. 
Robbers among the Hindoos, and frequently thieves also, are educated from their infancy in 
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tiie belief that their profession is a right one. No ray of instruction reaches them to convince 
them of the contrary, and the feeble stirrings of natural conscience arc soon overborne by 
example and practice. Besides this, they hold, in common with other Hindoos, the principle 
of fatalism, which in their case has most pernicious effects. They believe that they are des¬ 
tined by an inevitable necessity to their profession, and to all that shall befal them in it; they 
therefore go on without compunction, and are prepared to resign life, whenever the appointed 
period shall come, with astonishing indifference; considering the law that condemns them, not 
us the instrument of justice, but as the power of a stronger party. And here again it is evi¬ 
dent, that a radical change in principle must be produced, before a spirit of rapine,'thus nou¬ 
rished, can bo cured. 

♦ , 

« Benevolence has been represented as a leading principle in the minds of the Hindoos j but 
those who make this assertion know little of their character. How'is it possible that bene¬ 
volence should be vigorous where justice, truth, and good faith are so greatly wanting ? Certain 
inodes indeed of distributing victuals to mendicants, and a scrupulous abstinence from some 
sorts of animal food, are prescribed by the religion of the Hiudoos. But the ostentatious dis¬ 
tribution is frequently commutative ; an offering from the gain of iniquity bestowed on idle 
and sturdy priests. And though a Hindoo would shrink with horror from the idea of direct¬ 
ly slaying a cow, which is a sacred animal among them, yet he who drives one in his cart, 
-gaffed and excoriated as she often is by the yoke, beats her unmercifully from hour to hour, 
without any care or consideration of the consequence. Though therefore the institution of the 
two practices in question, may be urged as an argument for the originally benevolent turn of 
the religion which enjoined them, it will not at all follow that individuals, w ho in future ages 
perform them In obedience to that religion, must also be benevolent; and he who is cruel even 
to that creature for which he is taught by his religion to entertain the highest reverence, gives 
,t}ie strongest proof of an unfeeling disposition. It is true that in many cases they are strict 
in observing forms. These are indeed their religion, and the foundation of their hopes; their 
castes are implicated in them, and in their castes their civil stafe and comfprt. But of the 
Sentiments which (he forms would Beem to indicate, they are totally regardless. Though 
from the physical structure of their bodies they are easily susceptible of impressions, yet that 
they, have little real tenderness of mind, seems very evident from several circumstances. The 
first that shall be mentioned is the shocking barbarity of their punishments. The cutting off 
legs, hands, noses, and ears, putting out of eyes, and other penal inflictions of a similar Irind. 
ail performed in the coarsest manner, abundantly justify our argument 
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“ A similar disposition to cruelty is likewise shown in their treatment of vanquished enemies. 
And in general a want of sensibility for others is a very eminent characteristic of this people. 
The apathy with which a Hindoo views all persons and interests unconnected with himself, is 
such as excites the indiguation of Europeans. At any rate his regards extend but to a very 
narrow circle. 1'atiiotism is absolutely unknown in Hindustan. * 

w These observations lead us to another striking proof of want of benevolence in the Hin¬ 
doos ; namely, their deficiency.of natural affection. It is admitted that examples are not ve¬ 
ry uncommon of parents who show much tenderness to their children, especially during their 
infancy; but instances on the other side are so general, as clearly to mark the dispositions of 
the people. The following fact is one out of many, by which this assertion might be justified. 
In the scarcity of grain which prevailed about Calcutta in the year 1788, a gentleman then 
high, now still higher lit office time, ordered bis servants to buy any children that might be 
brought for sale, (for in times of dearth Hindoo parents frequently sell their offspring,) 
and to tell their mothers, that when the scarcity should be over, they might come again and 
receive their children back. Of about twenty thus humanely preserved, most of whom were 
females, only throe were ever enquired for by their mothers. The scarcity was neither ex¬ 
treme nor long. The unnatural parents cannot be supposed to have perished from want, for 
each received money for her child, and by the liberal contribution of the inhabitants of Cal¬ 
cutta, and chiefly of the Europeans, rice was distributed daily to multitudes at various stations 
about the city. And yet notwithstanding this facility of obtaining food, a woman was at that 
time seen, in broad day, to throw away her iufant child upon the high road. Most of the 
slaves in Hindostan (where they are used only for domestic services) have lost their freoddm 
by the act of their parents. If the necessity is such at times as to lead to this expedient, is 
it not also an occasion to call forth the warmth of parental affection ? Filial and paternal af¬ 
fection appear equally deficient among them ; add in the conjugal relation, the characteristic 
indifference of the people is also discernible among those who come most within the sphere of 
European observation, namely, the lower orders. 

M The domestic state of the better ranks is more concealed from general view; but from the 
knowledge which is acquired, and from the peculiar usages by which marriage is governed 
among the Hindoos, we have no reason to believe that it is often sweetened by generous at¬ 
tachment or rational enjoyment. The parties betrothed by their parents whilst mere chiU 
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dren, tnui(planted with mind* uncultivated and inexperienced, from the maternal zenana* 
into One of their own, united whilst reason is stilt in its infancy,, can give little more account 
of the situation in which they find themselves than animals of a lower species. Affection 
and choice hare bad no infiuence in this connection, nor does it often happen that the for* 
mer is studied and improved. The parties continue passive under that law which first brought 
them together. According to the despotic manners of the East, the husband is lord, and 
the wife a servant; seldom does he think of making her a companion or a friend. Poly¬ 
gamy, which is tolerated among the Hindoos, tends stilt more to destroy all rational domes- 
tk society. The honour of the family, and the preservation of its caste, the most awful of 
its concerns, depends on the reputation of the wife. She is secluded from all eyes but those 
of her nearest relations, and the most terrifying and disgraceful punishments are held out 
yfaw misconduct. From so early an union, and such subsequent cure, Europeans may 
suppose that order and decorum reign in the Hindoo zenanas; but the conclusion is found¬ 
ed on conjecture, rather than upon actual knowledge. The profound reserve and caution 
observed by the men in their conduct, and even in their conversation, respecting their fami¬ 
ly connections, keep ail foreigners at a distance; and it is to the honour of the English, that 
there is perhaps no instance of their attempting an invasion of the domestic recesses of the 
Hindoos. But those who have an opportunity of living among the natives in the interior of 
the country, sec reasons for apprehending that the purity of the female character is not al¬ 
ways so well preserved In reality, as in appearance. 

“ In a residence of several ye&rs entirely among the natives, the present writer heard so ma¬ 
ny charges of irregularity, and saw so many disorders among the inferior ranks, that he could 
not bnt believe the existence of a gross laxity of behaviour and principle in this great branch 
of morals, fan some degree at least reaching to the better classes. But the disgrace and loss which 
follow to the family frpm the proof of dishonour in the wife, are Boch as to induce the parties 
concerned to hush up all matters of that tort, and to take their revenge in some secret way; 
they will seldom seek redress openly, unless the affair has already become notorious. Accu¬ 
sations by others of such contaminations in families, are very common among the lower Hin¬ 
doos, and scandals of the same kind pass among the higher' orders. Enmity, it is true, may be 
supposed to have its shue in these (Aurges; it may occasionally fabricate them, and is undoubted¬ 
ly. active in bringing them forward j but that it should always invent them, and should per- 


9!he private apartments of the women. 
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Srvere in a succession of inventions which experience was ever ready to discredit, is not to 
be conceived. The troth is, the Hindoo writers, and the Hindoo laws, express tlie worst 
opinion of their women, and seem to place all security in vigilance, nine in principle. And 
indeed what fund of principle can minds which have received no improvement in education, 
and in which reason as yet has hardly begun to act, carry Into a premature and unrhosen con¬ 
jugal relation ? a relation, tiie early commencement of which, is probably to be ascribed Ho the 
apprehension of parents for the conduct of their children. Imperious dominion, seclusion and 
terror, are the means afterwards used, to enforce the fidelity of the wife. But opportunities 
of guilt are not wanting. In the hours of business, men are generally at a distance from the 
retirements of the women ; they arc often, and for considerable periods, far from home ; fe¬ 
males, who arp the great instruments of corrupting their own sex, are permitted access to the 
xenanas ; besides the Hindoo law allows women to converse with Soneassecs, a set of vagrant 
devotees, some of them most indecent in their appearance. The consequences are such as 
might bn expected. 


“ If is not however asserted er believed, that the infection of depravity has overspread the 
whole mass of females, many of whom, doomed to joyless confinement through life, and_a vio¬ 
lent premature death, aro perhaps among the most inoffensive and suffering of the Hindoo 
rare. As to the men, they arc under little restraint from moral considerations. The Jaws of 
caste impose restrictions and fines for offences of the nature in question, so far as that distinc- 
tion is concerned, but leave great scope for new'conacctions, and for promiscuous intercourse, 
which is matter of little scruple or observation. Receptacles for women of infamous charac¬ 
ter are every w here licensed, and the women themselves have a place in society. The female 
dancers, who are of this order, make the principal figure in the entertainments of ceremony 
given l>y the great. Indecency is the basis of their exhibitions ; yet children and young per¬ 
sons of both sexes are permitted to be present at these shows, which have admittance even 
• i0t ° the P ri " ci P ,lienMM -' Licentious connections are therefore most common, though 
subsisting apparantly without that intoxication of passion which hurries on the mind against 
conviction, and carried on without much concealment, nay almost with the insensibility of 
brutes. On such points, the Hindoos seem to advert to no rule except what the law enjoins: 
there is no sentim'ent, diffused at large through society, which attaches shame to criminality. 


* “ Lord Cornwallis, soon after his arrival in Bengal/refnsed to he 
sort, to which he was invited by the Nabob.” 


present at an entertainment of this 
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Wide end fetal sre the effects of this corruption of manner*; > corruption not stopping here, 
bat extending even to the unnstursl practices of the ancient Heathens, though in these the Ma- 
homedans are still more abandoned.” 

In the thirty-second section of this chapter the author, after an Introductory paragraph, has 
given a list of Law Treatises, and has added some account of the Laws, and of the method of 
administering justice, under the Hindoo monarchs. 

The next article relates to the Astronomy of the Hindoos, comprising Introductory Remarks, 
a list of astronomical works, and translations from the Sooryfi-Siddhantfi, and the Jyotish-Tut- 
wd. The account of the 'Medical shastrlis is drawn up in the same order, containing Remarks, 
a List of works, and Translations from the medical writings.—The state of medical science 
among the Hindoos is so deplorable, and this ignorance is attended with such melancholy ef¬ 
fects, that a greater good to the country could hardly be afforded than the establishment of a 
Medical College at Calcutta, for the instruction of a certain number of natives yearly in the 
true principles of this Science, and in the practise of medicine. The number of students should 
be large, and each person duly qualified should be furnished with a certificate, which should 
be an essential pre-requisite before any native could receive an appointment under the Com¬ 
pany’s surgeons, or in any of the establishments of Government. By such an institution, in a 
few years every town, in Bengal at least, might be furnished with medical practitioners; and 
thousands of lives might be saved annually. This diffusion of light on one science also would, 
no doubt, operate in a veiy beneficial manner to excite the attention of the natives to the va¬ 
lue of European knowledge on other subjects intimately connected with the illumination and 
comfort of the country.—Similar institutions might, in time, be spread all over the country, 
and thus the blessings of thousands ready to perisli, and indeed of the whole population, would 
be showered on the British government. 

The thirty-ninth section notices the works on Thcogony, (the pooranns,) and the two fol¬ 
lowing sections refer to the works on Religions Ceremonies under the head of Tfintrfo, with a 
list of these treatises. 

a 

* 

f 

The author has devoted twenty-isix pages to the Poets, in which he has made some remarks 

* 

an the different kinds of Hindoo poetry, giving Explanatory Specimens; Lists'of their larger 
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Poem*, of their Dramatic Works, of their smaller Poems, Satires, Hymns, &c.; Translations 
on the Seasons, a Dramatic Piece, and a Poetical Translation from the Ramayfinfi. 

The three following'sections refer to Rhetoric, Music, and Ethics. On the last subject he 
has given six pages of Proverbs or Maxims, translated from the Pfinchu-Ttintrii. 

The forty-seventh section notices works on General History, and contains a table of con¬ 
tents of the Miihabharutu; and the following sections to the end of the volume relate to Geo¬ 
graphy, to the Military Art, to works on the Arts, to Grammars, Dictionaries, and Transla¬ 
tions from the Sungskritu into the different dialects of India. 


The author would recommend, that a Society should be formed, either in Calcutta or Lon¬ 
don, for improving our knowledge of the History , Literature , and Mythology , of the Hin¬ 
doos ;—that after collecting sufficient funds, this Society should purchase an estate, and erect a 
Pantheon which should receive the images of the most eminent of the gods, cut in marble— 
a Museum to receive all the curiosities of India, and a Library , to perpetuate its literature. 
Suitable rooms for the accommodation of the officers of the society, its committees, and mem¬ 
bers, would of necessity be added. To such a Society he would venture to recommend, that 
they should employ individuals in translations from the Sungskritu, and-offer suitable rewards 
for the best translations of the most important Hindoo works.—-On some accounts, the metro¬ 
polis of British India appears to be most eligible for this design, though such an institution 
might, the author conceives, do the highest honour to the capital of Britain, crowded as it is 
already with almost every thing great and noble.—The author recommends an Institution of this 
nature from the fear that no Society now existing, that no individual exertions, will ever meet 
the object, and that, if, (which may Providence prevent) at any future period, amidst the 
awfully strange events which have begun to rise in such rapid succession, India should be tom 
from Britain, and Pall again under the power of some Asiatic or any other despotism, we should 
still have the most interesting monuments of her former greatness, and the most splendid tro¬ 
phies of the glory of the British name in India. Another argument urging us to the forma¬ 
tion of such a Society is, that the ancient writings and the monuments of the Hindoos are <i«i- 
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ly becoming more scarce, and more difficult of acquisition :• they will soon Irrecoverably pe¬ 
rish. Should the funds of the society be ample, literary treasures would poor in daily into the 
Library, mid scarce monuments into the Museum, from all parts of India. And if it were 
farmed in London, how interesting would a. visit to such an establishment prove to all England, 
and to all foreigners visiting it, and how would it heighten.the glory of our country! And if 
formed in Calcutta, how would persons from all paris of India, European and native,and indeed 
from ail parts of the world, be drawn to it; and how greatly would it attach the Hindoos to 
a people by whom they were thus honoured. Jly the employment of an artist or two from 
England, all the sculptured monuments of India would soon be ours, and thus be carried down 
to the latest posterity. 






ITblf^rms certain, thattheHindoos neverfomsdtheideaofwritisyahisteeyaf 
their country , keeping the chronology end the event* of different periods separate, and 
carrying forward the whole mo History of Hindoott'han:ihat which it contained it their 
, writings possetsing the nature of history, is blended with *o many philosophical dogmas, 
fables, 4v> end it to imperfect and contradictory, otto afari few v a lu a bl e materials for 
forming ahtotory of thecountry, The detign of the author it to give only a brief sketch 
of what he has obtained on tbit subject; selecting themost prominent events* os he hat been 
able to Jied them, in their scattered state, in the Hindoo writings. 

To render the succeeding accounts asm intelligible, it it necessary to give the reader 
some idea of the extravagant chronology of the Hindoos: they sty, that Brdmha, one of 
whose days (called a kulp&) comprehends 438,000,000 of our years, has Hoed, since the 
original creation of the universe, rather mope than fifty (of hie) years /• that at the close of 

4 

one of his days , the universe is destroyed; tkat it remains in a stole of destruction during the 
same length of time, after which it is recreated; that thus the world undergoes periodical 

destructions and renovations; that over each kulpH fourteen m&noos preside, six of whom 

4 , < 

have reigned since the commencement of the present k&lpu; and that we are now under 
the seventh, who is closing the third revolution of the four yooghs. 

The author proposes, m this first section, to confine himself to on account of these six 
mSnoos, and in the second, to begin the sutySi yoogu with the seventh mSnoo, and thus 
pass onto the close of the Hindoo history. 

* ThtUi1iiol^lK««divttttoiliB4mfiUieref>re, wuod;7|8il4,m»WQ^7>*l*<C*> 
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PART I. HISTORY. 

CHAPTER I. SECTION I. 

AT the close of the preceding tulpu, Vishnoo was sleeping on the waters of the dc- 
luge, and from his navel had grown a water-lily: from this flower sprang Bru mha, who, 
in the form of Narayunu, created, by his word, ShiSniikn, Sunatiinu, Snnundo, and Stt- 
ntit-koomaru; but these persons embracing a life of austerity, mankind did not pro¬ 
pagate ; in consequence of which Brumha applied himself to severe austerities, to ob¬ 
tain the blessing of the gods on the work of creation ; and continued them for a very 
long period, but without effect; till at length he burst into a flood of tears: from these 
tears a number of titans arose; his sighs gave birth to the god Roodru. At the re¬ 
quest of his father, Roodru cpntinued the work of creation, but in his hands it drag- 
ged on so heavily, that Brumha was obliged to resume it :* he created water, fire, 
aether, the heavens, wind, the simple earth, rivers, seas, mountains, trees, climbing 
plants, divisions of time, day, night, months, years, yoogiis, &c. He formed Diik- 
shu by liis breath; M flreechee and Utree proceeded from his eyes; Ungira from his 
head; Bhrigoo from his heart; Dhflrmn from his breast; Sungkulpu from liis mind; 
Poolustyufrom the air in his body; Pooluhtt from the air which is inhaled into the 
body; Krutoo from air expelled downwards, and Vushisht’hu from the air which 
produces deglutition. After this, in the night, he assumed a body possessing the 
quality of darkness, and created the giants; then assuming, in the day, a body pos¬ 
sessing the quality of truth, he created certain gods, and in the evening, the proge¬ 
nitors of mankind; he next assumed a body possessed of the quality which stimu¬ 
lates to activity, and created men. To this succeeded the creation of birds, cows, 

* What a striking contrast does the perplexity of Ute.se creators form to the divine fiat~-“ Let there be light, 

•ad there was light!" 
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A. 

A charyii, liom a, augmentative, ami cbtir, to move. 

Aslmmiti, from a, augmentative, ami shrumfi, exertion. 

Akuiut, from as, to sit. 

Atma, from a, augmentative, and lit, to move continual!). 1 

II. 

Badyiikarii, from badyii, music, and kree, to do. 

Bliariitu-Vnrsliii, from lib into, and viirsini, a place, 
llhashyfi, from bliasha, a tongue. 

iihoii uvei'c.ltukru; Bhoiriivee is a name of Doorga, and chfihrii signities a circle. 
Bboo-Lokii, from bhoo, the earth, and loku, a world, 

Bhobtii-Shooddhee; blwotii signifies (be four elements, and shooddb e, p udicabon 
Bboovfineshu, from bboovunu, the world, and eisbft, lord. 

Blioovu-loku, from bhoovu, die sky. and lokn, a world. 

Bramlrin, Irom Briunliu. 

Bramhottiird, from bramhnn, and ooturu, belonging to. 

Brirmhfi-Pootru ; pootru means a son. 

Biistra-Hurunu, from vustru, clothes, an I hurnnn, to steal 


C. 

Chasakoivurtii; cliasa signifies a cultivator of the ground, and koivQrtu, a fisbeiman. 
Chiriinjeevu, from cliiro, long as relating to time, and jeevn, life. 

Choora-Ktirunft, from choora, the beech of hair on the crown of the head, and kiee, 
to do. 

Chula, to go, from ehul, to go. 



GLOSSARY. 


tiVZ 


Chfiudn, furious, from cliiid, to rage. 

Chundrika, tlu: rays of the moon. 

Churmokarii, from chfiimun, -skin, and'kree, to ck>. 

• 

D. 

.Duiiu- Khiindo, from dauu, a gift, auci khiindu, a piece. 

Da.sii, a slave. 

Day ii-Idling o, from dayii, an inheritance, and bliago, a share. 

Dayii-T..tl\vu; tiUlwn means exactitude, or truth. 

Delia, from dih, to collect or increase. 

Dovu-Dutto, from devn, a god, and daltu, given. 

Devotturn, from devil, and ootar'i, belonging to. 

Dec pika, a light. 

DharMiia, from dhree, to liold. 

Dhova, fitun dhav, to cleanse. 

Dhy anit, from dhyoi, meditation. 

I)ig-\ ijnyu, from dish, the quarters of the earth, and vijiiyn, conquest. 

Doiviigno, from doivfi, fate, and gna, to know. 

Doshii, from dooshn, evil. . 

Dooiee-Stimbodhn, from dootee, a female messenger, and slmbodhn, a call. 

. Driivyu-Goonli, from drovyii, a tiling, and goonii, a quality. 

Drovyii, a thing. 

D.mdavut, from diindu, a walking-stick ; to fall in a straight posture like a stick, at 
the foot of a bruuih..n. 

Durpuuii, from drip, to shine. 

Uiisliu-Kooinarfi, from diishihi, ten, and koomarn, a son. 

Dusliii-Kut’hn, from dusbiin, ten, and ral’hn, a chariot. 

Dushfi-Dik-Paln; pain signifies the cherishing of a person. 

Dwapurii, from dw< c, two, and puru, after. 

Dwcepn, an island, from dwee, two, and ap, water- 


E. 

Ecshv’T, tin glorious, from ecsli, to be giaud. 
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• (}. 

Gantt, a song, fiom goi, to sing. 

Gaeta, fmm goi, to sing. > 

Guanit from gna, to know. 

Go-m6dhii, from go, a cow, and medhu, flesh. 

Goonfi, a quality, from goonti, to ad. iso. 

Gopalu, from go, a cow, and pal", a cherishing. 

Gooroo-Pr'sadu, from gooroo, a teacher, and prnsndti, a favour, grace. 
C/oslit’hi-Yatra, from gosht’b >, a cow-pen, and yatra, to go. 

Goswameo, from go, a cow, and swnmiii, a master. 

(*rili isl’hn-Dliiirmii, from griliust'iiu, ■ ,;ated in a house, and dliarmn, religion. 
Giiju-Duntn, from gujfl, an elephant, and duiita, a tooth. 

G .lidlri-Vniiik, fiorn gnndlin, .spices, and vhnik, a tradesman, 

Gimfikii, from g"nu, to count. 

Gurbhadlianii, from gurhlin, the womb, and adhann, to hold. 


11 . 

Iletwahhasu, fiom heloo, a cause, and abhasn, an appearance, a semblance. 
Ilirmmt-Gnibhtt, from hirnnvn, gold, and fyirblid, the womb. 

Ililopudesbn, from Intii, good, and oopndeslih. teatiling. 

1 lungsu-DiTulu, fmm hnngsij, goose, and dooln, a messenger. 


J. 

Jug “inn’, fiom jagrre, to be awake. 

Jaliko, from jal i, a net. 

Jatn-Kuruio, from jatn, In.rn, and knrmnn, an action. 
Jat^e, a s-wcics. a tribe, fmin jun, to be produced. 
Jeev\ life, from jeev, to live. 

.1 "ig ileeslm, from jiigut, the world, and eesln, lord, 
.liilpo, to speak, from jfilp, to speak. 
i inidai n, from juiiiin, land, and darn, an owner, 

A ?. 
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Jmiiimejiiy n, from jnnii, a man, and cj, to tremble. 

Jyotish, a luminary, from jyot, to shine. 

o 

K. 

Kaliyii-l>iiinunti, from kaliyii, the name of a snake, and d'imitmi, subduction. 
Ivaitu i, an arrow, or a chapter. 

Kavyii, from kiivee, a poet. 

Kayfisl’hh, from kayo, the hotly, and st’ha, to be situated. 

Kooleenb. from koolti, a race. 

Koombhukanf, front koombhti, an earthen jar, and kmc, to do. 

Koumoodee, brightness, front koontoodh, a ny inph;v:t. ■ 

Koutookii-Siirvftswn, front koutookfi, play, and snuaswu, a person’s all. 
Krodhagaru, from krodhti, anger, and again, a house. 

Kshhtriyu, from kshutn, a wound, and troi, to deliver. 

Knlee, ft out kiiln, to reckon. 

Kiilujikh-llhunjiinn, from kidunkn, a blot, and bhiinjiiuii, a breaking. 

Kulpu, a dtlined period, from klip, to invent or conliive. 

Kfmadu, from k'mn, an atom, and iid, to eat. 

Knndhrpii, from kftng, Briintha, and drip, to .boast. 

Knrangnnyasii, front kiirii, hand, ungft, a part, and nyasft, to p!a< c, 
Kunniikaru, from kurmati, work, and krec, to do. 

Knvirajn, front kfivee, a poet, and rajun, a king;. 

L. 

Lingo, a mark or sign, from lig, to delineate. 

1.selaini itn, from leela, play, and fimrita, neetai. 

M 

Magfnlhu, from Mngiidhn, the name of a countiy 
Mala, a necklace. 

Malakarft, from mala, a necklace, atid kree, to make. 

Mann-Bhungn, from lnanii, honour, and bhungit, destruction. 
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Matiika-Nyasn, fi'-ni r.uitrika, a‘mother, and nyasn, to place. 

Megliii-Nat’hii, from meghu, a cloud, and mii'hu, a lord. 

Meemaugsa, from man, to judge. • 

Modukfi, troin mood, to rejoice. , 

Moogdhnbodhh, fiom moogdhir, stupidly ignorant, and bodliit, kno«lcil>o . 

Mohii, from moolib, confusion or stupefaction. 

Moohi, a root. 

Moomookshootvvii, from mooch, to liberate. 

Mnlvoo, from mree, death. 

Mrityoonjnyii, from mrituio, death, and juyu, victory. 

Modlivudeshw, from m dhyii, midst, and deshin, belonging to a country. 

Mritii-Sanjeev inee ; sunjervmce moans to restore to life. 

Mtilia-1 tilt’ll v, from inidiul, great, and riil’lin. a chariot, 

Muha-Picnm, from mtihiU, great, and prcnu.li, love. 

Moha-Virha, ft.on miilmt, great, and vidya, learning. 

Mali ittrauil, tiom inuhut, great, and tranii, salvation. 

M heshwum, fiom muhiit, great, and eeshwurti, lord. 

Mnkskii, fiom mooeli, to liberate. 

MulIf., strong, from mnl, to hold. 

■Mill graliee, from multi, filth, and grahm, receiving. 

M nit" i, from mntr, to repeat in the mind. 

Miinwhuturii, from Miinoo, a sage, and unhu ti, another, or a limit. 

MOruipora, from ntiirn, a dead body, and poora, to burn. 

a. 

Nanin-Khrimfi, from nainnn, a name, and kree, to make. 
iN’aree, fiom ntirft, a man. 

Meetu- Purvtitii, from ueelh, blue, and porvntu, a mountain. 
iScelee, lioin uee, to obtain. 

fsirlanu, a first cause, from nee, prep, and da. to give. 

Nigiuhii-Sl’lianii, nigruhu signifies disfavour, and st’liaufi, place. 
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Ts igumnnu, a sure decision, from nee, prep, and gmn, to move. 

Tsimitln, a cause. 

7 % 

Nirunsu, ii ;n air. prep, and ace, to obtuiif. 

JNirooktu, from nir, prep, and ooklti, spoken. , 

Ik ishkruni 'nu, a going forth, fioni air, prep, and kruai, to step, 

JS’iyiimu, a resolution. 

Kouka-lvhiuidu, from uoukn, a boat, and klifaidii, a part. 

Kree-Medhu, fioin nice, a man, and nicdlid, l'lesh. 

Nrisinghn, from arce, a man, and singlio, a lion. 

JN'uln-O-humpoo, from aula, the name of a king, and chimipob, a particular kind of com¬ 
position in ■« hieh the same subject is maintained in all the varieties of prose and verse, 
fvinn 'skar'i, a reverential mode of obeisance, from numiis, a bow, and kree, to make- 
JNiuu, man, fiom arte, to do right. 

TSyasii, a deposit, from nee, prep, and us, to throw. 

JS v a\ r i, justice, from nee, prep, and iiy, to move. 

U. 

Ooclichoishruva, from oochchoi, high, and shriivns, a bearer. 

Oodahnnur'i, from oot, a preposition indicating that the action has an upward direc¬ 
tion, and ahurnnn, a collecting. 

Ooddeshu, from oot, prep, and deshti, to seek. 

Oojjiilu-Ncelm nee, from oojjiil i, splendour, neeld, blue, and mnnee, a jewel. 

Ookto, spoken, from vnch, to speak, 

Oojiangii, from oopu, a preposition importing resemblance in an inferior degree, and 
iuigo, a part. 

Oopashnu, from oop"i, and ns, to throw, preceded by the prep. a. 

Oopiieharn-Chnln, from oc pfi, prep, chnru, to move, and cliulfi, a pretence. 

Oopuiny from oopo, and n«>, to take. 

OopnnuMln >, from oopn, and nnvnnfi, an obtaining. 

Oopnp’ilee, from oop >, and pntcc, lord. 

Oopuritce, from oopu, and rom, to play. 
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Oopusungharu, from oujvi, and sungharn, destruction. 

Oos!ia-Il;irt:ii(i; huruun means stealing. 

P. 

Paiijatu-IIniuini, from parijaln, a j articulai flower, and iini Tun, to steal.. 

Pattiiijiflii, from put, to fall, and imjijlee, to join the hands. 

Pluilti, fruit. 

Pingulu-Nagn, from pingiilii, brownish yellow, and nagii, a serpent. 

Pitrcc-Medh'l, from prtree, forefathers, and inedbii, flesh. 

I’ooree, a house, a palace. 

Poornabhishiktii, from poornu, full, and ubhishiktii, anointed. 

Pool ushehnninn, from poorii, betorc, and charuuu, practice. 

Pooranu, old. 

Poorfi, a town. 

Poorohitii, front poorii, before, and liitn, good. 

I’oorooshii, a male. 

Poorviivnt, from poorvii, a cause, and viit. 

Pooshpav.dee, from pooshpii, a flower, and aviilee, a row. 

Pootuna-Biidhii ; biidhit means to kill. 

Prauayainii, from pranii, life, and ayamft, a coming. 

Prauiauik'i, from priitnauu, pi oof. 

Prityaliiirfi, from prutee, a preposition indicating that the action is returned or reflect¬ 
ed, and ahur'i, to lake. 

Priidhann, chief. 

Prukashu , kashti, means light. 

Priijapiitec, from priija, a cieature, and putce, lord. 

Promaii'i, from pru, prep, and ma, to measure. 

PrBine\ n, the subject known, from pru prep, and ma, to measure. 

Prilligna, from priitee, and gna, to know. 

Priuitkshu, from prutee, prep, and ukshee, the eye. 

Pruyoju.vi, from pru, a preposition which adds intensity to the meaning, aud yooj, to 
join. 
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Pudart’hu, from piidn, a word, and urt’hii, an object. 

Pud vavrilee, from ptidya, prose, and aviilee, a row or range. 

Pddting, from piidn, a place. , 

Piiddhutce, a road, from piidn, (lie foot, and h'.n, to Finite. 

Pnkshiidlnini-MishrO, from pukshii, a lunar half month, and dluiro, to hold. 
Pniicliangii, from piinchun, five, and inigii, the body. 

Pmnhukii, from pfuichiiu, five. 

Piirivriltec, from pnree, prep, ami vrittee, existence. 

Piirdinaumidu, from pnrumii, excellent, and annul fi, jov. 

Purumart’lni, from purunui, excellent, and nrl’hii, an object. 

ft. 

Rag r i, passion, from iimj, to colour. 

Rajii-Poolii, from rajun, a king, and pootrii, a son. 

Raj-turiinginee, from rajun, a king, and tiir nginee, a river. 

Raj isooyii, from raj in, a king and sdo, to bring forth, 
llaj'i-Yogii, from rajun, a king, and yogii, abstraction. 

Rishyadoe-nyasn, from risl.ee, a sage, adee, the first, and nyasn, to place. 
Roodrakshi), from Rood) i, a name of Shivft, and i.kshti. a neeklac*. 

R ijn, dust, from rnnj, to colour. 

Rnj'iko, from rdnj, to colour. 

Riikshit'i, preserved, from r.iksiiu, to preserve. 

Rosa, a savour. 

Rol’lin-Yootop i-Yootripn, from rut’hii, a chariot, and yootnpu, a chief; repeated, it 
signifies chief of chiefs. 


S. 

Sagniku, from sii, substituted for snliii, with, and ngnee, fire 
Samauyntodrishtong, from samanyu, equal, and drishtii, seen. 
Sankhyu, a sect of philosophers, from saukhya, dear knowledge. 
Sard, the essence, from sree, to move. 
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en 


Sena, an army. 

Sevukii, from scvn, to serve. 

Seeiiiuntomnivmiu, from siinmitii, the place on*the head where the hair dii ides, and oom. .- 

I 

yiinn, a raising up.* 

Shaklm, a branch, from shakli, to overspread. 

Shaktabhishekii, from shaklii, a worshipper of the divine energy, mid iibhishekii, tosnoiiU. 
Sheshiivut, from sheshu, the end. 

Sheetulu-patee, from sheeliilu, cold, and pater, a mat, from put, to move. 

Shiksha, to learn. 


Siiira, a fibre. 

Shislioo-Pal'i-lfudhii; bndliii signifies to kill. 

Slutilii, from sbila, a stone. 

Shoonyti-Vadee, from shoonyft, vj a am, and vadee, a speakei. 
Shree, excellent. 

Shree-Slioilu, from sluee, excellent, ami shoiin, a mountain. 
Shroutfi, from shrootce, the veda. 

Shrnddlia, firm faith, from shrift, faith, aud dlia, to hold. 
Shubdfi, sound. 

Jshuktee, front shiik, to be able. 

Shiinkliu-Vunik, from shankhu,; shell, anti vunik, a tradesman. 
Shurelru, from shree, injure. 

Shutu-Roopa, from shiitii, an Im.uhvd, an! ruopa, form, 
sliwetu, white. 

Shwetu-Giree, from shwetu, while, ami giree, a momitam. 


SiddhS, perfect. 

Siddhu-muutrii, from siddliu, uccomplishe 1, and muutru, 
Siddhantu, from siddhfi, proved, and until, end. 


an incantation. 


Singhd, a lion, from biugs, to injure. 

Soodhanidhee, from soodha, the water of life, ami mdhec, 
Sookshmu, very small. 


a treasure. 


i • f.mt nulls the vail over the face ol’ the bride, aud 

: ::s ^ ^ 


,s word alludes. 
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Soopudmii, from soo, good, and pudmu, a water-lily. 

___ •» 

Sootrfi, to stitcli. 

Sootriidharu, from sootrii, a cord, and dhrae, to hold. 

Soovnniu-Vdiiik, from soovfirnu, gold, and vfinik, a tradesman. 
Sudannndu, from soda, always, and anundn, joy: 

Snhokteo, from sulin, with, and ooktee, a word. 

Sumadhee, from siing, prep, and adlianu, a receptacle. 

Siimasoktee, from shmasd, to compound, and ooktee, a word. 

Sundhya, the union of day with the evening-time. 

Sungkshiptu-Sarii, from sungkshiptu, abridged, aud saru, essence. 
Sunghita, a collection. 

Sungyihnu, sung, prep, and jam, to cease. 

Snngskaru, from sung, prep, and kree, to do. 

Sunkeernn, from song , prep. and keernu, thrown about. 

Siinyasee, from sung, prep, and nyasu, to renounce. 

Soptnswura, from snptii, seven, and swuru, sound. 

Snrvo-Bhootfi-kshuyu, from survii, all, bhootu, souls, and ksliee, a decay. 
Snteeku, from su, substituted for sulin, with, and teeka, a commentary. 
S&tpr&tipokshu, frotn sut, right, and prntipiikshu, an enemy. 

Sut-kBrmu, from sot, good, and kormiin, to v«ork. 

Suvyubhicharu, from snhfi, with, and vyubhicharu, wrong practice. 
Swaynmbhoovu, from swuyung, self, and bhoo, to exist. 

Swurnukaru, from swornfi, gold, and kree, to make. 

Swinyogo, from swot, heaven, and yogu, a sacrifice. 

T. 

Tej'i, glory, from tij, to sharpen. 

Teeka, from teek, to judge. 

T’hakooraneS, from t’hakooru, a lord. 

Toijiis i, from tejua, brightness. 

Toilfikaru, from tilu, oil, and kree, to make. 

Tr6ta, from tree, third. 

Tumu, darkness. 
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Tunrnatro, from tot, that, and matra, only. 

Turku, from turkii, to infer. 

Tnrpunii, from trip, to satisfy. 

Tutee, from tfinu, particulars. 

Tnttwu, from tut, that, truth. 

V. 

Vak-Chulu, from vak, a word, and cliulu, to deceive. 
Valmeekee, from vulmeeko, a white ant. 

Vamacliaree, from vamu, the left hand, and acluiru, practice. 

Vasuvii-Dutta, from Vasnvu, a name of Indrii, and duttir, given. 
Vedfi, from vid, to know. 

Vedantu, from vedo, and until, the end. 

Veeju-Giiuitii, from veojii, a seed, and gimitn, - calculation. 
Vibhavanu, from vee, prep, and bhavuuu, thoughtfulness. 
Vichitruveervu, from vichitru, variegated, and veeryn, semen. 
Vidhee, command, from vidh, to legislate. 

Yikriimadityfi, from vikrumii, power, and aditya, the sun. 
Virooddliu, from vee, prep, and roodli, to prevent. 

Yishwatma, from vishwo, all, and almun, spirit. 
Vishwu-Kurma, from vishwo, all, and kurinun, work. 

Vishnyii, an object. 

Vitunda, dispute, fiom vee, prep, and tiid, to smite or punish. 
Vivahu, from vee, prep, and vuh, to procure. 

Vivekfi, from vee, prep, and vich, to be separated. 

Vivurtu, from vee., prep, and vrit, to exist. 

Vivurunfi. from vee, prep, and vree, to skrecu. 

Voidikii, from vedii, knowledge. 

Voikarikn, from vikarii, a change. 

Voiiagee, from voiragn, free from passion. 

VoisliGsliikil, from visheshu, a partjpuhii 
Vriliot, great. 

B 2 
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Vriiula-Viinu, from vrinda, a multitude, and vhno, a forest. 

Vrittee, from vrit, to exist. 

Vukasoorn-Biidhu, from vnkn, a proper name, nsoort, a giant, and budhti, to kill. 
Vnrnii-Sunkurti, from vnrnfi, cast or profession, and stinkura, mixed. 

Vyakhyfi, known or proclaimed. 

Vyaknrunii, from vee, prep, a, a prep, and kree, to do. 

Vyungyfi, ridicule, from vee, prep, and iinjn, to be produced. 

Vyasoktii, from VyasB, and ookto, spoken. 


U. 

Ubhivadunn, to bow, from ubhee, prep, and vud, to salute. 
Ubhuyti-Churunn, from ubhuyft, security, aud churnna, the feet. 
Ubustoo, from n, priv. and bustoo, a thing. 

Udhikaree, from ndhee, prep, and kree, to do. 

yj 

Udhyatmn, from ndhee, prep, and atmiin, spirit. 

KJ 

Udwiteeyii, from ft, priv. aud dwiteeya, the second. 

Ugnanh, from 6, priv. and gnanu, knowledge. 

Ugradanee, from ugru, before, and danu, a gift. 

Ukrooru-Sungbadn, from ii, priv. krooro, cruel, and siingbado, a report. 
Ul'inkuni, from nlnng, beautiful, and kree, to‘make. 

Ungfi-nyasfi, from flngfi, the body, and nyasir, placing. 

Uuimittn, from it, priv. and mmittn, a cause. 

Unniiinnyu, from fmnu, food. 

Unna-Praslhinfi, from unnh, food, and prashnnh, feeding. 

o 

Untukii, from nntii, the end. 

Ununtii, from h, priv. and nntu, end. 

u 

UpoorvBta, from fi, priv. and poorva, unprecedented. 

Uprndhanu, from n, priv. and prhdhanii, chief. 

Upunhootee, from npa, prep, and knoo, to steal. 

Urdhn-Rut’hee, from urdhn, half, and rnt’hCe, a charioteer. 
Urdhn-sldoku, from urdhii, half, and shloku, a verse. 

L'rt’hubhodfi, from urt’hu, meaning, and bh6du, separation. 

V/ 

Ushwfi, a horse. 
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UshwS-Medhu, from fishwii, a horse, and lucdhh, flesh. 

(jsiddhee, from ii, priv. and siddhee, completion. 

Ustnngn, from nst.n, eight, and ungii, the body. 

Usfroipriignatn, from ii, priv. and sihnprfignatd, completely informed. 

w» t 

Usfit, from u, priv. and sut, entity. 

Utee-Riit’hee, from htee, very great, and rot’hee, a charioteer. 
Utishnyoktee, from ntishiiyn, exceeding, and ooktce, a word. 

w» 

Uyunu, front nyn, to move. 

Y. 

Yugnnha, from yiignii, a sacrifice, and ’mu, to destroy. 

Yiimii, from yiim, to cease. 
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A. 

Acharyn, from a, prep, and chum, to go. 

Achiimiinfi, from a, prep, and chum, to drink. 

Adee-Grunt’lin, from adee, first, and grunt’hu, a book. 

v/ 

Adityn, a name of the sun, who is called the son of Uditee. 

Adtn ii-Singhasunu-vrutu, from adorn, honor, singhasunn, a tluone, and vrntii, a vow. 
Aeen-Ukburee, from aeen, a law, and Ukburfi, the name of a well-known emperor. 
Agnmu-Vagecshn, from agtimu, the name of one of the Tentrus, vak, a word, and a sh a. 

lord; the god of speech, a name of Vrihuspiitee. 

Altiyu, a dwelling, from a , prep, and lee, to dissolve. 

w 

Augirusii, the son of Ungiriis. 

Anhikn, from uliun, a day, the ceremonies or food of the day. 

Annndn-Nat'hu, the lord of joy, from anfmdft, joy, and nal’hd, a lord. 

Anundu-Muyee, from annndu, joy. 

Arunyn-Shusht’hee, from uruuyu, a forest, and Shusht’hec, the name of a goddess. 

u 

Asharhu ; this month is named from the stellar mansion Usharha. 

Ashrnmii, froqi a, prep, and shrumn, labour. 

Ashvviuu; this mouth is named from the stellar mansion Ushwinee, the name of a mart. 
Ashoogu, from ashoo, speed, and gum, to go. 

Asouu, from as, to sit. 

Atmu-Devfita, from atmii, self, and devata, a god; a guardian deity. 

Almii'Bhoo, from atmu, self, and bhoo, existence. 

Ayooshtomu, from ayoos, life-time, and stomfi, a sacrifice. 

Ayunu-Ghoshu, the husband of Radha, the favourite mistress of Krislmoo. 

B. 

Balii-Gopalfi, from balu, a child, go, a cow, and palu, a feeder. 

Bamiinii, small. 
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Baucha-Ramu, from banclia, desire, and Ramii. 

Bliaee-Gooroo-Viilee, from bhaee, a brother, and gooroo, a teacher. 

Bhasha, a dialect, from bhnsh, to speak. ' 

Bliagiivtitu, from Bhiiguviit, divine. 

Bhasktirii, fiom blias, light, and kree, to do. 

Bhargnv; - , the son of Bhrigoo. 

Bheemu-Chundee, from bheemii, terrific, and chfindSe, furious. 

Bliootn, tiic primary elements, from bhoo, to be. 

Bhooteshn, from bhootii, great, and eesha, a lord. 

Bboo-Koilasu, from bhoo, the earth, and Koilasn, the name of a mountain. 
Bhogavatee, from bhogft, to ensure or enjoy. 

Blioiruvo, the fear-exciting, from bhuyii, fear. 

Bhoirnvee, the wife of Bhoiruvd. 

Bhudru-Kalee, from bh'jdru, goodness, and Ka'oe, a goddess. 

Bhfiguvutee, the wife of Bhiiguvan. 

Blnigdvut-Geeta, from Bhngiivnt, divine, and gcieta, a hymn. 

Bhuktee-Riisamritu-Sindhoo, from bhuktee, devotion, raso, juice, amrita, the water 
of life, and siudhoo, the sea. 

Bhu van Hilda, from bhuva, the world, and anundu, joy. 

Bhiivanee, from Bhnvu, a name of Shivn. 

Bhiivishyu, from bhoo, to be. 

Booddhfi, the sage of this name. 

Boodhashtumee, from Boodlui, Mercury, and nshtnmee, the eighth lunar day. 
BoodJhu-Sutwu, from booddhee, the understanding, and sutwh, the quality leading to 
truth. 

Boodboodii, a bubble. 

Bouddhii, from Booddhu: he who acknowledges as God only buddhec, or the under¬ 
standing. ' 

Bouddhii-saru, the essence of the Booddhu philosophy. 

Brainhanee, tho wife of a bramhun. 

Bramhee, from Brnmha. 

Bramh nil, he who knows Brhmhu, from Brumhii. 

Brumhucharee, front Bi umh i, and ch&r, to move. 
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Bromha, from vrih, to increase. 

Brumha, from vrih, to increase. 

BrumhastrO, from Bromha, and nstru, a weapon. 

Brumlinrshee, from Brnmhft, and rishee, a sage. 

Briinihn-Dfittd, from Brumhfi, and dfittu, given. 
Brumho-Voivurttfi, from Brumhii, and voivurtu, manifestation. 
Brumhucharyu, the profession of a Brnmhucharee. 
Brumhn-Gnanee, front Brhmlin, and gnauee, the wise- 
Bfijree, from bfijru, a weapon, a thunderbolt. 

Bfihi-Ramu, from bfilu, strength, aud Ramu. 

Bulee, from biilii, strength. 

Bfilaratce, from bit 16, strength, and iiratec, an enemy. 
Burgn-bhcema, from bnrgu, a company, and bhcema, the terrific. 


C. 

Calcutta, from Kalika, (Kalee,) and fit, to move. 

Chamnuda, from charoo, good, aud mtindfi, a head. 

Chanifirfi, a fan made of the hair of the cow of Tartary. 

Chandalfi, a low cast of shoodrfis; from chilndfi, furious, and filfi, to go. 

Chanda, from chundru, the moon. 

Chapura-Shnsht’hce, from cliapura, to press, and Shusht’liw, the name of a goddess. 
Charvvakii, from charoo, insinuating, and vak, a word. 

Charnuu, from chur, to go. 

Chaya, a shadow, from cha, a covering, or disappearance. 

Chinnii-Mustnka, from chinnii, cut off, and mnstuku, a head. 

Chirfin-Jeevfi, from chirfi, a long period, and jeeva, life. 

Chitrii-Gooptfi, from chitro, to write, and gooptu, hidden. 

Chitrukootu, from chitru, speckled, and kootn, the peak of a hill or mountain. 
Choitrfi, the name of a month ; from Chitra, a lunar mansion. 

Choitfinyii, from clietfinu, the living. 

Choru-Punchashika, from choru, to steal, and pnnehashu, fifty. 

Chdkrii, a round weapon, from ehttk, to return a blow, to rebound. 

Chondef, from chundfi, furious. 
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Chiindika, from diundu, firious. 

Cliunclee-Muuddpu, from chandee, tin- goddess Cliundee, and mihidapn, a house. 
Chiiudogra, from chundii, furious, and oogru, wrathful. 

Chiitidru, from child, lo shine. 

Chundrii-Sli^khfiru, from chinidru, liie moon, and shckiiuni, a mountain peak. 
Chiindrii-Raju, from chfindrti, the moon, and rayh, a title. 

Clniiidni-Prublioo ; the last word signifies lord. 

Cliihidn-Nayika, from chmidn, furious, and nayika, a female attendant on !>«• 1 g- 1 
Clrunik", from clifir, to go. 

Chiminu, that on which a person goes, from clifir, to go. 

Cliiitoor-Anumi, from chiitooiy fmti, and mMnu, a face. 


,D. 

Dauti, horn da, to give. 

JfaniHii, the sons ol Dinioo. 

Daiinee, from di r. t feat or crack. 

Data, a gi»cr. fiom da, to give. 

Devaluvii, from devil, a god, and alfiyn, a house. 
lhvPc, tin feminine of devil, a god. 

I >ev u, (rom div , to play. 

Devii.Seuii, from deiti, a god, and sena. a soidici. 

I )‘.a ujance, from devil, a god, and java, a wife. 

1 >e\ tsrsliee, from devil, a god, and rislice, a sage. 

Devukee, the daughter of Deviikti. 

Dcvii-Duttu, from devfi, a god, and dultii, given. 

Dhai.ya-Roopa, from dlianf), rice, and iciopii, form. 

J.Muiriikn, from dliree, to hold. 

I 

Dhoomavnte?, from dhdoinrn, smoke. 

JJhoonirulocliiuiii, from dhuomrii, smoke, and locliuuu, the eye. 
Dhritee, from dliree, to sustain. 

fMiuuunjii u, from dhnnii, riches, and jee, to conquer. 
Dhiirniii-setoo, from dhnrnui, religion, and seloo, a bridge, or dam. 

C 
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Dhurmu-T’hakoorB, from dhiirmii, religion, and t’hakoorn, a lord. 

Dhurmu-Rajn, from dliurmu, and rajfm, king. 

Dliurinu-lliianoo, from dhiirnui, religion/ and blianoo, splendour. 

Dhyann, from dliyoi, to think. , 

Digomburn, from dish, a point of the compass, and umburu, cloth. 

Ditee, the wife of Ddksliu. 

Divaknrii, from diva, day, and kiirii, from kree, to do. 

Diviis-ptilee, from dib, lieavcn, and piitee, lord. 

Doityii, the sous of Ditee. 

Doityaree, from doityn, a giant, and nrce, an enemy. 

Doityii-Gooroo, from doityn, a giant, and gooroo, a teacher. 

Doln, from dool, to swing. 

Dooluln, from doorlnbhii, obtained with pain. 

Doorga, difficult of access, from door, prep, and gnm, to go, 

Dooiy odlmuii, from door, prep, and yodhunii, w ar. 

Drooliinii, from drooh, to injure. 

Dronacharyu, from dronu, a measure of capacity, and acharyu, a teacher. 

D.ikshu, clever, from diiksh, to act quickly. 

Diikshiuachaiee, fiom dokslnnii, the light (hand) and acharin, acting, (see vol. 2. p. xxxix.) 
Dundo-Dh iru, from d.mdh, a staff, and dhrec, to hold. 

Dundee, from dundii, a staff. 

Dund'1-Shoolcii, from dfuigshn, to bite. 

Dorshunu, from diisli, to sec. 

.Dnshil-Bhooj), from duslu.n, ten, and bhoojn, an arm. 

Dusln ma-Padshahee-Grunt’hu, from dushumu, the tenth badsliah, and grunt’hu, abook - 
Dasliii-R'it’hu, from diishiin, ten, and rut’hu, a clmriot. 

Diishiihnia. from dnshfin, ten, and Ipee, to take away. 

Duttatreju, from duttii, a gift, and atievu, from Utiec, a sage. 

Dwadushatmn, from dwadiish’, twelve, and atiinn, foim. 

Dwaptun, horn dvva, the second, and jiiufi, after. 

Dwij -iaj , from dvviji, twice-born, and rajif. 
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Dwoimalooni, from dwee, two, and inalree, a mother. 

Dyoomunee, from div, the sky, and nianee, a precious stone. 

E. ’ 

Ekamrii-KainniM, from cku, one, amrn, -a mango tree, and kauuuo, a forest. 
Ekii-Diintn, from ekii, one, and duntu a tootli. 

Eesho, the glorious. 

Etshwuru, the same. 

Eshwuree, the feminine of eeshwora. 

G. 

Ganiipiityii, from gumi, a ooinpain, and putee, a lord. 

Gaxfitrre, from goi, lo sing. 

Geesl.-Pulce, from gir, a word, and pfitce, a lord. 

Geetu, from goi, to sing. 

Ghalri, a flight of steps, from ghntt, to move. 

Ghee, from glirii'i, clarified butter. 

Ghoshti, from ghoosli, to sound. 

Ghritachee, a heavenly courtezan, from ghiita, clarified butter, and unch, to worship. 
Gireeshn, from giree, a mountain, and ccsli'i, a hud. 

Clou, from gloi, to be sad, or to fade. 

Gunner, from gna, wisdom. 

Gnanu-I?iitnaviiiee, from giiaun, wisdom, rhtna, a precious stone, and avulee, a train. 
Goolui, a secret place, from gooh, to hide 01 cover. 

Goohynku, from goohyn, requiring to he concealed. 

Goonu-Simlhoo, from goonfi, qualities, and siudhoo, the sea, 

Gopulii, from go, a cow, and pain, a until ishing. 

Gopee-Nat’hii, from gopee, the wife of a milkman, and nat’hii, a lord. . 

Gooptavu-Dhootii, from gooptii, concealed, and bvndluTotn, to renounce. „ 

Gooptee-Para, from gooplft, hidden, and para, a division of a town. 

Gooroo, a teacher, from grce, to make known. 

Gooroo-Mookhee, from gooroo, a teacl er, and mookhee, belonging to the mouth. 
Gooioomntu, from gooroo, a teacher. 

C 2 
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Gonikshti, from go, u cow, and rfiksh, to save. 

•> 

Gotriibhid, from gotrii, a mountain, and bind, to divide. 

('ciiree, white, or light yellow ; from gourh. 

Goviml i, from go, a cow, and vid, to share out. 

Grihiist’lui, from grihii, a house, and st’hn, to remain. 

(mihii-Putee, from graliii, a planet, and potee, a lord. 

Grfmt’hee, from grunt’lio, a book. 

(•nndhnrvu, trom ganii, a song, and dliurniii, a person’s own profession. 
Giiiidhuviilfi, from gimdhir, a scent, and vhh, to carry. 

(inndhu- Dliaina, from gondii, a scent, and dhama, a place. 

Gnncshii, bom giinii, a company, and eeshn, a lord. 

Guiieshii-Jnnnnee, the mother of G mesliu ; from junu, birth. 

Giinga, from gam, to go. 

Gimga-Vakyavfllee, from vakya, a word, and abulee, a train. 
Giinga-Vasfi, from vasn, a reside.nce. 

Gfingadhfirn-Shastree; he who knows the sliaslrii is called shastieo. 

* ftingadhurn, from Giinga, and dliurfi, to hold. 

Gbjmiiinft, from giijh, an elephant, ami annnu, the face. 

Gv.runrfi. from giiroot, a wing. 

•itiiodimut, from gmoot, a wmg. 


II. 

Ilimangshoo, from himii, cold, and nugshoo, ray . of light 
1 limaluvii, from liiinii, cold, and aloyii, a house. 

Unnhvnt, from Limit, cold. 

Llirimyn-giirblin, from hirnnyfi, gold, and giirbliu, tlie womb 

Hiriinyakshn, from hirunyii, gold, and ukshee, an eye. 

* 

Uirunjn-Knshipno, from liirunyu, gold, and kiishipoo, a sheath. 
Hoimhviitcc, from himavut. 

IJoinfi, from hoo, to offer. 

I lota, he who directs the homu 01 burnt-offering, from hoo. 
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Hangsn, a duck. 

Hnnooman, from hiinoo, the cheek. 

Hiire.e-Viilu ; the last word is the imperative of villa, to speak. 
llfiree-Dwarii; Awarii signifies a door. 

IInree-1 Iriru; both words are derived from rhree, to take away 
llnrce-Priya ; pm a signifies beloved, 
llnridra, from limit, light yellow. 

Hurihnyn, from limit, light yellow, and linyo, a horse. 

IJiirn-fiouree, from Iliirh (Shiva), and Gouree, the light yellow. 

Huru-Nat’hu, from Ilitrii, the name of Shivn, and nat’hii, a lord. 
Ilnyu-Greevll, from hfiyn, a horse, ar ' greevft, the back of the neck. 

I. 

lndoo, from id, to be glorious, or leftdgcnt. 

Judru, from id, to be glorious. 

Indrn-Dyooninu; the last word signifies riches. 

Indru-jit ; from jec, to conquer. 

Ishtii, from ish, to desire. 

. 1 . 

.laiubuvittee, from Jainbiivan, the name of*a ceitaiu bear, 
dunlmvee, from Junhoo, a sage. 

Jatee, a kind, from jiin, to b< born. 

Jeevii, life, irom jeev, to live. 

.lishnoo, from jee, to conquer. 

Joinfi, from jinn, to conquer or excel. 

•foivatriku, from jeev, to live. 

Jogndgouree, from jfigut, the world, and gourn, light yellow. 

Jaguddhatree, from jflgnt, the world, and dhatree,’an upholder. 

Jngiimiat'hu, from jngit, the world, and nat’hfi, a lord. 

Jugnnnat’hii-kshetru, from jiigut, the world, nat’hii, a lord, and kshetrn, a place, 
.linnr'dngnee, from jonint, terrific, and uguee, fire. t 

Jimarodiniii, from jnuu, a person, and iirdduna, a giving distress. 
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Jnnhoo, from ha, to abandon, (viz. the world). 

.linttil/, from jim, to be produced. 

Jfipii, to speak inaudiblv, from jhp, to (nutter. 

Jurutkuroo, from jrec, to be withered, and kree, to do. * 

Jimi-Blinruln, from jnrfi, decrepitude. 

Jlisho.lu, from jiishus, fame, and da, to give. 

Jutayoo, from jfita, a bunch of hair, and ayoo, life-time. 

Jhya, from jee, victory. 

Jfiyii-Doorga, fromjnyn, victory. 

Juyuntee, from jee, to conquer. 

.1 wala-Mookhee, from jwala, a flame, and mookhu, a face. 

JvculiuHi, from jwnln, to enkindle. 

Jyoisht’hu, from jyeshl’ha, a planet. 

Jyotisli-stomn, from jyolish, light, and stomii, the whole. 

.lyotish, from jyot, to shine. 


K. 

Kahinee, a tale, from kut’hii, to speak. 

Kamo-devu, from kamn, desire, and devn, ffom div, to play. 

Kamn-dhenoo, from kamu, desire, and dhenoo, a milch cow. 

Kamu-Robpu, from kaiuil, desire, and roopn, form. 

Kamakhya, from kamu, desire, and akhya, an appellation. 

Kalee, the black, from kaln, time. 

Kaln-Bhoirnvii, from kaln, time, and bhoiriivii, the terrific. 

Kalii-Poorooshu, from knlii, black, and poorooslui, a mule. 

Kalii-Ratree, from kalii, dark, and ratree, night. 

Kalu-Sdotrii, from kalu, time, and sdotrn, a thread. 

Kaliyii, from kuln, to move. 

Kamflnt), the heart’s desire, from kom, to desire. 

Kann-Phata-Yogee, compounded of kanu, the ear, phata, slit, andyogee, an ascetic. 
Kartikeyii, from krittika, the name of a planet. 
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Kashee, from kasli, to appear. „ 

Kavyu, from kuvee, a poet. 

K6shfircS, from kcshurti, a inane. , 

Ketrluiiii, from kreet, to produce harmony. 

Kecrtee-Cliundrii, from keertce, fame. 

Ketoo, a sign, from kit, to dwell. 

Kcshfno, from kesho, the hair. 

Kliecli'iru, from khii, the skv, and cliiirii, going. 

Khtiiidu, a piece, from kliud, to break. 

Khugeshwurii, compounded of khiigu, a bird, and eeshwnru, greatness. 
Kinuurti, from king, what ? aild aura, u man. 

Koilusu, from kelns, in water, to shine. 

Kojaguru-Lfiksliniee, from kiili, who, and jagree, to awake. 

Koitubhiijit; jit, signifies victory. 

Kooju, from koo, the earth, and jun, to ho produced. 

Koolii-Devuta, iron 1 koolu, race, and deviita, a god. 

Kooleeuti, from kool i, a race. 

Koombhn-lvnrnu, from koombhu, ajar, and kiirnu, the ear. 

Kooinarii, a hoy, from koomarii, to play. 

Kootnarfi, from koo, evil, and mree, to beat. 

Koombhee-Pakn, from kooml.nd, a pot, and pakii, ripe. 

Koont’hii, a groan ; from koont’h, to groan. 

Koomoodu-Baudnvii, from kooinoodfi, a lotus, and biindhoo, a friend. 
Koosoom6shoo, from koosoomu, a flower, and islioo, an arrow. 

Kosha, fioin koosh, to issue, to identify. 

Kooshti, to lie down. 

Kooshec, a small kosha. • 

Koosh unable 1 , from kooshu, sacred grass, and uabhec, the navel. 

Kooveru, from koo\, to cover. 

Koulacharec, from koolu, a race, and < hur, to hct. preceded by the jirep. a. 
Krin cc-iihojfinu, from krimee, an insect, and bhojfnri, to eat. 
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KripSetuyonee ; yonee, a birth-place. 

Krishna, from krish, to draw. 

Krishnn-Krora; kroru signifies the side. 

Ivrittivasa, from krittee, the skin, and vasus, a garment. 

Kritantn, from kritn, done, and nntii, end. 

Kriya, work, from krec, to do. 

IvrounchB-Darfinn, a proper name, and dree, to te:n . 
Ksharu-Ktirddiinin, from ksjiarfi, ashes, and korddumu, mud. 
Ivsheeru, milk, from ksliur, to ooze out. 

KsliFipakhru, from kshnpa, night, and kree, to make. 

.KshiitriyFi, from kshntii, a wound, ami troi, to save. 

-Knbiiudhn, headless, from kin, the head, and bitdh, to kill. 

Kflehii, hair, from kiicli, to bind. 

Kue.hyupii, a proper name ; pa, means to drink. 

KOlee-Yoogu, from kill, to enumerate, and yoogn, a period of time. 
Kulkee, from kiilee, time, and koi, to subdue. 

Kfilpu, from klipii, to contri\e. 

Jvulpu-Sootrn, from kaJpn, time, and sootru, a thread. 
Kiiniulekaminee, from knmfilii, the water lily, dmd kaiun, desire. 
Knndnrpn, front kting, Iirnmha, and drip, to domineer. 

Kupaliiblirit, from kupalti, the forehead or fate, and blircc, to liold. 
Kuroonamiiyee, from knrooua, pity. 

Kfirmu-Vipakn, from kree, to work, and pak, to ripen. 

Kat’huku, a speaker, from kiit’h, to speak. 

Kuvachu, from vnehu, a word. 


- JL. 

Lingii, from lig, to move. 

Liohitangn, from lohitu, blood red, and iingu, the body. 
Lokeshii, from lukii, men, and eeshn, greatness. 

Loku, from looch, to see. 
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Lukshmee Cliuru ; the latter word means deserted. 

Lukslinumii, the beautiful,'iron. Luksl.mn, a fortunate Mgu 
Luuiboduni, from luinbn, long, and oodinii, the belly. 

M. 

Madiiuvii, from n.a, the goddess Liikshmee, and <Mvn, husband. 
Mulyuvaua, from mala, a necklace. 

MalmeP, from mala, a necklace. 

Maiitisu-Kalee, from mantis, mind. 

Mamma, horn man, to decide. 

M arootii, from mice, to kill. 

Marti, from mice, to kill. 

Mutiirisliwa, wind. 

Mayavtilee, fioin delusion. 

Medha, apprehension or conception, from medh, to be apt to lean;. 
Meglm-Nadii, from ineghn, a cloud, and nado, a sound. 
Megliu-Valiinm ; vahiina, a vehicle. 

Meemaugsa, from man, to judge. 

Meemi-Return), from meeiifi, a iisli, and ket inu, a Hag. 

Miliirn, from inilih, to water. 

Mislnn.Leslie?, from niisli, to mix, anti keshii, hair. 

Mitril, a friend, from mid, lore. 

Mitruvinda, from niilrti, a friend, and vid, to obtain. 

Mohinee, from mooli, to be infatuated. 

Mooktii-keshee, Ironi mooktu, spread out, keshn, hail . 
Mooktii-Ramu; mooktu, liberation. 

Mounce, lie who subjects himself to voluntary silence. 

Mrigaukn, from mrigu, a deer, and iinku, a mark. 

Mntyoonjhrn, from mrityoo, death, and jet, to overcome. 
Miidhoo-Soodiinu, from sood, to destroy. 

Modiiiin-Molitinn, from mhdnnu, desire, a id mooli, to he infatuated. 
Mhha-L»evii, from muhiit, great, and div, to plu,. 

D 
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!Mfiha-Kalu, from mfihut, great, and kalit, time. 

JMuhamarcc, from inuhiit, great, and inree, to kill. 

Muha-PatCikn, from muhnt, and patfikn, from pat, to throw down. 

0 

Muha-Poorooshii, from miihrit, great, and poorooshfi, a male. 

Muha-Ifournvti, from Vooroo, an insect. 

Mulia-S6nn, from mhhat, great, and sena, soldier. 

Miihatmn, from muhnt, great, and atmtin, spirit. 

^Mnha-Vriitu j vriitu is a ceremony to be performed according to a vow. 
MMia-V>adhee, from miihiu, great, and vyadhee, sickness. 

Mnheudrd, from muhnt, great, and Indin, the king of heaven. 
.Muheshn, from muliiit, great, and eeshii, glorious. 

!Mfilieshwara, from muhnt, great, and eesliwarii, glorious. 
Miihishu-Mtirdiiiee, from inuhisliu, a buffalo, and ninrdu, to destroy, 
Moktiru-Dwnju, from mokuru, a water animal, and dwrijn, a flag. 

!M nndodiiree, from iiiimdu, small, and oodtiru, the belly. 
^lfmgfila-Chundika, from mfingnlu, good, and chiindika, wrathful. 

.M ungalti-Vaiii, from mnngiila, good, and varu, a day. 

Mun-M ut’hfi, from luouir, mind, and nittiit, to grieve. 

^Mnntru-lJroomu, from miiniin, to meditate, and dioonth, a tree. 

i 

Mtinysa, from maims, mind. 

Munusijo, from m mn, mind, and jftno, birth. 

ISluroot, front mice, to kill. 


N. 

JNaganthku, from nagu, a serpent, and aiitoku, the end. 
Nayika, from nee, to obtain. 

Is'oivayikfi, a follower of the Nyayu philosophy. 

-Neclii, dark blue. • 

Neeln-Khntii, from ncelfi, dark blue, and knntii, the throat. 
Nidliee, from nee, prep, and dha, to place. 
iNirakarn, from nir, prep, and akarn, form. 

Nirnoyn, from nir, prep, and nee, to obtain. 
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Nirvanee, from nirvana, liberation. 

* 

Nisha-Pritee, from nisha, night, and pntec, lord. 

Nityn, constant, everlasting. * 

Nityannndii, from nit> ii, constant, and annndn, joy. 

Hubliimviit, from niibhns, the sky. * 

Niikshiitreshti, from nnkshnlrn, a planet, and eeshii, a lord. 

Niilii-Dangu, from uulfi, a reed, and dunga, a place. 

Niimoochee-Soodnnu, a proper name joined to soud, to kill. 

N< mn ida, from nnrmu, sport or entertainment, and da, to give. 

Nurii-Singhn, from nmii, man, and singho, excellent. 

Niivii l’ntrika, tiom nhvn, nine, and putrfi, leaves. 

INiivii-RuUi'i, from n ivii, nine, and luinu, a jewel. 

O. 

Oochoishruva, from oochchois, great, and shroo, to hear. 

Oodasee ; oot, prep, and asu, to Ml. 

Outlay ii, to arise, from oot, prep, and uyn, to go. 

Oodgata, from oot, prep, and goi, to sing. 

Oogrii-Chunda, from oogr.t, fear-exciting, and chmulii, wrathful. 

Oindm-Doilhoe, from liuhu, and diidhee'curds. 

Oopii-I’atnkii, from oopii, prep- and |>nt, to tlnow down. 

Oordhti-Vahoo, from oordhn, !ii;,li, ami val.no, arm. 

Ooshmnpa, from ooshmun, heat, and pa, to drink. 

Oshiidheeshfi, from oshndhee, medicine, and eeshii, a lord. 

Ootiil'iiyfi, from oot, prep, and tat’hyn, just. 


P. 

Pachnkn, he who cooks; from pitch, to cook. , 
Pakn-Shasnnu, from pakn, a giant, and sluts, to govern. 
Parvntee, the daughtei of Pm viUn, a mountain. 
Pat’hokn, he who reads, from put’ll, to read. 

I’atuun, from put, to throw down. 

D 2 
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Patunjulu, from the sage Pntonjulee; which word is made up of put, to throw down and 
anjulec, joined hands. This conjunction teaches i!s, that people fell before him foi 
instruction with joined hands. , 

Peetnmvnrii, from peetn, yellow, and bmbtiri), cloth. 

Phulhhnree, from phfilu, fruit, and rhee, to steal. 

Pingulii, variegated. 

Pita-Miihn, from pitree, father, and inhhiit, great. 

Poita, from oopii, and veetu, pure. 

Pooja, from poqjii, to honour or serve. 

Poojukri, a worshipper. 

Poondureekaksliii, fiotu poondureekn, a water-lily, and Mksliee, an eve. 

Pooranii, from pree, to fill. 

Poomabhishekn, from poomu, and nhliisheku, to anoint. 

Poorohitn, from pooriis, to go before, and hitn, good. 

Pooroohootu, from pooroo, fulness, and hoo, to call. 

Poorooshn, a male, from pree, to fill or nourish. 

Poorund irii, from pooru, a house, and dree, to cut. 

Pooshkhru-Shantee, from pooshkurti, the evil fortune attending a person who shall die 
when an unlucky day, an unlucky lunar day, and an evil planet ail unite, and shantce, 
to pacify or produce peace. 

Pooshpu-Dhimwa, from pooshpfi, a flower, and dhuuwii, a how. 

Pooshpiikn, from pooslip, to expand. 

Pooshtee, from poosh, to cherish. 

I’ooshnnu, from poosh, to cherish. 

Pouranik, a follower of the poorunus. 

Prajapiityii, the work of a projaputee. 

Prann-N irodhii, from pranh, life, and nirodhn, to stop. 

Pratu-Kalu, from pratiir, morning, and kalfi, lime. 

Pretu-raj ; pretfl is a ghost, and raj signifies raja. 

Prit’hivee, from Prit'hoo, a king who first formed towns, raised the arts, &c. 
Prubhitngjthvi, from prn, prep, and bhuujn, to break. 

Priichunda, from piu, prep, and chhndn, wrathful. 

Prndyoonmn, from pni, prep, and dvoomnn, riches. 
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Prujapiitce, from J>rnja, subjet ts, ami putee, a lord. 

Pruja-Yagn, from piuja, subjects, and yagit, a sacrifice. 

Piilkntce, from pin, prep. and kree, to do. * 

Prulhad't, from pm, prep, and alhadii, joy. 

Prflliiyn, from lee, to absorb. 

Prumiilce, from pro, prep, and tnntee, understanding. 

Prnstavinee, from pro, prep, and sloo, to praise. 

Pudmalnya, from piidmn, the water-lily, and alhyii, residence. 

Piidmn-Nabbn, from pndmn, a water-lily, and nabliee, the navel. 

Pndiun-Pi ubhoo, from pfidmu, a water-lily, and prfibhoo, a lord. 

Pimcliu-Cbooia, from pnncbii, five, or much, and choora, a crest. 

Piinchumpe-Vrhtn, from punchu, lire, and vrntu, the ceremonies connected with a vow. 
Prinehii-Riitnii, from pnnrhh, five, an.! rutnii, a precious stone. 

Piinchushnrii, front piineliii, live, and slturii, an airow. 

Piiiiehannnn, from punch'), five, and auuiin, face. 

Punjab, from pimchii, fixe, and np, water. 

Pimntigashniiu, 'rout piiunugfi, a serpent, and usliii, to eat. 

Punt’bee, from piit’liu, a way. 

Piirum-Kshwiuii, from piirttm, excellent, and eeshwurit, God, 01 simply, the glouous 
Piirnm-lliingsi, from pui fim, excellent, aiid hiingsu, a goose. 

Piiiiishoo-Rami; p'inishoo, a weapon. 

Piivimu, from poo, to purify. 


R. 

Radha, the favourite mistress of Krisltnn, from radii, to accomplish. 
Radlia-Viilhibhu; viilliibhfi, beloved. 

Raja, light. 

Kaju-Poo'.i, from rajim, a king, and pootrii, a sot). 

Raj'iraj, king of kings. 

Raju-Raje.-hw uree, from raj ii-raj, king of kings, and Sslnvihee, a goddess. 
Kajurshee, from rajim, a king, and risliee. a sage. 

Raju .-jovu, front rajim, a king, ai.d sou, birth. 
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Ramil, from rum, play, or to please. , 

Ramayunfi, from Ramu, ami nyinin, to go. 

* 

Rainu-Sliiirr.nu-Palii, front Rainn-Shuuinu, and palii, a title. 

Rarheeyu, from Karlin, a country. 

Rasu-Miinchunu ; munchti, a stage. 

Kavunu, front roo, to kill. 

Rhishtiekesha, from rhisheekD, tlie organs, and eoslin, a lord. 
llig-Vedii, from rich, an incantation, and vfdri, from vid, know ledge. 
llishiihhii-Devii; rishnbhn, signifies excellent. 

Rislivu-Shringn, from rishyti, a deer, and shringo, horns, 
ltitoopurnfi, from ritoo, a season, and porno, a leaf. 

Ritoo-Yagii, from Ritoo, season, and yfijil, worship with sacrifices. 
Rochfinn, from rooch, love. 

Roodrakshn, from Roodru, a name of Shivii, and ukshti, an eve. 

Roodrn, from rood, to cry. 

Kookmiuee, from Rookmti, (gold) the name of a king. 

Rujo-goonu, from rfnij, colour, or love, and goonn, a quality. 
Rijkshogfmti-Jihojiinii ; bhojnii ', to eat. 

Roktu-veejn, from ruklQ, blood, and veeju, seed. 

Riitiintce, from rut, to speak. 

RntSe, from rum, to play. 

Rutee-Putee, from Rntee, the name of the wife of cupid, and piitee, a lord. 


S. 

Sadltyh, from sadh, to perfect. 

Sagnikn, from so, with, aud iignec, fire. 

Saheb, a title of respect. 

Sarvii-bhomnn, from snrvo, all, and bhqomee, land. 

Sarii, the essence of any thing, from sree, to go. 

Shaktu, from slink tee, energy. 

Shantee, from shhnt, quiet. 

Shantce-Poorfi, from shantee, peace, and poorn, a town. 
Sharudeeya, from shurudh, the clear sky season. 
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Shastrfi, from shas, to rule. 

Sheelula, cold. 

Shikhee-Vahnun, from shikhee, the name of a peacock, and vahunii, a vehicle. 

Siiikh, from shisliyii, a disciple. 

Shilpu, an art. • 

Shiromnnee, from shiriis, the head, and mnnec, a jewel. 

Sluvopukhyuuu, from Shivii, oopfi, prep, and akhyami, to speak. 

Shivii, the good. 

Shmiislianu-Kaiee, from xhmushana, a cemetery. 

Slioivacliaree, from Shivii, and acharin, practice. 

Shooeliee, the pure, from shooch, to purify. 

Shooddhec, pure. 

Shooklu-\ iirnu, from shooklii, whiu and vornii, colour. 

Shubin, a weapon. 

Shoolinee, fiom xlioolu, a lance. 

Shoshini'i, from shoosh, to dry. 

Shraddhfi, from shniddha, firm faith. 

Slnve-Vidya, from shree, excellent, and vidya, knowledge. 

Shree-Ivfnit’lui, from shree, excellent, and kihilii, the throat. 

Shree, a title which signilies excellence Rr greatness. 

Shree-Kanin Poorn, from shree, excellent, linmu, the name of a god, and poorii, town. 
Shrootu, what has been heard, Horn sluoo, to hear. 

Slirota, from stiroo, to hear. 

Shrotriyn, from shrootii, the vcd”'. 

Shnklee-Dliurii, from shiiktee, an iron spear, and dhtmi, to hold. 

Shnmharaiee, from Shumhiuu, a giant, and free, an enemy. 

Shniniinu, from sh im, equal. 

Shnkurn, Irom sluing, good, and krer, to do. • 

Shiiraiifiuu, from shush, six, and aninui, face. 

Shitst’hee, she who is worshipped on the sixth (shfishl’liu) day. 

Shutrhghnh, from shntroo, an enemy, and linn, to kill. 

Shutinnunyoo, from shitd, a hundred, and utfinyoo, a sacrifice. 
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Shatuku, a hundred. 

Shtitii-Dweepfi, from sliutn, a hundred, and dweepn, an island. 

Shuvii-Sadhatifi, from shiton, a dead body, and sadhfuiit, to perfect 
Shwusiinu, from shwfis, to go. 

Shyama, black. 

Siddhantacliaree, from siddhantii, ascertained, and acliarin, practice. 

Siddheshwbree, from siddlio, to perfect, and eeshwiiree, a goddess. 

Siddhec, from siddli, perfect. 

Siddhn, to perfect. 

Sindhnkatee, from sindliii, to cut a passage, and krit, to cut. <. 

Singhu-V'aliinee, from siiighfi, a lion, and vuh, a vehicle. 

Smuru, from smree, to remember. 

Siutirn-Iiuru, from smuru, cupid, and rliee, to destroy. 

Snaufi, from sua, to purify. 

Soivyii, the disciples of Sliivii. 

Soiiigliikeyii, the son of Singhika. 

Soobhudra, from soo, beautiful, and bhhdra, good. 

Soodhaugshoo, from slioodlia, the water of life, and iiugshoo, rays of light. 
Sookhu-Mnyn, from sookhfi, happiness, and muy”, fulness. 

Soogreevii, from soo, beautiful, and greeva, tlic back of the neck. 

Soomalee, from soo, good, ami mala, a necklace. 

Soomeroo, fioiji soo, good, and meroo, a boundary mark. 

Soondnri), beautiful. 

Soopnrun, from soo, good, and purati, a leaf. 

Sooracharyn, from sooro, the gods, and acharyii, a teacher. 

SJcrpii-Niikha, from soorpu, a hand winnowing fan, and ufikhn, the linger nails. 
Sooni-Piitee, from soorfi, the gods, and pdtee, lord. 

Soumyu, the son of Somu. 

Souru, the disciples of Sooryu. 

Spurshiinu, from sprish, to touch. 

St’hanoo, from st’ba, to slay. 

S ld-Gopn, from, sat, good, and gop, cow-keeper. 

Sndnshyn, by-standers at a council, whose business it is to notice and correct mistakes. 
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Siigurd, from sii, with, and guru, poison. 

Suhusrangshoo, from siihtisru, a thousand, and fijigslioo, rays of light 
Suhusrakshu, from suhusrii, a thousand, and’ukshee, the eye. 

Sumiivurttee, from sumii, equal, ami vril, presence. 

SonjeevuuSe, from sung, prep, ami jiv, fife. 

Sfingskritu, from sung, prep, and tree, to do. 

Snndhya, from sung, prep, and dlioi, to remember. 

Sungkeertimn, from sung, prep, and keertunu, to speak aloud, 

Sunghita, from sung, prep, and liitfi, to collect. 

Sihikrtindruiii, from sung, prep, and kriuidunu, to cry. 

Sunyasee, from sting, prep, and luasi, to renounce. 

Suptiirshee, from sfiptii, seven, and risliee, a sage. 

Suptasliivu, from stiplfi, seven, and iis'iwn, a horse. 

Surptignn, from surpu, a serpent, and him, to destro. 

Survvfi, all. 

Stirwii-Duksliini), from siirvvn, all, and dQkshina, a fee at dismission.. 

Suivvu-Miingulii, from siirvvn, all, and mfmgulu, good. 

Snlw fi-goonu, from sit two, good, and goonu, quality. 

Sutee, from sut, pure. 

Sutyu-Naraytinii, from sutyii, true, and Naraynnu. 

Sufyu-jit, from sfityn, true, and ice, to coiiqiiei. 
fciulyii-yoogQ, from siityii, true, ami yoogii, a definite time. 

Sfivuma, from sii, one, and vnrnn, kind. 

Swaha, presentment of oblations. 

Swayum-bhoovn, from svvuyimg, itself, and bhoo, existence. 

Swudha, presentment of oblations. 

Swnmbhoc, from silting, prosperity, and bhoo, existence. 

Swurbhauoo, from svvhr, heaven, and bha, light. 

T. 

Tamisro, the hell of darkness, from tdmisrn, darkness. 

TaruLGshwnrti, from tarhku, a saviour, and Seshwurii, a god. 

E 
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Tarnku-jit, from Tarfikii, and jee, victory. 

Tejomnyn, from Ujiis, glory, and muyii, fulness. 

Tejusli-Chiindni, from iejtis, glory, and chtmdru, the moon. 

T’liakoorn, honourable. 

Tiloll ima, from tilo, dark spots on the skin, a'nd oottumi, excellent. 

Tooraslial, a name of liidrn. 

Toostee, from toosh, to please. 

Treta*-Yoogu, from tree, three, and yoogu, a definite period of time. 

Trikootn, from tree, three, and kooth, a mountain peak. 

Tripoorantukii, from tree, three, poorii, a house, and uutuku, a destroyer. 

Tripoora, from tree, three, and poorii, a town. 

Tiipoora-Soonduree ; soondiiree, beautiful. 

Trishikhii, for tree, three, and shiklia, the ascending flame. 

Trivenec, from tree, three, and veuee, a stream. 

Tnmfi-goona, from tiim is, darkness, and goonu, quality. 

Tumii, from tflmns, darkness. 

Tmitrn, from tiintru, to hold. 

Tupiisya, from lup’is, religious austerities. 

Tnpln-Shoormee, from tuptii, hot, and shoormre, an image of iron. 

Tiirkalnnkari, from thrkii, the name of the njiayti ddrshunn, and ulankai a, an ornament. 
Thrnnee, from tree, to save. 

Tmp ai'i, from trip, to satisfy. 

Tur inginee ; furnngn signifies the swell of water. 

Tworita, from tsvuro, quickly. 


IJ. 

Ubhuvn-Clinrouu, from'n, bhttyn, fear, and cbnrunu, feet. 

Ubju, from lip, water, and jiinu, birth- 

Ubjn-Y once, from iibja, the water-lily, and yonee, a liirth-place, as water is the birth¬ 
place of fish. 

• Tilt: four ynng&s are nnmhercd according to the quantity of religion in each; thus the sfityfi has four 
parts, the Irt ta, three, the dwap&rtt, two, and the kulce, one. 
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ITbyihigfi, from u, and byiing”, crooked. 

\* I 

Uclmiotn, from u, and chyootu, to ooze. 

Udbhootu, wonderful. * 

u __ ^ • 

Udlukaree, from fidheo, prep, and kree, to do. 

■/ 

Udlivatmii, from udltee, prep, and atiuQii) spirit. 

Udwoilfi, from H, and duec, two. 

Udvvuvaiiiimlii, from fi, priv. dwoi, two, and anundu, joy. 

v v/ 

Ughorfi-Piiut’hees, from UgliorB, a name of Sliivu, and punt'hn, a way. 

Ugnibhoo, from iignec, fire, and fiiioo, existence. 

Ugniliotroc, from figure, fire, and liotree, a sacrificial priest. 

v/ 

ITgnislitomii, from ugnee, lire, and s1o.>, oraise. 

Ugiii-Du eepfi, from ilgr", before, and dweop'i, an island. 

I’grudauee, from ttgifi, before, and da, to give. 

I’jitu, fiom fi. and jitii, \icf, ry. 

Ujitu-Xat’iui, fiom tijitii, and nat'hh, lord. 

I kali*?, a followei of , ie L'kaln PooioOshd. 

Ukaln-Po .1 oodr'i, the being who is not subject to time, from fikalti, without time, and 
pooiooshu. a male. 

Utvslenu, from fi, and ksliee, to decay. 

v* 

Ulukan aula, fr.nn iiluk.fi, light, and aniiinhi, joy. 

Ulfinkarfi, from alfing, proper, and kree, t>> do. 

IJmritn-Surii, from iimritii, the water of file, and suras, a pool. 

Umiiravfitee, from uiniirfi, immortal. 

IJinvoodii, front fnnvoo, water, and da, to give. 

V* 

Unadee, from ft, and adee, first. 

Unadya, from fin, and adya, beginning'. 

Undhii-Koopil, from nndltn, dark, and koopii, a well. 

Ungfi, members, or body. 

I'J ngshoomun, from iingshoo, glory. 

ITiij iii'i, a black powder applied to the eye-lids. 

(juniitta Kitlpft, from utmu, food, da, to gwe, and l.ilp, to be able or capable. 

li i 
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Unnu-Poorna, from unnu, food, and poornu, full, 

Uuoo-Patuka, from 81100, small, and patak.fi, situ 
Cntingn, from n, and ungii, body. „ 

Untfiku, from onto, the end, and kree, to do. 
tenants, from a, and antfi, the end. 

Ununyiijii, from n, flnyfi, other, and jiinu, to be bom. 

UpatrSe-Knrunu, from il, patru, a worthy person, and fcrety to du. 
u,. -Putee, from up, water, and putee, a lord. 

Upshra, fioni up, water and sree, to go. 

v* 

(Tphrajita, from u, and pnrajita, to conquer. 

Upura-V&rtfmn, from u, pura, prep, and avurtanu, to go in a circle, 

LJpurna, from n, and puruii, leaves* 

Urdhn-Naieeshwfirii, from firdhu, half, narce, woman, and eeshworfi, a god. 

v» 

Uiooun, the dawn. 

Crundhtina, from n, and rnndhtinu, to cook. 

Uslioka, from u, and shooch, sorrow. 

Uslitd-Viisoo, from nshtfi, eight, and Vfisoo, a sort of gods. 

C'shtu-Vokru, from ushtn, eight, and vnkrfi, crooked. 

Usee-Patru-Vunir, from nsee, a scymetar, putru, leaves, and viinn, forest. 

Us hwfi-senii, from nshwn, a horse, and seua, a soldier. 

Cshwinee-Koomaro, from usliwinee, a mare, and koomaru, a child. 
Ushwnmeclhu, from usliwfi, a horse, and m&dhn, flesh. 

Usooi u, from 6, priv. and sodro, a name applied to the gods. 

v» 

Uyhtfi, eight. 

u 

Utee-Patokfi, from fitec, excessive, and patnkii, sin. 

Utikayu, from htee, great, and kayti, the body. 

LJtiratru, from ntee, beyond, and ratre?,.night. 

Utithcc, from fit, to move perpetually ; a guest, a stranger. 

Uviidhootn, from fivn, prep, and dhoo, to renounce. 

Uvutarfi, from uvii, to descend, and tree, to save. 

Uvutu-Nirodhunfi, from fivfitfi, a hole in the ground, and uiroodh, to dose. 
Uyodhya, from i», and yoodh, war. 
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VacLSspntec, from vach, a word, and putee, a lord. 

Vagvadiuie, 1'rom vach, a word, and vudd, to*speak. « 

\ akya-Vulee, from vakyu, a word, and aviilee, a row. 

Valmvkee, fiom viiliueek i, a kind of ant*. 

Valii-CJopald, from vain, a child, go, cow, and pain, to cherish, 

Vamacharer, from vum, the left hand, and acharin, practice. 

Vuinuitu; little. 

Vanu-Prnst’hii, from vfniii, a forest, and prnst’ha, to go. 

Vuroonee, from Voroonu, a constellation. 

Vastoo-Poorooshil, from vastoo, a house, and pooroosho, male. 

Vasuvu-Poojyo, from Vasuvu, a name of iudrii, and pooj, worship. 

Vayoo, from va, to go. 

Vedacliaree, from vedn, and acharin, practice. 

Vedantee, he who follows the vedantn. 

V6dantd, the end or last part of the vedu. 

Vedn, from v'd, knowledge. 

Vecjii-Miiutro, from veejii, seed, and mnntrfi, an incantation. 

Veeru-Siugh", from veerd, strength, and singhu, excellent. 

Veerd Bhoomec, from veero, the strong, and bhoomee, land. 

Veern-vahoo, from veerd, strength, and vahoo, the arm. 

Vecuhotrii, from veetu, to place, and holrb, sacrificial things. 

Vibheeshond, from bheesli, terrific. 

Vibhoo, from vee, prep, and bhoo, birth. 

Vidyadhdru, from vulva, learning, and dhree, to hold. 

V idwdninodu-Turungiuee, from vidwot, a lerrned man, modd, pleasure, and tornngfi, 
a wave. 

Vidhoontoodu, from vidhoo, the moon, and tood.’to bite. 

Vidya-Ptltee, from vidya, learning, and putee, lord. 

Vijiiya, from vee, prep, and jee, to overcome. 

Vikrim -Adityd, from vikromu, power, and adityii, a name given to the s»u. 
VikurtUmd, from vee, prep, and kiirtnnn, to cut. 

Vilwu-Roopa, from vihvu, a fruit, aud roopn, form. 
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Yimtiln, from vec, prep. and iniilii, filth. 

Vindhyii-Vasince; vindhvii, the name of a mountain, and vnstr, to reside. 

Virutfi, great, from vec , prep, and raj, light. * 

* 

Vishnoo, from visit, to overspread. 

Vishv.ii-Knrma, from vishwii, the world, and knrmn, work. 

Vishwtiksfcnn, from vishoo, on four sides, hnch, to go, and sena, soldier. 

Vishwiiinbliiirii, from vishwii, the world, and bliree, to eherish. 

Vishwii-Yl iii ti, from vishwii, the woild, and iimitrii, not u friend. 

Vislnv'i-Jath, from vishwii, the world, and jatii, born. 

Vishosiiiui, from ve.c, prep, and situs, to destroy. 

Vitriiha, from Vilril, a giant, and him, to destroy. 

Vivekii, discrimination. 

Voidyn, from vid, knowledge. 

Voidyn-Vatee ; vatce signifies a house. 

Voiragee, from vec, prep, and ragii, passion. 

Voi.shakhii, from the planet visliakha. 

Voislmnvii, disciples of Vishnoo. 

Yoishnuvaehaiee, from voislmhvu and acharin. 

Voitiirniiee, from vee, prep, and tree, to cross ovxr. 

Vriddhee-Sliraddho, from vridditce, great. 

YriddJ«cc, great. 

VrilhispiUee, from vrihut, great, and pntee, lord. 

Vrihiidbhanoo, from viiliiil, great, and biiauoo, glory. 

Vrihuddlnirinn poorami, fiom vrilnit, great, and dhurniu, religion. 

Vrihun-N ariideeyn, from viihut, great. 

Vrinda-Vuno, from vrinda, thick, and vnnii, a forest. 

Yiishii-Dwujii, from vrishii, a bull, and dwtijii, a flag. 

a 

Yrislta, front vrishun, to cause the rain to fall. 

Viijree, from viijrii, a weapon. 

Vijiii.keel'i, from vnjru, a weapon, and keetii, a worm. 

Viijrii-Kuntuku-Slialmulce, from vujru, a weapon, kunl&ku, a thorn, and shaliniiler, a 


tree. 
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Vfikr6shwnrH, from vfitau, crooked, and ecshwurn, a god. 

Viniu-D6vee, from vfiiiu, a forcs’t, and dcvee, a goddess. 

Vyoktava-Dhoota, from vyuktti, known, ova, prep, and dhoo, to renounce. 

. Y. 

Yadusang-potee, from yadas, a water animal, and piitee, lord. 

Yoodhisht’hini, from yooddh, war, and st’hirn, linn. 

Yogacharii, from yogo, and achani, practice. 

Yoogadya, from yoog'i, and adya, the first. 

Yogs®, a person practising the duties called yogtj. 

Yogeshwiiru, from )ogii, and eeshwiun, a gird. 

Yuginee, a female yogee. * 

Yog"), the practice of abstraction of ni'itd. 

Yogn-Uhogii-Vadee, from yogii, abstraction, bhogn, enjoyment, and vedn, to utter. 
Yogii-Nidro, from yoga, abstraction, and nidia, cp, 

Yonee, the place, or element of birth. 

Yorn-Bangala, from yorii, a p tii. 

Yfignii, flout ydjfi, worship with burnt-sacrifices. 

Yuutaliiyn, from Yiinui, and aliiyti, a dwelling. 

Yiiinoona-lihrata, from Aumoona, a riv^r, and bhrata, a brother. 

Yanm, he who is Iree from the inilueucc of the passions. 

Yumii-Rat, from yumti, and raj. 

Yungomfi, a goer. 
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PART I. HISTORY. 

CHAPTER I. SECTION I. 

AT the close of the preceding tulpu, Vishnoo was sleeping on the waters of the dc- 
luge, and from his navel had grown a water-lily: from this flower sprang Bru mha, who, 
in the form of Narayunu, created, by his word, ShiSniikn, Sunatiinu, Snnundo, and Stt- 
ntit-koomaru; but these persons embracing a life of austerity, mankind did not pro¬ 
pagate ; in consequence of which Brumha applied himself to severe austerities, to ob¬ 
tain the blessing of the gods on the work of creation ; and continued them for a very 
long period, but without effect; till at length he burst into a flood of tears: from these 
tears a number of titans arose; his sighs gave birth to the god Roodru. At the re¬ 
quest of his father, Roodru cpntinued the work of creation, but in his hands it drag- 
ged on so heavily, that Brumha was obliged to resume it :* he created water, fire, 
aether, the heavens, wind, the simple earth, rivers, seas, mountains, trees, climbing 
plants, divisions of time, day, night, months, years, yoogiis, &c. He formed Diik- 
shu by liis breath; M flreechee and Utree proceeded from his eyes; Ungira from his 
head; Bhrigoo from his heart; Dhflrmn from his breast; Sungkulpu from liis mind; 
Poolustyufrom the air in his body; Pooluhtt from the air which is inhaled into the 
body; Krutoo from air expelled downwards, and Vushisht’hu from the air which 
produces deglutition. After this, in the night, he assumed a body possessing the 
quality of darkness, and created the giants; then assuming, in the day, a body pos¬ 
sessing the quality of truth, he created certain gods, and in the evening, the proge¬ 
nitors of mankind; he next assumed a body possessed of the quality which stimu¬ 
lates to activity, and created men. To this succeeded the creation of birds, cows, 

* What a striking contrast does the perplexity of Ute.se creators form to the divine fiat~-“ Let there be light, 

•ad there was light!" 
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bones, elephants, deer, camels, fruits, roots, with all Miter animate and inanimate 
subAUmces, form? of verse, &c.; yttksbuaalso, and pishaehos, gundhdrvus, upsuras, 
kihnurns, serpents, &c. to all of whotnhe appointed their proper work. Perceiving 
howeteir that men dicf not yet propagate, he divided bis body into tiro parts, one of 
which became a female, SMtWlShpa,' andtbe'Other a male, Swayumbhoovn.* 

The earth still remained covered by tSe waters,'! and Swayumbhoovu, anxious to 
obtain its emersion, addressed himself to the powers above. As the first act of divine 
favour, he obtained a boat, containing the v'fdis, into which he, together with his 
wife, and Ulorkll and Markunddyo, two sages who bad survived the deluge, enter* 
ed; they bound the vessel to the fins of a fish, (an incarnation of Vishnoo,) and then 
^|id to 8Hiitt1ta'for the emersion of the earth. As thenewawl^f their devotions, 
Tlsbndo, aseUmingthe fcrha of the boar, withhistaaks drear the earth from the wa- 
t#*^ and fixed it, according to some ebestras,} on the thousAnd head* of thfserpeu l- 
god dhfidta; whie Others declare,* that*t remaiuaeuspendedfin theairfay the invi- 
aible hand of God. * - /•' 

T know not when to in (reduce better then in this place the fallowing description 
of the earth: The earth i» circular and flat, like theflewerefthe water-lily in which 
the petals project beyond each otheri its circumference is 4*000,000(000 of miles. la 
thecentreie mount SoomSrbo, ascending600,000 miles ftw U»e surface of the earth, 
and descending 128,000 below it. It is 108,000mites in cinwmfereaeeat its base, and 
856,000 wide set the top. On this mountains the heavensof Vishnoo, Shivo, lofirfi, 
€ ! gnee,Ynm6,’No!ritu, VfiroonAy Vayoo,Kooveru, itasbn, and other gods. Th* 

clouds ascend to about one third the heighth of the inmmtain., At ita haae,are tha 
mountains MEittduruj Gandhu-maduhn, Vipoola, twdRo e purs h w trf on each of which 
grows a treeS,800 miles high. Or.eachaidewf thememtam areweven! countries 
divided by r8s^ #monntams, tbefhrtheme*t'of which is bounded by the saltiSe. 

• See tbe Koorm* pooroiS. 

.. ♦ » nap wen oiiieeiatrtaMej * M the * tHM> * «»***»*«* wfca 

«W«(ccccbp.v 1>I bm the Hlndoobtatorloaideelare, tlwrt tkewnrkof creation wo, performed la eaeoftbebi|b- 
•r beaeeai, aaloueked by tbtw«tmortbe(le!age,»ii4!h*t l&e creature, were afterward* lei dowito tboesrlh. 

* ThepaorMltosad poetical worbi. S Tbe writer of tbe SSSry Mddbutf, aad ofesr anreaomers. 
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AlMhest eountriesore called Jomboo-dwSpu. The Hiadoo geographer* further 
add, that beydnd this sea, are six other teas dividing from. each other, in a circular 
form, six other countries, as Ploksho-dweEpo, surro unded by Ikshoo, the sea of su¬ 
gar-cane juice; Shalmolo-dwBpfi, by Soora, the sea of spirituous liquors; Kooshh- 
dwafpUjby Ghrit&j the sea ofclarified butter; Krooachu-d wSpu,by Dudhee, theses 
of curds; Bhaka-dweepu, by Doogdu, the sea of milk; and Poet hkartt-dwwpu, by 
Jalaru5vfi, a sea of Sweet water. Beyond all these countries and their circular seas 
is a country of gold, as large,as the rest of the earth; then a circular chain of moun¬ 
tains called JLoka4oko; and then the land of darkness, or hell.* 

To this description may he added the situation of the heavenly bodies: The fir¬ 
mament is of equal dimensions with the surface of the earth; the earth is 800,000 
miles distant from the sun,the space between which is called Bhoovur-loku, and is 
the residence ofthe eiddfaus.t ■> •, The distance from .the gun to the moon is 800,000 
miles. At the total wane of the moon, this planet is in a perpendicular line with the 
sun, by which the light of the moon is pre vented from descending to the earth. The 
distance from the moon to the constellations, still ascending, is 800,000 miles. 
1,600,000 miles above this, is the planet Mercury , (Boodhti); 1,600,000 miles 
above Mercury, is Venus, (Shookrti). 1,600,000 milesabove Mercury, is Mars 
(Mangold.) At the same distance, ascending, it Jnpiter(Vribus-putee); 1,600,000 
miles beyond him, is Saturn (Shfiuee); and 800,000miles above Saturn is Ursa ma¬ 
jor, the seven principal stars, the heavens of seven rishees.t 800,000 miles above 
these is DhroovS, the polar star. , The space from the sun to Dhroovo, is called 
Sfirgo-loko.' - At the destruction ofthe world, the earth, and every tiling between it 
and this stair, is destroyed.} 8,000,000 miles above Dbroovu, the chief gods reside. . 
Beyond this, is the residence of the sons of firumba, ascending 16,000,000 of miles. 
Still higher, 3,i00,000miles, is the residence of the regents of the quarters and other 
' Sbhs bf Br&mha. - The highest elevation, the residence of Brfimba, is 4,800,000 

miles above the last*mratioBed heavenA home affirm, that all these regions also 
are destroyedat the time of the dissolution of the world. 

' •SMiie&rkta^^ + AmecteUmirieAt. 5 ? C*nonlwd Mine. 

iBeetteBmalriHrwnwfi. . . 1 
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■' ? Descending now to thaeaitb, tot u»^nxlm0e-. ootose marked bjr the pooraafo, . 

and trace the progress of human eveata as bid down in these writings > 

Swayambhaovu.frotBthavcda. found in the boat, formed the workkaewa at pre¬ 
sent by his name,* and governed tin-world by the law* which he bad thin compiled. 

, After some time, he gave himself np to a life of devotion, and placed his eldest sop 
Prijh-vratd on the throne, who married a daughter of Vfokwfirkorma, the Hindoo 
"Ytfcu, fgrwhom ha had thirteen sons, and one daughter. . Site son* embraced an 

ascetic life, and the others governed the seven divisions of the earth under their fa¬ 
ther, who gave Pioksho-d wSSpo to Mddba-tit’hee; Kooshn to Jjotishman ; Kroun- 
cho to Shako te Bh&vyo; PomUeovS to SMS; Sbaiattlo to Vnpoosh- 

mm, and J&tnboo to Agnidhrtt. After reigning 1,200,000,000years, PriyS-vrotu plac- 
,, ed his youngest brother Oottanh-padu over bis seven sons, abandoned the world, 
to and, by thepewer of devotion, obtained celestial bappinets. OottanS-padh was suc¬ 
ceeded by his son Drovu, who reigned 36,000 years, and then had aeeparate heaven 
assigned him, as the reward of kis virtues. Ootkhlh, the son of Drava, reigned a 

short time, and then embraced the Ufa of an ascetic j hk son Votsttrfi had five children, 
tbe eldest of whom, PooshparOnh, succeeded to the kingdom, and was followed by his 
eldest son Vyooehtu. His son Chdkshooshit, at the close of his reign, was exalted to 
the state ofa mfinop, and «as succeeded .in the kingdom by Ooliu6okh5,the eldest of 
his eleven tons. Alter him reigned dirgu, whose son Ydnii was so abandoned, that his 
-father, through grief, renounced the world, and retired to a forest. Yfafi forbad the 
exercise pf all’ the offices of religion, and directed that worship should be paid to him 
alone; but befog cursed by Doorvasu, and other sages, he died. The kingdom befog 
left without a sovereign, the sages produced from the dead body of Vdno two chil¬ 
dren, a son -and a daughter : the son’s name was Prit’hoo, who is spoken of as tbe 
first Hindoo fang, those who had preceded him being considered rattier as patriarchs 
then kings. Prit’hoo divided his kingdom into separate provinces, taught his subjects 
the use of agriculture, manufactures,' &c. and raised bis empire to the highest state 
of prosperity. At length, having performed the sacrifice of a horse one hundred 

times, be placed his son Fjyitnshwttt oaths throne, and, entering a forest, obtained 
.celestial happiness. - Ubhidhmna, the next monarch, had six sons t the eldest, Vrisha- 
da, who succeeded to the kingdom, married the daughter of the ses, and was famous 

* Tke Iaititain of Mflooa. t TM« wo conquered Iairfl, tie kiss efbnrea, sad hence sbtelaed thb 
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for hi* religious austerities. Hi* ten ions had all one name, Procb&a; were all mar¬ 
ried to one female; and all reigned at once; their bod Diikshu was the last of the 
race of Oottanri-padu. After the extinction of this race, the seven aqns of Priyu- 
vrntfi governed alone the kingdoms which had been assigned to them. 

Mddhatit’hee, the sovereign of Pinksha, had seven sons, Shantobhnyu, Shishtra, 
SookhoduyU, Nundo, Shiva, Kahfimiiktt, and Dhroovii. He divided his territories in¬ 
to seven parts, which were distinguished by the names of his sons, to whom he had 
assigned them; they were separated by seven chains of mountains, called Gomddo, 
Chundru, NaradS, Doondoobhee, Somuka, Soomuna, and Voibhraju; and by seven 
rivers, Unootupta, ShikhSS, Vipasha, Tridiva, Kromoo, Prttsrita and Sookrita. 

Vnpooshmanu had also seven sons, Shwdtu, RohitO, JeEmootn, Harita, V oidyoo- 
tu, ManasQ, and SooprBbhu, among whom he also divided his kingdom, which con¬ 
tained the same number of mountains, rivers, &c. as that of his brother. The brant* 
hune in these countries were light coloured; the kshetriyus, red; the voishyos, yel¬ 
low, and the shSSdrus, (as might be expected) black. 

The sovereigns of KooBhti, Krounchn, and Shaku, had each seven sons, among 
whom they divided their kingdoms, which were separated by seven mountains and 
seven rivers, like the other dwoepns. 

In these five dwSSpus the manners of the trfita-yoogu always prevail; the people 
live to the age of 5000 years; nor do they then die tkrou'gk disease, which is unknown 
in these regions. Beside men and giants, gods, celestial choiristers, satyrs, See. re¬ 
side here. 

Shavula had two sons, Muhaveeta and Dhatokee. His kingdom was divided by 
a circular chain of mountains, 400,000 miles high. The eldest son obtained die cen¬ 
tral part ofthe kingdom, and gave his own name to it: his subjects lived 10,000years; 
were of one cast, and were distinguished lor their virtue i in short, they were equal 
to the gods. They worshipped God only in the mind. 
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Agnttdhrti divided Jomboo-dweSpu Into nine parts, and distributed them among his 
nine sons born of a celestial courtezan, viz. Nabhee, Kingpooroosho, H three, Roo- 
roo, Hirun«jfiyn, Rumyuka, llavritn, Bhodru-shi vii and Kctooraalo. These nine sons 
married the nine daughters of Soomfiroo. Nabhee, whose history we shall now 
trace, had a son named Rishubhu, who married JnynntSe, a virgin presented to him 
by thekmg of heaven, and by whom be had a hundred sons, eighty-two of whom be¬ 
came hramhans, and nine hermits. The other nine were Bhnrntn, Koosha-vurttu, 
Havurttu, Malaya, Kdtoomain, Bhudra-senn, Indru-sprik, Vidarbhu, and Keekhtd. 
Rishuvn divided his kingdom into nine parts, but gave the whole to his eldest son 
Bhfirutn; who however, retaining the nominal supremacy in his own hands, gave 
eight parts to his brethren, while' he governed only one part, which received the 
name of Bharritu-vnrshn, or the country of Bharuto, and embraced the whole of 
India from the Himalaya mountains to the sea. 


Deicription of India.* 

In the centre are Mntsyn, Koormokota, Koolya, KasbS,t Uyodhya,$ Ut’hurva, 
Kalingu, Masoku, VrikO, Meddmatrd, Manduvyn, Shallfi, Pashoku, Oojjihanii, Vnt- 
su, Kamyd, Khyatd, Yamoono, Mudhyo-sarayootn, Sho3rn9enn, Mat’hoorB,^ Bhur- 
marfmya, Jyotishika, Shourftgreevu, Goohn, Shakn, Voidchu, Panchalo, Sunkita, 
Kdnkdmarootu, Kaldkootd, Pasliflndu, Kapisht’hukfi, Kooroo, Yaliyfi, Oodooswurd, 
Jana, and Hqgtina.|| 

In the eaat are, Chandra-poorii, Khusu, Mdgildhd, Shivee, Moit’hila,* Badund- 
daatoord, Prag-jyotishu,+ Poorooshadnkd, Poornotkotu, Bhudru-goura, Oodiiya, 
Kashayu, M£nnkd, Cmbosht’hu, TamMiptu, Ekpadapu, and Ydrdhumano. 

In the south*east are, Btlnga,$ Jfit’hnro,'Mualukn, Chcdee, Oorvd-kantlf, Andh- 
rd,S Vindhyu, Vidurbho, Narik^ld, Dhdrm5-dw3epn, Ilika, Yyaghra-grSevd, Troi- 

* See (be IfsrfcfindtjQ poeranft. + Btnm. £ Ramtt’i capital. Onric. \ KrUhnS'i 

capital. | JL place near Delhi. • JBnfik-poorfi. i Adam. | Bengal. I Tellnga. 
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poorS, NUhfidhS, KSt&kast’hS&nS, Dasharnnu, Hariktt, Naada, Kakolo, Uloka, and 
VnrnnskfivorO. 

In the south are, Lanka,* Karajinu, Kelikti, Nikutu, Mulajn,+^bdrddooru, 
Kurkotuku, Bhrigookakshu, Kongdga,$ SbfivSra, Venna,UvflntS, Dasu-pooru, Mu. 
bSekato, Kurnato,^ GonodB, Chitra-Kootii, Cholu, Kologiree, Krouncha, Jutudhara, 
Nasika, Yojnnu, YoidoSryu, Kolu, Churmfi-puttn, Gunu-rajyu, Krishntt, Gouro, 
Itishubhu, Siflghulu, Kanch^t^r ilingu,| Koonjuro, and Kookshee. 

1 

In the south-west are, Kambqjn, Punhnvn, Vornvamookhu, Sindhoo, Souveeru, 
Anurttii, Yuiiita-mookhS, Yavunn, Sagoru, Sboodru, Kurnu-prodhnyu, Yorvuni, 
Kirata, Parudn, Shimdu, ParshSshworo, Kola, Cboochooku, Hemagirika, Sindhoo* 
kalu, Roivotu, Sourashtro, Dorado, and Mfiharnuvu. 

% « 

In the west are, Munimdghu, Ksbooradree, Khtmjnnn, Upurantu, Hoihuyn, Shan* 

tikn, tJhiprust’htt, Konknln, PunchnnodS,* Yuruno, ParfldS, Tarakshoo, Vahynngo- 
tu, Sarvuru, Sashmarcshtuku, Ekekshunu, Shushu-rooho, Deerghu-greevu, and 
Chooliku. 

• 

In the north-west are, Manduvyn, Toot'hara, Ushmukalnnulu, Ilula,t ChormS* 
bonga, Oolooka, Moorookdorma, Phulgoono, Mora, Goorakolika, Deerghu-roma, 
, Vayfl, and Rut’hnjono. 

In the north are, Ilimuvanu, Koilasu, Dhunooshman, Yusooman, Krouncha, Koo* 
ravii, Kshoodru-veenu, VasfitoyS, Koikdyu, Bhoguprast’hfi, Yamoonn.Unthr-dweepn, 
Trigortw, Ugnijya, Sarjuna, Ushwn-mookha, Dosfivtikb, Vatodhanii, Shtifudhann, 
Popshkobi, Vonokoiratn, Unoolotnn, Tukshusheela, Modrn, Y£nookashurS, DSli- 
duku, Pingnla, Ktil&ba, Bhootipooiuku, Kolahukii, Shatuln, Hemutalukn, Juahotnil* 
ta, Gandharu, KarasS, Gtirudfi, Youdh£yu, Shyamflku. 

* t 

• CeytoB, t Mali bar, t KobMoQ. % Carnatn. fTellnga. • Punjab. + Ommed by a queen. 

• B 2 
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Id,the north-west are, Kinnurn, Pnahoopalu, KSdbokn, Durfidu, Shnvnlii, Koo- 
lqta, Vtmonwhti'U, Brumhfi-poora, Vunnvadyti, V»bh, Koolindn, PrBgyubulu, 
fifima, U^anjievakn, Ekupadii, Khusa, Swarau-bhoutnn, Yovfinu, Hingti, Cheera- 
pr&vnranu, Triadtra, Poaruva, and Gandharvn* 

The same poor ana gives the names of some other countries, scattered up and 
down at the feet of mountains, in different parts of India; the Brnmhn poorann and 
the Kkbkukdhya chapter of the Ramay&no,* contain different lists of names; but these 
works give us no account of the dimensions or geographical situation of these coun¬ 
tries; nor do they agree in the names of countries mentioned as lying in Use same 
direction. 

Mountains in India. Kolaholo, Voibhrajii, Mondnrfi, Diirdooru, Vatukrumn, Void- 
yootn, Moinakd, Sooruma, Tankuprust’hu, Nagu, Godhunu, Pooshpo, Oootjnyuatu, 
Roivutii, Urvoodn, Rishyomooku, Gomont’hd, Kootu-ahoiln, Kritnsmnrii, Shree, Ko¬ 
la, Mahdndru, Mfdnyn, Sajhytt, Gundimann, Rikshn, Vindbyn, and Paripatrd. These 
mountains and their vallies contain many inhabitants. 

JUoers. From Himal&yS descend the following rivers: Giinga, SftrnswntSe, Sin- 
dhoo, Chundrh-bhaga, Ydmoona, Yipasha, Vitusta, OiravuteS, Gomntee, Dhootu- 
papa, Babooda, DrishudyntSe, Yipaka, Sebita, Nicheera, Gnndukee, Konshikee, 
Veduvatfi, Mitrugnee, Vcnna, Ntmdinee, Sudanaera, Mnheg, Para, ChurmfinwntSe, 
KoopSe, Yidishh, Ydtruvotee, Shipra, UvhntSe, Patrashriiya, Shonu,t Nnrmuda, 
Swiivusha, Kripa, Mundakhinee, and Ddshanma.—From mount Bikshii descend Chi- 
trotpula, Tnmdsa, Kurnmoda, Shnreernja, ShoOktimdtee, Kooshnlee, Tridiva, and Krii- 
moo. From mount VindhyH descend Shipra, PSyoshnee, Nirvindhya, Tapes, Siililu- 
dhavutiS, Vfinna, Yoitnrnnee, Shinaevalee, Koomoodwulee, MnhagotirSe, and Unfft- 
sbiva. From mount M&lSyS, descend the GodavurS, BhSmurut’JiS, Krishnn-venna, 
Toongu-bhudra, Soopruyoga, Yajhukara, Kritflmala, Tamrupurnnee, PooshpiijatSe, / 
and Ootpolavutee. From mount Muhmdra descend Pitrisoma, Rishikoolya, Iks- 

* Tie totter account la said to Save been given to Ram6 by (be monkey SoogntsA, who of coarse, to eee se¬ 
quence of kb agility, sms very capable of surveying countries. + A male river. 
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hooiut, Tridiva, Langfdinel, and Bnngshuknra. From mount ShoolrtmanS, Koo 
nwiflf, Njnndnga, Mnndnvahinei, Kit pa, and Pnlashinie.—All these river* flow into 
the sea, some of them, however, after their junction with others:—bathing in them 
femoYep all sin. ; .r' 

Bhfirutu had five sons: after' reigning 10,000years, he placed Soomutee,the eldest, 
on the throne, and retired to a forest, where, becoming attached to a &wn, he re¬ 
laxed in his devotions, and at-death was transformed into a deer: in the'following 
birth, he was bom a bramhun, and discovering his former mistake, resolved to re¬ 
frain from all living intercourse, and to keep perpetual silence. Amidst these auste¬ 
rities be obtained absorption. Soomutee was succeeded by his son Devntajit, and 
was followed by Devndyoomnu, Pdrnmesht’hee, PrutSehii, Prfiteehurtta, Ujnbhoomun, 
OodgSCt’hii, PraatSeru, Vibhoo, Prit’hoosenn, Nnktfi, Ritee, Qoyfi,* Chitr6-rut’hn,+ 
Sumnat,} MurSechee,Vindoomaa, Miidhoo, VSrnvriitn, Munt’hoo, Bhoumnnn,Twiuh- 
ta, Viriija, and Shutnjit. With this last prince ended the posterity of Swayumbhoovn, ‘ 
the first mdnoo, and seventy-one yoogiis of the gods. 

i 

The munoo Swarochee|| began the second mimwuntaru: his son Choitra reigned 
100,000 years; after him King-poorooshfr, Rochismut,^ Jiiyut-sfinn,* and a long 
succession of kings, of whom I have obtained no account. This trifle has been 
extracted from three works, the ShreS-bhagavutii, the Markundeyu poorana, and 
the Yogu-vasliisht’hu Ramayunu. In this muuwunturn, Rochunu was raised to the 
throne of heaven. The gods- who had the supremacy during this period, were the 
Tooshitus, and the names of the Seven rishees were, Ooryustumbu, &c. 

The first monarch in the third munwonturfi was Oottumii: he was succeeded by 
his s*f> Sriiyuyti, who rpigned 30,000 years. To him succeeded Povunfi who founded 
Pragyotinhn, a city in the north of India, and delivered the people of Partiku add 
Gandharu from foreign invasion. fiotru, the son of Puvftnn, followed, and then 
Sooshantee, Shantuand Shivasuyu. The last monarch obtained this name on ac- 

• A (rest and ancoenful warrior. ♦ It fa utld ofthii prince, that he taught hit robjecU the doetrinei of 
the imriteei. £ A great archer. ] Funtd for hi* knowledge of aarifrroui genu, 4 A great conqueror. 

*. He cat effhli yosngut blether’* bob a* a pnniihment for theft. 
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oowinfiiitigrwt regard for tnitli. Dfevurat is said to have been a universal cow 
quercur.—The three works above-mentioned give the names of the king of heaven 
•the gods, the rishees, &c. ' 

The fourth mhnoo was Tamusii, whose son, Nuru-khyatee, reigned 30,000 years. 
Sbantobhoya, Janoojunghu, and Vrishn-khyatee succeeded; the latter was celebrated 
for sacrificing many cows, and for prohibiting falsehood in his kingdom; his son k6- 
too built a palace at Apudjhnika. The rest of the kings of this mnnwftnturu the au¬ 
thor has not been able to find. The names of Indra, of the rishees, and of the gods 
of this period, are given as usual in the pooranos. 

In the fifth munwonturu reigned Roiviitn, Swuy iingkuroo* Mtiha-v5erju,+ Siityuku, 
Yulee, Tindhyn, and their successors. 

In the sixth mnnwontaro reigned Chakshoosha,); Pooroo, Soodyoomnit,§ Rfihoo- 
ganh, || &c. and a long list of successors. 

■ t 

SECTION II. 

♦ 

From Ushwakoo, thefirst king of Ike race of the sun , to the end of the trita yoogu. 

THE present munwuntiira is the seventh, over which is placed Voivuswotuandhis 
posterity. Who, in the year of the Christian era 1814, had reigned 1,232,611 years. 
Voiv&swotu had nine sons, viz, Ikshwakoo, Nabhago, Dbrishta, Saryatee, Nurish- 

w 

yunto, Kurooshokn, Prishudhroo, Nrigu, and Urishto, among whom he divided the 
earth; placing them, however, in separate kingdoms in Bharnt-varshii; Ikshwakoo 
obtained the centre. A tenth part was afterwards given to PoorSSrovu, of the race 
of the moon, the eon of Yoiv&swoti’s grand-daughter Ila. 

Ikshwakoo founded the city of Cyodhya, and made it the capital of his kingdom. 

• He built the city of Vijfiyuntee. + A great conqueror. } His kingdom was called AryObfirtM), and 
consisted of the countries between tbe mountains Vindhh and HimalfiyB. $ A powerful sovereign. 

1 Tbe character of this prince is described in very favourable terms in the Yogfr-vasMshi’Mi Hamaytinb. 
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He had 100 tone; the eldest, Vikookshee, succeeded to the throne, but at the cele¬ 
bration of the funeral rites for his fhther, eating of the flesh which he was sacrific¬ 
ing before it had been offered to the gods, he was deposed, and was succeeded by 
his son Knkootst’hh, after whom, in a direct line, reigned PritoOvand, Vistfirashwn, 
Ardro, Yoobunashwo, Shrabostd,* Vrihudushwu, Koobuiashwu,t Drirhashwfi, Hur- 
ynshwfi, Nikoombhn, S'mghutashwu.J Prusenojit,$ the nephew of the last monarch', 
succeeded, and was followed by Yoobunashwn and Mandhata: the latter conquered 
the whole earth. Mandhata had two sons by his wife Choitrn-rutSe; she was the 
eldest of ten thousand children born to Shushu-vindoo. Poorookootsu, the eldest 
of Mandhata’s sons, succeeded his father; and the youngest, Moocbookoondu, hav¬ 
ing, at the intreaty of the gods x conquered their enemies, they requested him to ask 
a blessing at their hands. He asked them how they could hint such a thing to 
him, who had proved himself to be greater than themselves, by conquering their 
enemies; but after a little litigation, he condescended, to accept of the blessing of a 
long sleep after the toils of war; and they laid him to rest during two yoogua. In 
a direct line, Poorookootsu, Sumbootu, Tyidhunna, Trtiyarponu, and Sutyu-vrutu suc¬ 
ceeded. Siit) (i-vrutu was for some fault driven by his father from the throne, and 
the father himself became a hermit; the kingdom also was cursed by the bramhuns, 
and obtained no rain during twelve y ears. Vishwamitru, the sage, placed the mo¬ 
ther of Sutyu-vrutu on the IhroAc; and he, after a considerable time had elapsed, ap¬ 
plied to his spiritual guide, Vushisht’hu, for power to ascend to heaven in his bodily 
state; but was refused. The monarch then, rejecting Yhshisht'hu, made Vishwamit- 
ro his spiritual guide, who immediately transferred all his merits to his new disciple, 
and directed him to ascend to heaven: he ascended, but thegods ordered him to des¬ 
cend again. While descending, with his head downwards, helter skelter, he called 
on his spiritual guide—who ordered him to ascend again,-—which he did. The gods 
order him down, again he descends. At length, Vishwamitru, perceiving that he was 
involving himself with the gods, directed Sutyu-vrutu to remain where he was. This 

* He erected a city, and colled U by hit own n.ime. 

+ Thtt king had a hundred iom. 

t A great archer. 

k Tbi» monarch turned hit wife into n river, and called it Bahooda. 
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man’s ten was the fiuooni Hurishchnndru,* who ascended the throne, and was follow 
ed in succession by Rohitu, Chdnchoo, Bijayu, Brika, and Bohoo.—Here closes the 
Satya-yooga, a period comprizing l,7S8,000 years. 

* H&rbbehtodr&’s kingdom extended orer (he whole earth, he waiwfiuaedfor liberality that VishwamitrS, 
(he ssge, destroet «f*eeiag the extent of it, west to him, and arised a gift. The king promised to granthim what¬ 
ever he wo«M ask. The sage demanded Mi kingdom, and it wai granted. He then etked for the fee which ac¬ 
companies a gift,'which the king promised to give In a month. Bnt where ihonld the king reside, ilnce he had 
•nrrendered ike earth to Ykhtrnaitrii I The hater ordered him to go to Benares, which was not reckoned a part of 
the earth. VbhwamUrR, tearing a piece of cloth into three pieces, divided It among, t the king, the queen, and their 
tea, and the family departed: the king attempted to take with him a gold drinking cop, bnt Vkhwamltrtt prevented 
him, They were nearly a month ia walking to Beoarei, where they bad no moae* arrived, than Vkhwamitrft 
came, and deamaded the fee. The king asking from whence be thould procure this, weieg he had surrendered hie 
all, theiage directed him to veil hk wife. A covetous bmmhfa bought her, who allowed' her food only oaeeaday. 
VMiWamltrh now complained, that the nun raked by the tale of the queen wa* too little, and refujed to aeeept 
•fit The king wait healed round the market, with a Made of gnus in hkhair, to lignlfy that he wai for mle, 
jwben a man of the lowest cut bought him, and made him a iwine-herd, and superintrndaot of the place where 
the dead are burnt. With the money tboi raked, the fee wai paid, and Vishwamitrh returned home. 

t 

Httrlshcb&odrtl’s eon remained 'at the home of the bmmh&n with hk mother t bnt the bmmhftn moivlng that 
he should not live idle, lent him daily to gather flower, to offer lo worship to the god,. Tbl, boy wed to go, with 
other cbUdreo, to gather flowed la a,forest, near a hermit’, hut of leave,, where they broke down the tree*, and 
did much mischief jupon which the hermit forbad them once, twice, thrice, but they kill continued olwtlaate. At 
lut, he deawnew* n cane on the next boy who should dam to tramgrem, and Hitrhhchfiiidr&’s ran wai won 
* bitten by a wake and died. The distremed mother lamented the bromhfa, her master, that, a, they were of the 
kihfcriyti cut, the dead body ml|ht not be thrown into the river. The bramh&n promised to rand wood to burn 
the body, when the mother, carrying her child to the landing place where they barn the dead, laid it down,and 
began to weep aloed and bitterly. Hflrkhehhadrll wu aroused by her cries, and, going to the spot, saw a fe¬ 
male who had brought a dead body to be barat. He demanded the usual fee for liberty to barn the corpie. She 
ie vain pleaded, that she wnsapoor widow, and could give netbiogi he demanded that she should tear the cloth 
in two which she wore, and give him the half of it. aodwa* proceeding to beat her with the iron crow ia hte 
hand, when she wept, nod began to tell him her sokembie tale {her dcKenii that she was the wife of king H&- 
xkbcb&ndrfi, and that this dead child ora, her son. Ail the feeling, of horror, sorrow, and love, started np ia 
bis bosom at out*, and he confemed to the poor broken-hearted mother, that be was her husband, the father of 
the dead child,—that he svps Hhrishchftndrd. The woman was unable to believe him, but be related some se¬ 
crets that had pamed betwixt them when king and queen, from which she knew he must be H&rkiichBndrii. Hie 
then put hi, dead scut into his arms, and they both sat down and wept bitterly. At last, resolving to barn them* 
selves with the dead child, they prepared the fire, and were about to throw themselves into it, when Y4m& and 
Indrtt arrived, and amoved mrishchOndrfl, fisetthey had assumed them forms, and carried him through them 
scenes, to try hk piety, with which they iron oow completely satisfied. They robed the dead child to life, and 
teat the king and queen to take possession of their kingdom. JHkkhetindifi, baviog obtained hk kingdoms 

reigned seam years, after which, he, aad aU.hk subjects, a asMond woman of each hour excepted, (through 
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SECTION III. 

The Mtlory continued to the end of tie trila jfoogH. 

THE first king of the trite, or second sge, was Sugurii,* tlie son ofTahoo. He 
destroyed a number of chiefs of the name of Hoihnyn, &c. and purged Ms kingdom of 
the wicked. By one of his wives he had 60,000 children, and by the other a son, nam* 
ed Punchujanu. The 60,000 sons were born in a pumpkin, and were nourished in 
pans of milk, but when grown up were reduced to ashes by the curse of Knpilu, the 
sage. PunchtijdftB should have succeeded to the throne, but was set aside as inconi- 
petent, and the grand-child ofSnguru, Ungshoomanu, obtained the kingdom: he wan 
succeeded by Dwileepa, who had two sons, the eldest of whom became a hermit: 
Bhugeerbtfhu, the youngest, was crowned king. This monarch, by his religious aus¬ 
terities, obtained the descent ofGunga, (the Ganges) who, by the efficacy of her wa¬ 
ters, resuscitated his 60,000ancestors.t Shrootfi, the son of BhogSr&t’ho, was the 
next monarch, and then followed, in direct succession,Nabhagh^mb&rSshn, Sindhoo- 
dweepu, Uyootajit, Ritu-pnrnu, Art’hh-purnee, Soodasu,Soudasn, Survu-knrma, tjuu- 
runyfi, Nighnn, Unumitro, Bhoomidbuhh, DwiUepft, Rughoo, Ujii, and Dusbu-rut'ha. 
Dashu-rut’hn had four sons, Ramu, Bhurutu, Lukshmuna and SbutroogbnS, whose 
names are famous in the celebrated poem the Ramayunu. Ramu ascended the 

the kiog's piety), went to beams. When the king arrived in the pretence of the gods, they all araie to receive 
him, and Indrfi wa* compelled tn descend from hi* throne. In the create*! agitation, the end* bethought them¬ 
selves of NarfidBt aooae appeared likely to extricate them but NarfidS.—Became, and,placing himself before 
HBrith-cbBndrB, after the ninal compliment* respecting his health, Ac. mid, “ And ao yon are arrived In heaven!” 
“ Yes.” ** Bat how is it that yon are sitting on the throne of IndrBI” The king then, with a degree of pride, be¬ 
gan in rehearse his merit*: “ I have given my kingdom (the seven dwBSpBs) to a bramhftn. I have sold my own 
“wife, and have been sold myself, to make up the fee attached to a gift, 1 have given to the bramhBos every thing 
“ they have asked, I have governed my kingdom according to the shastrS*, I have fed other* with my own 
fl e i h-— -i” (The king, when hunting on n certain day, to preserve the life of a deer which u tyger wa* panning, 
gave tome of hit own flesh to appease the hanger of the tyger.] While thus repeating hi* merits, he and Mttrab- 
Ject* kpi to descend. Finding himself falling, he offered a thousand flatteries to the gads, who, relented, and 
flxed him ta the air with hit head downwards. 

• The YagB-Vnshisht'bB RamaySnB ascribes to 86gBrtt many improvements In the art*. 

+ That la, In her pamnge from mount Himal&yB to the sea, she touched their mfces, (at what i* now called 
BhwdtB-dwSSpfi, or laffirB Island) and they were raised to Ufe, 
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man's son was the famous Hfirishchundro,* who ascended the throne, and was follow¬ 
ed in succession by Roliitu, Gliunchoo, Bijiiyu, Briku, and Bohoo.—Here closes the 
Siifyit-yoogii, a period comprizing 1,728,000 years. 

« HiirishchSndru’s kingdom extended over (he whole earth; he was so famed for liberality (hat Vishwamitrii, 
the sage. desirous of seeing the extent of it, went to him, and asked a gift. The king promised to grant him what¬ 
ever he would ask. The sage demanded bis kingdom, and it was granted. He then asked for the fee which ac¬ 
companies a gift, which the king promised to give in n month. But where should the king reside, since be hod 
surrendered the earth to Vishwamitrii ? The latter ordered him to go to Benares, which w as not reckoned a part of 
the earth. Vishwamitrii, tearing a piece of cloth into three pieces, divided it amongst the king, the queen, and their 
son, and the family departed; the king attempted to take with him a gold drinking rup, hut Vishwamitru prevented 
him. They were nearly a month in wnlking to Benares, where they had no sooner arrived, than Vishwamitrii 
came, and demanded the fee. The king asking from whence he should procure this, seeing lie had surrendered his 
all, thesage directed him to sell his wife. A covetous brarahftn bought her, who allowed her food only once a day. 
Vishwamitrii now complained, that the sum raised by the sale of the queen was ton little, and refused to accept 
oflt. The king was then led round the market, w'ith a blade of grass in his hair, to signify that he was for sale, 
when a man of the lowest east bought him, and made him a swine-herd, and superintendant of the place where 
the dead arc burnt. With (be money (bus raised, the fee was paid, and Vishwamitrii returned home. 

Iliirishchundru's son remained at the house of the hrnmlliin with his mother: hut the bramtiftn resolving that 
he should not live idle, sent him daily to gather flowers to offer in worship to the gods. This boy used to go, with 
other children, to gather flowers in a forest, near a hermit’s hut of leaves, where they broke down the trees, amt 
did much mischief; upon which the hermit forbad them once,twice, thrice, but they still continued obstinate. At 
last, he denounced a curse on the next boy who should dare to transgress, and Htirishchundru's son wits soon 
bitten by a snake and died. The distressed mother intreated the brainhSn, her master, (hat, as they were of the 
Vsliutriyu cast, the dead body might not be throwninto the riser. The bramhiln promised to send wood to burn 
the body, when the mother, carrying her child to the landing place where they burn the dead, laid itdovvn,aud 
began to weep Rloud and bitterly. Il»risbchfindr& was aroused by her cries, and, going r<> the spot, saw a fe¬ 
male who had brought a dead body to be burnt. He demanded the usual fee for liberty to burn the corpse. She 
in vain pleaded, that she wasapoor widow, and could give nothing; lie demanded that she should tear the cloth 
in two which she wore, and give him the half of it. and was proceeding to beat her with the iron crow in hi* 
hand, when she wept, and began to tell him her miserable tale; her descent; that .die was the wife of king H&- 
rishcliundru, and that this dead child was her son. Ail the feelings of horror, sorrow, and love, started up in 
his bosom at once, nod he confessed to the poor broken-hearted mother, that he was her husband, the father ol 
the dead child,—that he was lliirishcluindru. The woman was unable to believe him, but he related some se¬ 
crets that had passed betwixt them when king and queen, from which she knew he must lie JliirislichOndrii. She 
then put his dead son into his arms, and they both sat down and wept bitterly. At lasf, resolving to burn them- 
K rIves with the dead child, they prepared the Arc, and were about to throw themselves into it, when YfimHaml 
Jndrii arrived, and assured Hiirbhchiindrjt, that they had assumed these forms, and carried him through these 
scenes, to try his piety, with which they were now completely satisfied. They raised the dead child to life, and 
sent the king and queen to take possession of their kingdom. Mirishehfindru, having obtained his kingdom, 

reigned some years, after which, he, aad all his subjects, a man and woman of each house excepted, (through 
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SECTION 111. 

The history continued to the end of the trila yoogii. 

THE first king of the treta, or second age, was Sugnrti,* the son of Yahoo. He 
destroyed a number of chiefs of the name of Hoihnyu, &c. and purged his kingdom of 
the wicked. By one of his wives he had 60,000 children, and by the other a son, narn* 

cd Punchiijunu. The 60,000 sons were born in a pumpkin, and were nourished in 

« 

pans of milk, but when grown up were reduced to ashes by the curse of Kupilu, the 
sage. Punchiijunu should have succeeded to the throne, but was set aside as incom¬ 
petent, and the grand-child ofSiiguru, Ungshooiuanu, obtained the kingdom: he was 
succeeded by Dwilecpu, who had two sons, the eldest of whom became a hermit: 
Bhugeeriit’hu, the youngest, was crowned king. This monarch, by his religious aus¬ 
terities, obtained the descent oftiunga, (the Ganges) who, by the efficacy of her wa¬ 
ters, resuscitated his 60,000ancestors. + Shrootu, the son of Bhugeerut'hu, was tho 

nextmonarch, and then followed,in directsuccession,Nabhagu,Umbnreeshn, Sindhoo- 

w - 

dweepii, Uyootajit, Ritii-purnii, Art’hii-piiriiee, Soodasii, Soudasii, Survu-kiirma,Unu- 
riinyft, Nighnu, Unumitrn, Bhoomidbuhn, Dwileepti, Riighoo, Uju, and Dtishu-rut’hu. 
Diishu-riit’hh had four sons, Ramii, Bhnrutu, Lukshmunfi and Shutrooghnii, whose 
names are famous in the celebrated poem the Ramayunu. Ramii ascended the 

the kinf - * piety), went to heaven. When the king arrived in the pretence of the gods, they all arose to receive 
him, and Indrii was compelled to descend from his throne. In thr greatest agitation, the gods bethought tliem- 
sclvesof Nar6d5: no one appeared likely to extricate them hut Nartidu.—-Hcenme, and, placing himself before 
ll&riah-chflndrti, after the usual compliments respecting his health, dec. said, “ And so you are arrived in heaven!" 
“ Yes.” “ But how is it that you are sitting on the throne of Indrii?” Thckingthen, tvitha degree of pride, be¬ 
gan to rehearse his merits: “ l have given my kingdom (che seven dwecptSs) to a bi.indiiin. 1 have,.old my own 
“ wife, and have been sold mytelf, to make up the feealtached to a gift t I have given to Ute bramluins every thing 
“ they have asked; I have governed my kingdom according to the shastrii*; I have fed .niters with iny own 
flesh—— 5 ” [Theking, when hunting oa n certain day, to preserve the life of a deer which a t.yger was pursuing, 
gave some of his own flesh to appease the hunger of the tyger.J While thus repeating his merits, he and bis snli- 
jects began to descend. Finding himself falling, he ofl'ered a thousand flatteries to the gods, who relented, and 
fixed Um in the air with his bend downwards. 

* The Yoga-Vashisht’hii flamay&atl ascribes to SiSgSrS many improvements in the arts. 

+ That is, in her passage from mount Himalnyh to the sea, she touched their ashes, (at what is now called 
Bhivelu-divccpii, or Sagurfl island) and they were raised to life. 

c 
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throne, and was succeeded by Kooshu, whose reign closed the treta yoogii, embrac¬ 
ing a period of J,5196,000 years.*—The Ramayiinu gives the dynasty of Silgiiru in 
the following order : Siigurii, Usumunjo, Ungshooman, Dwileepii, Bhiigeeriit’liu, 
Kukootst’hu, Riighoo, Kuhnashii-padii, Slumkhiilii, Soodiirshnnu, Ugnee-viirnu, 
Sh-Xghragfi, Miiroo, Priishooshrooku, Umburecshii, Nuhooshii, Yiiyatee, Nabhagfi, 
Ujii, and Dushurut’hu. 


Sl.CTlON IV. 

The history continued to the end of the dwapitru yoogii. 

The first king of the dwapiiru,or third age, was Utit’hee, the son of Kooshu; (hen 
followed, Nish tidin'), Nuld, Nuvu, Poondurecku, Kshciniidhunwa, Devnneekii, Liite- 
uugoo, Soodhiimva, and Vecru-semi. Here closes the race of Jkshwakoo, culled 
the family of the sun.i 

We return to the first king of the family of the moon, Pooriiriivii, the son of liu, 
the daughter of Voiviiswiitii, by an illicit connection with the god Boodhii, the son of 
Chitmlni, (tjie moon) through which family the history must be carried down to 
K-heiniikii, the last of this race. The account of the birth of Pooroonivti is given in 
the Bramhyu pooranii; but it is too extravagant and filthy for insertion. 

Poorooriivii reigned at Prtiyagii 7S0 years. He had three brothers, to whom lu 
cave Guy a, Ootkiilii, and a kingdom in the west. Five of Poorooriivit’s children had no 
-oparate inheritance, but Umavhsoo, another son, obtained a separate province, and 
his posterity, for fifteen generations, reigned in great splendour; among whom were 
Jtiuhoo, the sage who swallowed the Ganges; Kooshu, Gadhee, (a form of lntintj 
and Vishtvamitru.j; Ayoo, who reigned after his father Poorooriivii, left the throne 
to his eldest son Nfrhooshfi, and to three younger sons lie gave separate kingdoms. 
Nuhooshfi’s second son Yiiyatee obtained the kingdom, anti, in a chariot given him 

• See the Uiauihyfi ponranfi. + At this time, Sonholrfi, of the race ol the mouu, reigned in anollier part 
of India. See (lie next page. 

t This kins, of the kslialriy ii tribe, liy religious austerities, compelled the gods to create him a bramh-ln. IJe 
i-. also raid to have been a very learned man. 
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fry the king ofheaven, conquered the earth, which he divided into five parts, and gave 

to his five sons, viz. to Toorvusoo, a kingdom in the S. E; to Droohyii, one In the 

•-* 

W; to IJnoo, a country northwards; to the eldest Yudoo, a kingdom in the N. E. and 
to the youngest, Pooroo, he gave his own capital and kingdom, and the chariot which 
lndru had given him. As Yiidoo had been set aside fry his lather, he never after¬ 
wards aspired to the throne, but his children, known fry the general name of the Yii- 
doos, conquered many countries : among his sons were Hoihiiyu, Urjoontt, Bhqjti, 
Undli' kii, Vrishlce, Krishna,&c. The otherbrothers of Yiidoo also obtained ce¬ 
lebrity, and many of their descendants are mentioned in the pooranus as having 
greatly extended their conquests. Sooveer i succeeded his father Pooroo, and was 
followed in successionhy Muniisyoo, Bliuyulu, Soodhnnwa, Soovahoo,* and Rou- 
drn&hwii, Konkshcvn, Sitblianuvii, Kalanidn, Srinjiiyii, Pooriinjtiyii, Junumejayit, 
Mohashahi, Miiliamiinn, and Oosheenhrn. The last king had five sons, among 

whom fro distributed bis kingdom: the king himself huiJt and resided at the city 
of Oosheeniirii, which name is known among the Hindoos to the present day. His 
eldest son Shiver continued the succession, and was succeeded by Vrishiidiirbhii, 
Aiivialifit’frii, Phi*loo, and Sootiipa. Vrishudurbhii had four brothers, who received 
separate kingdoms, which became known by their names, as Keki'iyu, (the grand¬ 
father of Bliiirub’i,) IVludriiku, Vrishiidiirbhii, and Soovteru. Sootiipa gave to four of 
his sons different countries which lie had conquered, as Viingii, Soombhn, Pooudru, 
and Kidiugii. His eldest son lugii succeeded liis father, and was followed by Vahu- 
raliunii, Veer'i-rut’hti, Dhiirmu-riit’hii, Chitrii-rut’hii, Uiislin-riit’hu, Chutoorungii, 
Prit’lioolakslui, (.'hiimpii, Huriyfisliwfi, Bikurnii, Riteyoo, Miitinarii, Soorogliu, 
Dooshmiintii, Bhiiriilii, Vitiil'hii, Sooliotrii, Vrihutii, Ljunieerhu,+ and Rikshii. This 
was tlic last king who reigned in the dvvapfirii yoogu.J 

• The Pr.dmr>-pnnranK, in the chapter called K i iyn-ytigu-«:ii ii, informs us, that Mndliiivfi,the son of tlii, 
king, married Soolncitima, the daughter of a king, ttntl also the daughter of the king of tiiitign-wiguru, who gave 
him half his kingdom. The Hindoos of the present day affirm, that these pans did once Tot tn a separate king¬ 
dom, and certain ruins still existing on Sag il ii Maud appear to confirm the fact. This poorann,snjs, that at 
the northern extremity of Clunga-sagfirii isa temple dedicated to Kiipiir', and the author has seen a temple dedi¬ 
cated to the same sage notv standing on this spot. 

t Two youngrr sons of (his monarch, Juiilioo and Sooshantee, reigned with glory over separate kingdoms. 

* Seethe Bramhyiiand .Jarkfindlyu pooranfis. 
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SECTION V. 

The history continued from the commencement of the kulcc yoogu to the extinction 

of the Hindoo power. 

Sumburonu, the son of Kiksbu, began his reign at the commencement of (he kiilee 
yoogii, and was succeeded by Kooroo, a great conqueror, who removed liis capital 
from Priiyagu to Kooroo-kshelru. He was succeeded by Uhecmu-senu, Pruteepii, Shan- 
tunoo," and Vicliitru-veeryii. This last king died without issue, but his elder bro¬ 
ther, Vedu-vyasli, had three sons by his widow, Dhriturashtru, Pandooand Vidoorti. 
The former obtained the kingdom, and had a hundred sous: the eldest of whom, 
Dooryodbiinil, was placed on the throne, during the life ofthe father. Pandoo was 
interdicted, by a curse, from connubial intercourse, but his wi ves Koontee and .Madras 
had five children by the gods Yu mo, Vayoo, lndrii and Ushwinee-koomaru: their 
names were Yoodhisht’hiru, ltlieemu, Lrjoonti, Nukoolu, and Stlhu-devii. When 
grown up, a dispute arose betwixt them and the sons of Dhriturashtru, which ter¬ 
minated in a war, in which Dhrithrashtni and his family were disinherited, and 
Yoodhisht’hirr! ascended the throne, choosing Delhi for his capital. This contest 
forms the principal subject in the celebrated poem the Muhabliarutu. 

Yoodhist’hiro reigned 36 years, and was succeeded by Purikshitu, the grandson 
of Urjoonu, who, after reigning 60 years, was cursed by B rumba, and immediately 
destroyed; after which his son Jiinumejuyu reigned 84 years. In a sacrifice, 
this monarch offered many serpents,! - and afterwards, during the sacrifice ofa horse, 
killed a bramhun, but was delivered from these sins by hearing Voishumpayunii, a 
disciple of Vedn-vyasti, read the Muhabharutii. This history is related at large in 

the Muhabharutii. 

• The eldest non of (his monarch, BbSeshm'i, though lie renounced his claim to the throne, continued indi¬ 
rect the councils of his younger brother. He Was learned in various sciences, and published several works on 
civil polity, religious ceremonies, &c. 

+ He did this, not as a religious act, but to revenge the death of his father, who was killed by a serpent. Tie 
could not, however, complete the serpent-sucrificc, ns T&kshtikh, king of the serpents, and Astikli, a bramhSn, 
interceded for the serpents, his nnclcs. On this the king resolved to perform (lie sacrifice of a horse, bnt lndrii, 
entering the hone’s head after it was cat off - , caused it to dance. ThiB exciting the laughter ofa young brans- 
htg, the king killed him, and incurred the quilt of brambitnicidc. 
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JunnmEjuyu's son Shntaneekii reigned 82 years 2 months, after whom followed in 
succession Snhusraneekfi, Ushwiimt*dhiiju, Useemu-krishnu, Nichokroo, Ooptu, Chi- 
trfi-rut’hu, Slioochee-rnt’hu, Dhritinian, Sooshcnii, Sooneet’hii, Nrichuksboo, Pariplii- 
vu, Sootupa, Mcdliavee, Nripfinjnyo, Diirvvii, Timee, Vrihudrot’hu, Soodasu, Shu- 
taneekti, Doordnmunn, Vuhecnuvn, Dundopanee, Nidliee, and Kshemuku. The last 
king was slain by liis nobles, and at his death the race of the moon became extinct. 

Kshemuku was succeeded by VisharndS, of the Nondii race, one of the king's 
counsellors, and doubtless, one of the conspirators. N Hndn, the founder ofthis dy¬ 
nasty, the son of Muha-nnndu, born of a female shoodrii, reigned in Mugiidhu: he 
nearly extirpated the kshntriyus, having an army of 10,000,000,000 soldiers, and 
hence received the name of Muha-ptidmu-putce. Visliariidri was succeeded in a direct 
line by Shooru-senii, Viriisa, Aniindusahii, Viiriijit, Doorveerri, Sookripalii, Pooriis- 
t’hn, Snnjnyn, Umriyodhii, Inhpalu, Veeridhec, Vidyart’/iii, and Bodhiimnllu. Bo- 
dhumnllti was slain by Veerii-vahoo, one of his ministers, of the race of Goutiimii.* 
Fourteen generations of the race of Niindu reigned 500 years. 

Veeru-vahoo reigned .05 years, and was succeeded in a direct line by Yojatee- 
sing’ ii, Sh'itrooghnu, Miiliee-phtee, Viharhmiillh, Snroopti-duttn, MitrU-senu, Jriyii- 
miillii, Kiilingn, Koolii-nvinee, Shiitroo-nTu-diinu, Jsevnnu-jatn, Huree-yogu, Yeerii- 
senii, and Adilyii. This last monarch was murdered by Dhoorundhurii, one of his 
ministers, of the race of Muyooru. The last fifteen kings reigned 400 years. 

The race ofMuyoorti reigned 318 years, viz. Dhooriindhnrn reigned 41 years, and 
was succeeded in a direct line by Senoddhutn, Muha-kitiiki, Muha-yodhii, Nat’h'i, 
Jeevnnii-rajii, •Oodviyu-senu, Vindhhchiil i, and Ruju-palu. 

» 

This last monarch, giving himself up to effeminate amusements, his countiy was 
invaded by Sliukadityu, aking from the Kiimaoo mountains, who proved victorious, 
and ascended the throne, after Raj u-paid had reigned 25 years. 

The famous Viknimadityu, in the llth year of the reign of Shukadityh, pretend* 

* This family patronized and spread the Bouddhu doctrine ail over India. 
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mg to espouse the cause of Raju-paltt, attacked and destroyed Shubadityu, and as¬ 
cended the throne of Delhi; but afterwards lost his life in a war with Shalivahduii,* 
king of Priitist'hann, a country on the south of the river Normiida. 

Vikrnmadityii was the son of Cnndhiirvii-senu, the son oflndrii, who was driven 
from heaven by his father for his lewdness, and doomed to appear on earth in the 
form of an ass. Through the interposition of the gods, however, he was permit¬ 
ted to assume the human form every night. While in this condition, (Juudhiirvu- 
senii persuaded the king of Dharii to give him his daughter in marriage; but it un¬ 
fortunately happened, that, at the wedding hour, he wxis not able to shake off the 
form of the ass. Alter bathing, however, he proceeded to the assembly, and, hear¬ 
ing songs and music, resolved to give them an ass's tune. The guests were filled 
with sorrow-, that so beautiful a virgin should be married to an ass : they were afraid 
to express their feelings, to the king; but they could not retrain from smiling, cover¬ 
ing their mouths with their garments. At length, some one interrupted the general 
silence, and said, “ O king, is this the son of Indrii ? You have found a fine bride¬ 
groom; you are peculiarly happy indeed; don’t delay the marriage ; in doing good, 
“ delay is improper ; we never saw so glorious a wedding. It is true, we once heard 
“ of a camel being married to an ass, when the ass, looking up to the camel, said— 
“ Bless me! what a bridegroom!” and the camel, hearing the voice of the ass, said, 
“ Bless me ! what a sweet voice ! In that wedding, however, the bride and the 
“ bridegroom were equal, but in this marriage, that such a bride should have such a 
“ bridegroom, is truly wonderful.” Other bramhuns said, “ O king, at the time of 
“ marriage, as a sign ofjoy, the sacred shell is blown, but thou hast no need of that,” 
(alluding to’ the braying of the ass.) The females cried out, “ O mother! what is 
“this! at the time of marriage to have an ass 1 What a miserable thing! What! will 
“ he give such an angelic female in marriage to an ass!” At length GSiindhurvn-scnii 
begamto speak to the king in Sungskritu, and to urge him to the fulfilment of his pro¬ 
mise. reminding him 4 that there was no act more meritorious than speaking truth; 
that the body was merely like clothes, and that wise men never estimate the worth 
of a person by the clothes lie wears. He added, moreover, that he was in this shape 

• The era of Srfnlivaliiinu it non- uscrl by ihr Hindoos in (heir births, marriages, dfc. and the era of th? Hij¬ 
ra in their commercial transactions. The first era commenced A. D. 78. 
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from the curse of his father, and that during the night he had the body of a man. Of 
his being the son of Indrii there could be no doubt.’ Hearing the ass (bus speak 
Siingskritu, the minds of the people were changed, and they confessed, that though 
he had the body of an ass, he was unquestionably the son of Indrii: for it was never 
known that an ass could 'peak Siingskritu. The king, therefore, gave him his 
daughter in marriage. 


Vikrumadityu was the fruit of this marriage. Iiis grandfather gave him a good 
education, but no inheritance. He gave to Bhurtree-Hiiree, another son of Gun- 
dliurvu-scuti. by a servant-maid, the kingdom of Malooya, the capital of which, Ooj- 
jiiytuiee, was twenty-six miles long and eighteen wide. For some time Vikroina- 
ditvii lived at the court of his brother, but in consequence of a quarrel was dismis¬ 
sed, after which he wandered from place to place in the greatest poverty, and at one 
time hired himself as a servant to a merchant at Goojjuratii. Bhurtree-Huree, at 
length, distrusted with the world on account of the infidelity of his wife, to whom he 
was ardantlv attached, became ayhgec, and left the kingdom to its fate. In the 
course of his (ravels. Vikriimaditui came to Oojjuyune*, and finding the throne va¬ 
cant, assumed the sovereignty, and reigned with great splendour, conquering by his 
arms Ootkul 't. Vungii, Kooch-vcharii, Goojjuratu, and Soinfinat’hn. Hearing of the 
fate of Uajii-palu, be proceeded against Shukadityii, conquered his country, and as¬ 
cending the throne of Delhi, reigned as a second Yoodhisht’hirii, till slain in his war 
with Shalivahiinii, as above-mentioned. 


Viknimn-scnu, the infant son of Vikr imadityu, was raised to the throne, hut was 
supplanted by Sumoodrii-palii, a yogee. Vikrfimadilyu and his son reigned 93 years. 


Samoodrn-palii reigned 21 years, two months, and was followed in succession by 
Chfmdru-palu, Nuyunu-palu, Deshii-palu, Niirii-singhh-paln, Saotu-palii, Liikshu-pa- 
lu, Umritu-paln, Muhee-palu, Govindii-palii, Huree-palii, Bheemu-palu, Anundu-palfi, 
Mfidunu- paid, Kurmm i-pal.i, and Vikrhinii-palu. The last king was killed in battle 
by Tilukit-chiindrii, king of Vuliurancli, w ho ascended the throne of Delhi after the 
kingdom had continued in the family of »Sjmoodrii-pala for sixteen generation*', oi 
(ill year, 3 months. 
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Tiliiku-chundru reigned two years, and was followed in succession by Vikrumu- 
chundrn, Kartiku-chuiidrii, Kamu-chundiii, Udhurn-chnndru, Kulyanu-clumdru, Bhee- 
mu-chiindrii, Bodhft-chundrii, and Govinda-chhndrti. This last monarch was suc¬ 
ceeded by his wife Preinii-devee, alter whom followed Htirce-prcmu, (a voiragee), his 
disciple GoviudQ-premii, then Gopalu-premft, and Muha-prcmfi. Muha-prdmfi, 
preferring a forest to a throne, wentamong the wild beasts, andDhee-scnu, theking of 
Bengal, hearing that the throne was vacant, proceeded to Delhi with an army, and 
assumed the sovereignty. 

Dhee-senu, (a voidyii) reigned 18 years 5 months. lie was followed by Bullulu- 
senu,* Lhkslimund-scnu, Keshuvu-senti, (the brother of the last king), Madhuvu- 
senii, Shooru-scnii, Bhiiemu-scnu, Kartikti-semi, Huree-scnu, ShutrooghiHi-senu, Na- 
rayiinu-senn, Lukshmunu-senu, and Damoduru-senu. The ministers of this last kintr 
conspired against him, and brought in Dweepii-singhii from the Shuttalaku moun¬ 
tains. The voidyii monarchs reigned 137 years, one month. 

DwEepu-singhu, (ariijhpoot) reigned 27 years 2 months, and was succeeded by 
Runii-singhu, Rajii-singhit, Vuru-singhu, Niiru-singhii, Jeevhnu-singhii, The last 
monarch, choosing an ascetic life, abandoned his kingdom, after the rnjiipoot kings 
had reigned \Jjl years. 

Prit’hoo-ravu, the king of Prat’hn, in consequence of this abdication, obtained 
quiet possession of the throne of Delhi, but was dethroned by Shiihabooddeen, after a 
reign of 14 years, 7 months. The immediate cause of this revolution was a quarrel 
betwixt Prit’hoo-rayu and Jiiyu-chfmdru, the king of Kanyn-koobju, of which quarrel 
sultan Shohabooddeen taking advantage, sought the friendship of Juyu-chundro, arid 
joining his army against Prit’hoo-rayu, sent him prisoner to Gnjnen; after which the 

* This kin-, in order to distinguish the most learned men in his kingdom, instituted the order of Kooleenfi 
bramhuos. The rales of the order require certain qnaliflr.itions, lint Bfillalfi-sSitii continuing these honours 
among the posterity of those first created, it happens that the gi cut body of this order in Bengal are amongst the 
most ignorant nnd corrupt of lj»e bramh&ns s but in some parts of the Doab personal merit is still required to ea- 
titlea man to these honours. During the reign of Ballnlft-sf uft, two learned men composed a work on the 
quaiificatioas of (he order: this work is much esteemed at present, and is culled Mishrti. 
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sooltan, placing Kotiib-ooddeen, an illegitimate child of hi« father, on the throne of 
Delhi, returned to his own capital at Giijnen. 

Thus for 4,267 years, from the beginning of the kulee yoogfi, to the extinction of 
the Hindoo monarchy at Delhi, a number of Hindoo kings, of different casts, from 
Yoodhist’hiru to Kshcmuku, reigned on the throne of Delhi 1,812 years. These 
(of the race of the moon,) were of the genuine kshutriyii cast. To them suc¬ 

ceeded fourteen generations of kings proceeding from a kshiitriyu father (Muha- 
niindu) and a female shoodrti, who reigned £00 years, viz. from Vishartidu to Bodhu- 
mullii. This mixture of casts gave rise to the rfijfipoots. After this, fifteen gene¬ 
rations of the family of Goutiugii held the throne 400 years. Then nine kings, of 
the Miiyoorti family reigned 318 years, from Dhoorundhiirii to ltajii-palii. Next a 
king from the mountains reigned fourteen years, with whom 3044 years of the kit- 
lee yoogii,* and the kingdom of Yoodhist’hiru, passed away. The kingdom of Vi- 
krtimadityu next commenced, who, with his son, reigned 93 years. From Siimoo- 
dru-palii to Vikrurau-palo, sixteen kings, y ogees, reigned 641 years, and 3 months. 
From Tiluku-chiindru to Premu-devee, the wife of Govindn-chiindru, ten persons 
reigned 140 years, 4 months. From Huree-prcmii to Muha-prcmii, four persons, 
voiragees, reigned 45 years, 7 months. From Dhee-senu to DamodQru-sduu, thir¬ 
teen persons of the voidyn cast, from the east of Bengal, reigned 137 years, and one 
month. From Dweepu-singhu to Jeevunu-singhfi, six kings (Chohanu rujupoots) 
reigned 151 years. Prit’hoo-rayu reigned 14 years? months. The kingdom of 
Vikriimadityu thus continued 1223 years, at the close of which period 4,267 years 
of the kuleeyoogfi had expired. Here (about the year A. D. 1,162) closed the 
Hindoo monarchy. 

To this succeeded that of the Musnlmans, which continued 652 years, through the 
reigns of fifty-one badshahs, including the late Shah-alum. The first monarch or 
badshah, Shuhab-ooddecn was oftheGoree dynasty, of which race twelve monarch® 

’ * According to the chronology of Sir M. Hale, 3107 years transpired from the flood to the Christian era j the 

Hindoo* compute 3105 years, from the commencement of the khlee jroogii to the nunc era, and from Fohi to th 
tine of Cbriit, the CMncue chronology contains2951 years. 

D 
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reigned 118 years, 2 months, 27 days. The next dynasty was of the family of Khe- 
jiir-khah; four persons of this family reigned 34 years, II months, viz. from Jiilal- 
ooddeen to Kotub-ooddecn. The next monnrchs were Turks, nine of whom reigned 
07 years, 3 months, 19 days, from Khesro-khah to Muhnmood-shiib. After this four 
oomras reigned 39 years, 7 months, 10 days, viz. from Kliejhr-khah to A la-ooddafn. 
Ihree kings ol the Pat’han tribe followed these, and reigned 72 years, I month, 7 
days, viz. from Biihlool to Ebraheem. Next the family of Toimoor reigned: Babitr- 
shah and his son reigned 15 years, 5 months. A fter this the Pat’lmns again obtained 
the ascendency, and four kings of this tribe reigned 16 years, and three months, viz. 
from blier-slmh to Muhumood-ad&il. Then from Floomai oo to the close of the reign 
of Shah-alum, including fourteen badshalis, the race ofToimoor reigned 258 years. 

The work compiled by Mrityoonjuyu, a bramhiin, and published in the year 1808, 
and from which the above history, beginning from the kidee yoogii, has been prin¬ 
cipally drawn, describes the effects of the Miistilman power, when it became predo¬ 
minant, on the different Hindoo kingdoms in Ilindoost’iiami ;* most of which were 
subdued by it. As these events, however, have been published, and are generally 
well known: and as they succeeded the extinction of that monarchy which had been 
long considered as the head of the II imloo power, the author thought it best to close 

* Hill work says, (hilt Shiihnb-ooddeen, before (he taking of Delhi, had invaded Hindoost'hanR seven times, 
in which tie was, in several Instances, defeated by different Hindoo Wings: JujRpuM more than once proved him- 
srlfsuperior to the Miisnlmans, but was at lengih taken prisoner by Mfihuinood and sluin, as was also VijRyu- 
palO, another Hindoo king. Mulium'ond invaded Hindoosi'iianB twelve times. The eleventh time he look Sonifi- 
nat'hB, and destroyed the celebrated image found in the temple there, part of which he look with him to form 
the steps for a mosque in his capital. Oa liis return home, he was attacked by Prcmti-dcvu and defeated. 

After this he invaded the country of Premu-dcvu, but was obliged to fly from the field of buttle. The grand¬ 
son of Atiihilmood twice invaded Hindoos!'hanii. Sdms-ooddeen conquered several purl* of Hindoost'lianii, broke 
down a temple of Alfiha-kalfi, also many images that had been erected in the time of Vikrf mndilyft, « hidi be 
threw under a mosque at Delhi. Ala-ooddeen beat K?.rnR-ray ft, the King of (iftzurnt. Suieed-khejiir-kliali i- -aid 
to have plundered many Hindoo kingdoms. Sikiindiir overcame six kings, and took Patna nnd ltrliar. Af'iei 
the '.l '.sulinnns had reigned at Delhi 3(12 years, there were still, however,several powerful Hindoo kings in Hin¬ 
doos! liana, one of » horn reigned at Vij&y?i-poor3 and another at Ooduy ti-pooru. Onrfingzeb destroyed all 
the Hindoo images as far as his power extended. In the reign of Alamgeer, a dreadful war broke out between 
the Hindoos and Musulmans, in whieh 3,000,003 of men nre said to have lost their lives. Thi.- history aim relates, 
that ii-singli" spenl 33,0,13,013 roopccs at the sacrifice of a horse. 
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the history here. For Remarks on this history, the reader U referred to the pre¬ 
face to this volume. The author here contents himself with giving literally what 
tlu? Hindoos themselves have supplied,leaving them to answer for every degree of 
extravagance this history may contain. 


SECTION VI. 

Rise of the British Power in India. 

t 

HA VIN G conducted my reader thus for id the Hindoo history of this country, it 
remains only for me to add, from another modern Hindoo historian, an account of 
the rise of the English power in the East. The author, Kajeevu-lochimu, a descend¬ 
ant of raja Krishnii-chundru-rayii, must be wholly accountable for the truth of these 
facts. 

During the reign of A kb nr nine nuwabs, sent from Delhi, presided o\'er Bengal. 
Mumim-khah, who fixed his residence at Dhaka, then called Jahageer, was the first. 
Jalmgccr-shah sent eight niiwabs; Shah-jalian, four; Ouriingzcb, six; Bahadoor- 
shnli, one, whose name was Moorshed-koolee-khali: this person continued in office 
till the seventh year of Miihiimood-shah, when he died : he removed the residence of 
the nuwab from Jahageer to Moorslicdabad, which he founded; he broke down all 
the gods by the sides of the Ganges, and destroyed the cast of many of the Hindoos 
by force. After his death, Shooja-ooddoula was appointed niiwab, who treated the 
Hindoos with more lenity; and after him Stirphura/.-khah, who was killed by Mu- 
habud-jung. The latter obtained the nitwabship, and governed 1C years.* 

* When Raja RnjQ-v51Iubli& was this uiiwab's head-servant, he invited all the pundits of Bengal It* a feast, 
and gave them very large presents, to some one thousand, to others two, four, si*, and to a few as many as ten 
thousand roopees. In return for these presents, the bramhUns invested Raja Rajji-v&lliibhu, and a number 
of other voidy&s, with the poita j from which time the voidy&s have worn this badge of distinction. 

D 2 
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Scraj-ooddoulah succeeded Miilmbud-jnng, his grandfather, in the government of 
Bengal. Even while quite young, his conduct was so tyrannical, that his grand* 
father’s principal ministers were obliged to complain against him; but after his ob¬ 
taining supreme power, he was guilty of still greater atrocities s whenever he saw 
or heard of a beautiful woman, he seized and devoted her to his criminal passions. 
Sometimes, as a boat was passing by his palace, filled with people, he would sink it, 
to enjoy the sport of seeing them drown! He one day ripped open the belly of a 
living woman in a state of pregnancy, to see the situation of the child in the womb. 


On account of these and other enormities, the whole country was filled with terror. 
TherajasofNhvu-dweepu,(Nndeeya), Dinaju-pooru^Vishnoo-poorii, Mldiinee-poorn, 
of Veeru-bhoomee,* &c. united in a representation to the prime minister on the sub¬ 
ject, but the nuwub re jected the advice of his ministers, and even threatened to punish 
them. The principal ministers, joined by raja Krishnii-chundru-rayu, then on a vi¬ 
sit at Moorshedabad, seeingall representations vain, and unable to bear his conduct 
any longer, held a secret meeting to consult on what could be done. After much 
consultation, with little prospect of uniting in any thing that would be effectual, 
- raja Krishnu-chiindrh-rayu said, that he was acquainted with the English chief at 
, Calcutta, and he thought there was no other alternative but that of inviting the Eng- 
* lishto take the government into their hands. He related a number of circum¬ 
stances favourable to the English character, and obviated an objection of one of the 
company, that they would not be able to understand the language of the English. 
They at last agreed, that the next time Krishnii-chundra-rayu went to worship at 
Kalee-ghatu,+ he should call upon the English chieJj and propose the plan to him. 


This work then relates the raja’s journey to Calcutta, and the conversation with 
the English chief, who, it is here said, promised to write to England on this sub¬ 
ject, and gave him encouragement to hope, that the English would deliver them 
from the tyranny of the nnwab. 

* Through excessive compluiaancc, the Hindoos often call a large land-owner raja, viz. king. * . tl * 

+ A place about five miles from Calcutta, where a celebrated Jlone image of Kalee Is worshipped- •• 
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Some time after this, the nuwab, seeing the prosperity of the English in their com- 
mercial undertakings, raised the duties at the different places where they traded, and 
preremptorily demanded that two of his servants, Raju-vullubhn and Krishnu-dasu, 
who had taken refuge under the English flag at Calcutta,* should be delivered up. 
The English not complying with this requisition, the nuwab proceeded to Calcutta with 
his army, compelled most of the English to take refuge on their ships, and impri¬ 
soned the rest in the black-hole at Calcutta. This circumstance blasted all the hopes 
of the Hindoo rajas. 

At length the English, in five ships, returned with troops, and landed at Calcutta 
without opposition.t They immediately gave notice of their arrival to their former 
friends, and particularly to raja Krishnu-chundrii-rayii, who was in faetthesoul of the 
confederacy. He and his friends won over Japhur-alee-khah, the commander in chief 
of Scraj-ooddoulah'stroops, KrUhnu-chtuidru-rayu obtaininga promise from the Eng¬ 
lish chief, that after deposing Seraj-ooddoulab, he should appoint Japhur-alee-khah 
nuwab in his stead. Every thing being thus arranged, the English began their march 
towards Moorshedabad, the capital of Bengal, about 1SS miles from Calcutta. 

‘[After this, intelligence arrived at Moorshedabad,’ says Jlajoevu-lochfinit, ‘that the 
English were marching against the nuwab: this prince immediately ordered the com¬ 
mander in chief to proceed with 60,000 troops to Plassey, and there engage the ene¬ 
my, while he, with the rest of the army, would follow: the niiwab exhorted the com¬ 
mander, to spare no efforts to destroy the English; and the latter, giving the strong¬ 
est assurances that he would give a good account of them, departed, and pitched his 
tents in an orchard at Plassey. .Japhur-alee-khah, however, reflecting how he might 
put the power of victory into the hands of the English, commanded the officers not to 
fight with earnestness, and, by every contrivance, threw the u hole a«my into a state 
of complete confusion.* 

* MrityoonjGyB, Id hit history, says, “ In a war with the Marhattas Ourhngzcb was surrounded by the ene¬ 
my, and owed his escape to some English, at wliirh he uas so much pleased, that he gave them, at their request, 
Mine land at Calcutta (Kfilikuta). This was the first land the English obtained in India.'* 


t Admiral Watson and Colonel Clive were at the head of this armament. 
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At length the English arrived, and began the engagement. Some of the troops of 
he nowab, perceiving that their leaders did not fight with zeal, and that the ballj of 
he English, which fell like hail, were destroying their fellow-soldiers by hundreds, 
were seized witli frenzy, and, rushing on the English, perished. 

Mohiin-dasiS, an officer of the nuwab's, went to his master, and informed him, that 
they were ruined, that the captains displayed no courage, and that Japhnn-al v-khah 
had certainly agreed with the English not to fight against them. He therefore in- 
treated the nuwali to give him some troops, and send him into the orchard to fight, 
taking the utmost care of his own person. The niiwab was greatly alarmed at this in¬ 
telligence, and gave Mohiin-daso 25,000 troops, who.immediately attacked the Eng¬ 
lish with such fury, that they began to retreat. Japhur-alee-khah, dreading the 
consequences of u defeat, sent a messenger, as from the n"«vab, informing lVIoh : in- 
dash, that the nnwab wished to speak with him. Mohnn-dasi said, ‘How can I leuve 
the army in the midst of the battle?’ The messenger asked him if he meant to diso¬ 
bey the commands of his master: but, perceiving that this was a snare, Molim-dash 
Cutoff the head of the pretended messenger, and pursued the engagement with fresh 
eiiergy. The messenger not returning, Japhur-alee-khah was in great perplexity. At 
length, however, he sent a trusty person, who slew Mohiin-dasu with an arrow, when 
the soldiers of the nnwab, seeing the fall of their valiant leader, fled in the utmost 

disorder', in this manner was this victory gained, which decided the fortunes India. 

' . / 

" • \ 

Seraj-ooddoulah now made a precipitate flight, and, without another effort, aban¬ 
doned his capital to the conquerors, who immediately proceeded to Moorshedabad, 
where the greatest rejoicings took place, as soon as it was known that the English 
hadgained the victory. The English commander reinstated in their places those ser¬ 
vants of Slraj-ooddoulah who had been the friends of the English, and appointed 
Japhur-alee-khah niiwab. 

The wretched Seraj-ooddoula proceeded up the Ganges in a boat, and was in the 
utmost distress for food. At length seeing a phiikeer’s* hut, he sent one of his] 


* A Mfisfllman mendicant. 
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people to ask for something to eat. The phukSer came down to the boat, and im- 
mediately discovered that it was Soraj-ooddculu who was begging for bread at his 
hands. This phiikeir had formerly been a merchant at Moorshedahad; but on ac¬ 
count of some real or supposed crime, Scraj-ooddoulah had caused his head to be 
shaved, and ass’s urine to be poured upon it. Laying this degradation greatly to 
heart, be abandoned the world, and became a phukeer. Now, however, he resolved 
to take his revenge; and, to secure his victim, he invited the ntiwab to sit down in 
his hut while he prepared some food: the invitation was gladly accepted ; but during 
the preparations for the repast, the phukeer sent a messenger secretly to sumo ser¬ 
vants ofJaphur-alec-kliah, placed near that place, who immediately assembled a 
number of people, seiged the fugitive, and brought him to Moorshedabad. 

On their arrival, they gave notice in a private manner to lyteerfln, the son of Ja- 
phur-alee-khah, that Seraj-ooddoulah was in confinement, and requested him to send 
word to the English. Meeriin forbad them to (ell any one, thinking within himself, 

‘ If the English, or the old servants of the niiuab, hear of his arrival, they will not 
put him to death; they may perhaps reinstate him as nuwab, and then all the hopes 
of my family will be cut oif.' 11c resolved therefore, that Scraj-ooddoulah should 
not live an hour; and, taking an instrument of death in his hands, he proceeded to 
the spot where the miserable captive was placed. Scraj-ooddoulah, perceiving that 
Meeriin was coming to cut off his head, entreated him to spare his life ; but finding 
all his entreaties vain, he remained silent, and Meeriin severed his head from his bo¬ 
dy. This event took place in the year 1757. 

When Japhiir-alee-khah lmd been nuwab three years and one month, Kasiim-alee- 
khah prejudiced the English governor against him, obtained the soobaship, and sent 
Japhiir-alee-khah a prisoner to Calcutta. Afterwards, by presents, the new nuwab 
had his appointment confirmed by the young badshah, then in Bengal. 

Elated with the success of his schemes, Kasum-alee-kliah shot his wife, the daughter 
of Japhiir-alee-khah, with arrows,* and put a number of those to death who had been 
concerned in killing Sfiraj-oodtloulah, and betraying his army. He first destroyed the 

* About this time, 600 persons, charged nidi diflerent crimes, were put to death in one day at Moorslildabwl. 
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two brothers of Jngut-setn: ho cut their bodies in different places, threw them into 
a quantity of salt, placed weights on them, and kept them in this situation till they 
died. Raja Haju-vullubha and his son he threw into the river, with vessels of water 
fastened to their necks, and raja Ramfi-narayunii he put to death by placing a great 
weight on his stomach. lie also killed raja Sakhnt-singhn, and others. He nexi 
collected, by various acts of plunder, a vast quautity of wealth; appointed his unck 
governor of Moorshedabad, and raising an army of600,000 men, retired himself tc 
Rajunrohulii, resolving to keep the soobaship by force of arms. 

The English were not unconcerned spectators of the conduct of Kasiim-alee-khah 
By means of Gnrgee-khah, an Armenian, they kept the niiwab in play, till they hai 
procured troops from England, and had completed their preparations. The nu 
wab at length, hearing of these preparations, ordered a general massacre of the Eng 
lish, on the same day and at the same hour, all over Bengal, which was in part accom 
plislicd. 

, i 

* As soon as the English troops were ready, they marched against the niiwab, accom 
pafried by Japhur-alee-khah, and other chiefs. The first engagement was at Hoog 
ley, and the next near the village Chavii-ghatee. In both these actions the Englis 
proving victorious, pursued their advantage as far as Rajnmiihiilu. The niiwab, be 
ing discomfited, slew certain Armenian merchants whom he suspected, and then fiei 
to Benares: here he obtained the promise of assistance from the niiwab of Lucknow 
Shooja-ooddoulah, and the raja of Benares; but the latter did not fulfil his promise 
and the former helped him but feebly. However they fought again near Viigsnra 
but in two attacks the niiwab was beaten, and fled to Delhi, where he died; he wa 
niiwab three years and two months. 

The English now placed Japhur-alee-khah in his former situation, and he continu 
ed to govern as nuwab for two years, when he died. His son Nujiim-ooddoulah wa 
appointed by Lord Clive nuwab in the room of his father, and continued in his si 
tuation three years. Soi ph-ooddoulah, another son of Japhur-alee-khah succeeded 
and governed threeyears. After the coming of Mr. Hastings, Moobariik-ooddoulah 
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brother of the last nowab was superseded, the English taking the whole into their 
own hands, and granting the family of the nowab an annual pension of 1,600,000 
roopecs. 


Such is tire Hindoo History, as given by themselves, or rather an imperfect glean¬ 
ing from a great and confused mass of materials, which they have thrown together in 
the pooraniis, to arrange and settle which, so as to select what is true, and reject that 
which is false, requires a mind more than human. It appears now to be conceded 
on all hands, that, except in a few particular periods, the Hindoo chronology is in¬ 
explicable it does not admit of being traced, so as to accompany, even for a single 
century, a course of historical facts, though Mr. Bentley and others have ascertain¬ 
ed the period of certain particular events, which completely establishes the Mosaic 
history. A real and accurate history of this country, therefore, with the dates of the 
events attached to them, is out of the question. Sir W. Jones says, “ The dawn 
of true Indian history appears only three or four centuries before the Christian era, 
the preceding ages being clouded by allegory or faMe.”+ .Major Wilford, in the 
viiith. vol. of the same work, says, “ With regard to history, the Hindoos have,really 
nothing but romances, from which some truths occasionally may be extracted.” The 
latter gentleman mentions two or three geographical tracts, but it is plain they are 
undeserving of notice; and the Hindoo maps of the world, founded on a false theory, 
are still more contemptible. 

* The Hindoos indulge A boundless extravagance in their chronology. Indeed, not satisfied with arranging 
human affairs, they ascend to the abodes of the gods, write the histories of the celestial regions, and prescribe the 
hounds of existence In the deities themselves : hence they coolly and confidently assure us, that one duy of the 
father of (hr gods (Brumha) comprir.es 1,555,200,000 years of mortals; and that the reign of this god extends 
through 55,i>87,200,000.000 of years. 

Some Hindoo philosophers affirm, that the world is eternal, and that it is in vain tn seek for the birth of crea¬ 
tion. Other writers agree to give the world a beginning, and add, that It is destroyed at the end of a kiilpu, 
which consists of 432,000,000 of years; that it remains in a state of chaos during a period as long, and is then re¬ 
created. Thirty of these kill pits form the reign of a being railed n Miinoo. of whom there are thirty, who reign 
In succession. The names of these miinoo*, as related in the Khlkec-ponrantt, are Swayfimhhoovfi, Saroehisbii, 
Oottfimil, Tamiisii, Rrvutu, Chnkshooshu, Voivftsn iitu, Sartiroee, Diikshu-stiviirnee, Erumhu-savftrnee, Dlrnr- 
mfi-savfirnee, Itoodrft-savurnee, Devil-savuraec, lndrfi-saviirnec. These munoos, us well us most of the gods, 
have ascended to their present eminence os the reward of their actions. When they have enjoyed the whole 
•mount of the happiness their works merited, they ascend or descend to the'state proper for them. 

+ Asiatic Researches, vol. II. 

E 
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‘Notwithstanding the fed, that the Hindoos have never had a wise and honest his¬ 
torian, the notices respecting their country appear to be less mixed with fable, and to 
have considerably more the appearance of sober records, after the era of Salivahitnu, 
which is nearly our own era, than before; yet even here, the reigns of their kings 
are extended to a length that almost destroys the credibility of the events ascribed 
to them. A Hindoo can speak of nothing soberly, not even in his common conver¬ 
sation. Let not the reader suppose, however, that this disposition in the Hindoo, 
to swell and magnify the most common occurrences, arises from his living in the 
laud of the gods. idolatry, when familiarized to the sight, loses ail its fascination. 
The priest, who daily bathes, wipes, anoints, and dresses the idol of his temple, has 
perhaps a meaner .idea of the gods than any of his country men. It is true, a degree 
of enthusiasm is excited at the festivals, during the idolatrous procession, but. it is 
the enthusiasm of a mob in England, surrouudmg a Guy faux. It is the crowd, the 
music, the shouts, which excite it, and not the wliisp of straw. This proneness of 
the Hindoos to magnify objects and events, may rather be ascribed to climate, to the 
magnificence of the mountains, tile plains, the risers, and to the various objects of 
nature around them, than to the florid allusions of their poets. To w hatever 

causes, however, we ascribe this propensity, it must ever be lamented,that it has con¬ 
tributed so much to throw all the events of their country into inextricable confu¬ 
sion.*—It is hKo to be lamented, that the monuments of ancient kingdoms, and the 
remains df splendid cities, existing after the Musultnau invusmn, cast only n glim¬ 
mering and uncertain light on what was before so obscure. 

A few general foots may, however, be drawn from diderent writings, respecting 
the state of ancient India. 

from the preceding history, though very imperfect, it appears, that at an early 
period the government of India was divided betwixt two families, distinguished as 
descendants of the sun and moon, probably on account of the superior power and 
splendour of the former. Sometimes, inonarchs of the race of the sun, and at others 
successful warriors of the other family , reigned over the whole of Hindoost’hajiti;, 
at a later period, it would seem, that several powerful and independent kingdom? 1 
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existed at once; and at all times a number of tributary powers were scattered over 
these extensive empires, many of them, the younger branches ofthe reigning families. 
This practice, of allotting small portions of territory to younger sons, as well as to 
distant relations, led no doubt to those frequent civil wars of which Hindoosl’hanFi 
has been so prolific. 

It cannot be doubted, but that some of the Hindoo monarchs commanded large 

armies of well-disciplined and courageous troops, and that, according to the mode of 

ancient warfare, both the commanders and their soldiers were equal to most of their 

contemporaries. Priit’hoo, Ikshwakoo, Poorooriivii, Mandhata, Purrishoo-ramu, 

Hug hoo, Ramii, Urjoonii, Vina tee, Krishna, Bheeslunti, Urjoonii, (the brother ofYoo- 

* 

dhist’hirii.) INireikshitii, and .lurasundhu, are all nieiitioucdin the pooranus as next !<’ 
the gods in military prowess. At a later period, Nuudu is said to have commamlcd 
a million of soldiers. Vikrnmudityu increased his empire bv his own valour; for, 
placing himself at the head of his armies, says the Hindoo historian, lie conquered 
Outkul'i, lliingii, Kooch-vcharu, (loojjnrattl and Somu-nat’hii, and at length fell in ihe 
field of battle. A n idea of the extent of the territories of some of tbe.se monarchs 
may be formed from this fact, that the capital ofBhnrtree-IIiiree, king of Malooya, 
is s.iid to ha\e been twenty-six miles long, and eighteen wide. 

I ( further appears, that betwixt the two families of the sun and moon frequent ma¬ 
trimonial alliances were formed : A bout eight generations afte r the dentil of Pooroo- 
rliv ii, Kavorec, the daughter ofYooviinashwii, was married to .liimbiio, a descendant 
of Pooroariivii, but not. in the imur’diate line of succession: Mandhata, a king ofthe 
race ofthe sun, married the daughter of Shii&hiivindoo ; Trishimkoo married the 
princess Shhlyu-riit’ha: D ish'i-rufh. i married Koikeyee, the daughter of Kekiiyu ; 
Ramii married Seeta, the daughter of Jiinuk'i. These family alliances, however, did 
not prevent frequent wars: among the most bloody <>f which may be mentioned that 
in which Slmgerii, ofthe race of the sun, overcame and slew Hoihnyu and his whole 
family, though the la! ter was a great warrior: and the slaughter of the kshiitriyiis, in 
twenty-one different battles, by Poorooshli-ramii, wlio, in consequence of the death 
of his father, by Urjoonii, u kshutriyu, vowed to exterminate the whole tribe. To 
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these instances may be added, the dreadful havoc in the war betwixt Dhooryodhunu 
and the Panduvns, when, says the Muhubharutu, more than 7,000,000 of men perished. 

Notwithstanding the want of all popular influence upon these governments, and 
though they were the degraded instruments of a superstitious priesthood,* there are 
still many cheering proofs of an attachment to science, and of an enlightened adminis¬ 
tration, which do them the highest honour. The proofs of these facts are conspicu¬ 
ous in the education of their princes, the patronage afforded to learned men, and in 
their laws for the administration of civil and criminal justice. 

The instructions given by king Dhara to his grand-children, Bhurtree-Huree and 
Vikriimadityu, as given in the Hindoo history compiled by Mrityoonjnyu, shew, that 
the Hindoo kings did not neglect the education of their children : “ Calling the two 
boys,” says the historian, “ he gave them good counsel respecting their future learn¬ 
ing, directing, that they should diligently learn grammar, the vedii, the vedangu, the 
vedantu, the dhunoor-vedu, and,the dhurmo shastriis; the guudhurvu science; differ¬ 
ent arts and manufactures; the riding on elephants and horses; driving chariots; 
that they should be skilful in all kinds of games; in leaping, and running; in besieg¬ 
ing forts; in forming and breaking bodies of troops; that they should endeavour 
to excel in every princely quality; should learn to ascertain the power of an enemy; 
how to make war; to perform journies ; to sit in the presence of the nobles; to se¬ 
parate the different sides'of a question; to form alliances ; to distinguish betwixt 
the innocent and guilty ; to assign proper punishments to the wicked; to exercise 
authority with perfect justice, and that they should be liberal.—The boys were then 
sent to school, and placed under the care of excellent teachers, where they became 
truly famous.” 

.In the chapter of the Muhabbarutu, called Raju-dhurmn, we have a large account 

* “ Ui> own power, which depend* on himiclf alone, to mightier than the royal power, which depends o» 
other men i by his own might, therefore,may a brnmhiin coerce his foes.” “ A priest, who well knows the law, 

' need not complain to the king of nny grievous injury, since, by his own power, he may chastise those who in¬ 
jure him.” Sir IV. Jones's Translation of Muim. It to easy !o conceive what men, placed above tWteaeb 
of the law»rfh»Jd do, 
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of the duties of kings, of which the following is a very abridged extract: While the 
, prince is in his pupilage, he its to be taught every branch of learning; and in his youth, 
is to be invested with a degree of power necessary to obtain a knowledge of royal 
affairs. If in these preparatory steps he gives full satisfactions the subjects, and they 

express their high approbation of his conduct, he is invested with the regal office_ 

The king is to be awakened in the morning before day-break by a servant appoint¬ 
ed to this duty, who reminds him of his duties to the gods and to his kingdom. As 
soon as he has risen, the pages in waiting repeat the sple ndid q ualities of the monarch; 
and as he goes out, several bramhuns rehearse the praises of the gods. The king now 
bathes, and worships his guardian deity; after which he again hears chaunted the 
praises of the gods. He next drinks a little water; and afterwards sees alms distri¬ 
buted among the poor. Then, entering his court, he places himself amidst the assem¬ 
bly : on his right hand sit the relations of the monarch, the bramhuns, and all who are 
of distinguished birth; on the left the other ensts : very near the king, sit the minis¬ 
ters, and those whom the prince consults on the matters brought before him. In the 
front, at a distance, stand those who chaunt the praises of the gods and of the king; 
also the charioteers, elephanteers, horsemen, and men of valour. Amongst the 

learned men in this assembly are some who are well instructed in all the shastrus, 
and others who have studied in one part icular school of philosophy, and are acquaint¬ 
ed only with the w orks on divine wisdom, or with those on civil and criminal justice, 
on the arts, mineralogy, or the practice of physic; also persons skilled in all .kinds 
of customs, riding masters, dancing masters, teachers of good behaviour, examiners, 
tasters, mimics, mountebanks, and others, who all attend the court, and wait the 
commands of the monarch. At noon, repeating the names of the gods, the monarch 
sits down to dinner; and after rising, is amused by singers and dancing girls. He 
then retires, repeats the name of his guardian deity, visits the temples, salutes the 
gods, and converses with the priests; and after resting a little, in the midst of a se¬ 
lect company of learned, wise, and pious men, lie spends the evening in conversation 
on different subjects, and in reviewing the business of the day. During the night, the 
king travels, incog, to ascertain the state of his kingdom, and receives from all parts 
the reports of spies, dressed in every disguise.—It is the duty of kings, adds the 
same work, to pursue every object till it be accomplished; to succouribeir depend- 
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ants; to be hospitable to guests, however numerous. For their amusement, they are 
permitted to hunt, and to visit their pleasure gardens. 

The pooranns mention several of the Hindoo kings as having been great patrons 
of learning: During the sulyiiyoogn, in the reign and through the patronage of king 
.Ruhooganu, the sage Juruchuriitee wrote a work on divine wisdom.* During the 
reign of Ikaliwakoo many learned works were composed. Poorooruvii and Man* 
dhata are also celebrated for their love oflcarning; the latter, as a great warrior, 
particularly patronized those learned men who assisted him in the art of war. The 
kings Swurochec and JVimee are said to huteheen \ ery liberal to the learned, and to 
have patronized several works on religious ceremonies.+ Jiinuku encouraged the 
publication of works oil manners and civil polity, and patronized scholars of the ve- 
d. -itu school. Shivee, Mtirootlii, and Panjikh, three other kings, patronized the ve- 
dar:t«esij Oosbeeniiru greatly encouraged learning, by collecting the best works, and 
placing them in his capital, and drawing thither learned men from all parish 

In the beta ) oogu, the sageKatyaynnii implanted tlie love of learning in (lie mind 
of king CKoitrh-rnt'hii, and wrote a work on divine wisdom; learned men of the 
vedantu school were also patronized by king Kekivyh. Lomupadu patronized men 
of talents, whom he invited from different countries : several works on the duties 
of men, as well as on other subject!* were published under his auspices. Ulurkit, 
another monarch, educated by the sage Dutta-treyu, assisted in the publication of 
ka woik on divine w isdom, and patronized learned men at his court.|| Under the 

'’ittuspices of Runlee-dcvu and Umbnreeshii several works on devotion were written.* 
UrjooTiu, the son jof Yiidoo, entertained at his court many learned men, and during 
his reign several works on religion were published. Dooslimiintu, Hnrisli-clfmdrii, 
Prhturdhunii, Rujee, Chutoornngu, Dhurinii-rut'lui, bailee, Voibhandiikee, Khlingu, 
and other kings, in this ng*, are also mentioned as patrons of learning. In the 
reign of Prut irdhumi a number of poems were published. 

In the dwapnru yoogu, through learned men, king Shooniikn, published several 

* See theVrihud-dhurmS poiirnnK. + Srr I lie Ek'imr'i pnornnS. J See the Pfidmii pooranS. 18** . 
tiis PjdtrS iworanfl. || See Lite Marktin'idyu pouranS. * See the PSdmu poorauJ. 
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works on the arts, and on rhetoric. Shikhidwiijn, Pooroomedlut and Birngti, are also 
to be placed among: the monarchs of the same age, who patronized learning. Soo- 
krirmii encouraged the celebrated poet Bharuvee to write a poem known by his own 
name, and still very popular among the Hindoos. At the close of this yoogii, Yoo- 
dhist’hiru, and his brothers .Siiluiddvii and Nukoolii arc mentioned with high com¬ 
mendations for their encouragement of learning. The author is informed, that there 
is now in the library of Raja Raj-krishriii, at Calcutta, a work by Nukoolii on horse¬ 
manship, which contains rough drawings of horses, accompanied by description*. 

In the k' lee yoogii, Vikrumadityii stands highest amongst the Hindoo kings as the 
patron of learning. Nine persons under his patronage are particularly mentioned as 
having separately or unitedly composed a number of learned works, viz. Dliftmnm* 
tiree, Kshiiptiiiik'i, L'muru-aiiJghii, Shiinkoobetulfi-bhiittu.lihiilii-korjsirit. Kalel-dasi;, 
\1 ihirii, V'urahu, and Bimirooehee. The first of these nine, wrote a work called Nir- 
ghanth, also another on medicine, and another on incantations. Kshupimhkit wrote 
on the primary elements. I'miirii-singhii compiled a dictionary of the Snngskritii, a 
work on the Vleemangsrfcii philosophy, Sec. Shniikoobotalii-bhnltu wrote a work on 
the Uliiukaris, arid a comment on the Voisheshikii philosophy. Clhiititkiirpnrh wrote 
a poetical work of no great merit. Kaleo-dusii wrote the following works : Sankhyi:- 
tiitwii-kouimiod.r, Kooimmi-sninbhiiv :, Ifighoo^a^Hl Uhhigriami-slihkoontula, also a 
poem on the seasons, a work on astronomy, a poetical history of tliegods, &c. Vo- 
rahii wiote two works on astrology, and one on arithmetic. Ruriiroocltee wrote 
a S.ingskril”. grammar, or rather improved the Kiilapii, by Survvn-viirma : he also 
wrote a comment mi the T'intrfis, and o poem in praise of king Madliiivii. These 
learned men are said to have written works in the eighteen original languages from 
which, the Hindoos say, all the languages of the earth have been derived.* At the 
period when Vikrrirnudiiy;i live i, Magh i, another king, caioed to be written a po¬ 
em, which he called by his own name, and for each ’ ersc of which lie is said to have 
paid to different learned men a gold ranltui, which amounts to 5<*,S00 roopees for 

’ The author hn' mu heeiisldo to olitaiu (lie uvwf. of i >r:- ih o.j h up ilti"ip lans;u:i»rs: they are, the Stinp-- 
kri<5, tlu’ J*r.tfcritO, the Nncii, the Poisharldi. ilir (I ;t j -ur v■, ii, the Kakshu-ii, the Urdlifima-iSdSf, the Upfi, and 
the Goohviik i: tlie‘:e are, m-=t of then, the lunptiaiv's uf dilfVieuUmieit of fabulous heiBjs. An Recount of these 
languages may he found \u the work ct.llrd I’lrjiii j, 
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the whole work. About the some period, Kfirnata, a king, was famed for patronizing 
the same learned men who attained such fame at the court of Vikrumadityii. A short 
time before this, Bookman a, a king, entertained at his court a number of learned 
men, and amongst them Madhuvacharyu, who wrote theUdhikOrunu-mula, a work on 
the Meemangsuku philosophy. Dhavuko, a poet, of the same age, received from king 
ShrSehursliii, 100,000 roopees, for a poem called Rntnn-mala. At the court of Rfinn- 
singhu, raja of Kasiimceru, several learned men acquired great fame; among the rest 
Vayftbhulii, Mammoth, and Koiyutn. The first wrote remarks on the Siingskritfi Ian* 
guage; Mtimrautn wrote the Kavyu-priikashu, and Koiyuta a large comment on Pa- 
ninee’s grammar. King Bhojn, who assembled many learned men at his court, is 
mentioned as being himself the author of Bhojii-bhashya, a work on the Patunjulu 
philosophy. To Soondiirii, the son Goonu-sinidhoo, the king of Kanchee-poorn, 
several poems are ascribed. At the courts of Prbtyapadityu and Adishoora, num¬ 
bers of learned men were entertained. 

And thus the Hindoo courts, filled with learned men, who could boast of works 
on every Bciencethen known to the world, presented, it must be,confessed, a most 
imposing spectacle: a people who could produce works on philosophy and theology 
like the vddus, and the durshiinus; on civil and canon law, like the smritees; whose 
poets were capable of writing the Muhabhariitu, the Uamaynnu, and the Shree-Bha- 
gnvataj whose libraries contaiJH works on philology, astronomy, medicine, the 
arts, &c. and whose colleges were filled with learned men and students, can never 
be placed among barbarians, though they may have been inferior to the Greeks and 
Romans. 

The author is not aware, that he can present any thing to his reader which will 
throw more light on the degree of civilization to which the Hindoos had attained in 
ancient times, than the following extract from the table of contents prefixed to the 
work of Mfinoo, one of the most celebrated among the Hindoo gages. u Of the 
duties of kings: * a king is fire and air; he, both sun and moon; he, the god of criminal 
justice; be, the genius of wealth; he, the regent of water; he, the lord of the firma¬ 
ment; he is a powerfuldivinity, who appears in a human shape.’—On the necessity of 
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a king's inflicting punishments; the dreadful consequences to a kingdom of neglecting 
punishment; a king must act in liis own dominions with justice; chastise his foreign 
enemies with rigour; he must form a.council ofbramhhns; and appoint eight minis¬ 
ters, having one confidential counsellor, a bramhun;—other officers to be appointed; 
their proper qualifications;—qualities of an ambassador;—the commander in chief 
must regulate the forces;—the proper situation for a capital; necessity of a fortress 
, near the capital; if possible, a fortress of mountains;—of a king’s marriage; of bis 
domestic priest, and domestic religionof collectors of the revenuea king’s 
duty in time of war, and when engaged in battle ; he must never recede from com¬ 
bat;—of prizes in war;—of exercising the troops;—of officers and troops for the 
protection of districts;—of the king’s servants;—of governors of towns;—of levying 
of taxes;—learned bramhiins to pay no taxes; a learned bramhun must never be al¬ 
lowed so to want as to be afflicted with hunger, or the whole kingdom will perish; 
—of secrecy in council; —of a king’s consulting his ministers; of the important sub¬ 
jects to be debated in councilthe nature of making war;—of invading the country 
of an enemyof forming alliances;—of the conduct of a king in his house, respect¬ 
ing his food, his pleasures, the divisions of his time, his dress, his employments;— 
of a king’s silting in a court of justice; he must decide causes each day, one after 
another, under the eighteen principal titles of law, viz. on debt; ownership; con¬ 
cerns among partners; subtracting of what has bemi given; non-payment of wages 
or hire; non-performance of agreements; succession of Sale and purchase; disputes 
between master and servant; contests on boundaries; assault; slander; larceny; 
robbery and other violence; adultery; altercation between man,and wife; their se¬ 
veral duties; the law of inheritance; of gaming with dice, and with living creatures ; 
•—when the king cannot preside, let him appoint a bramhun as chief judge with 
three assessors. ‘In whatever country three bramhuns, particularly skilled in the 
three several vedus, sit together, with the very learned bramhnn appointed by the 
king, the wise call that assembly the court of Bromha with four feces.’ The im¬ 


portance of justice, and the evils of injustice;—on the necessity of condign punish- 
meats;— no shoodru may interpret the law or sit as judge: ‘of that kingwho stupid¬ 
ly looks on, while a shoodru decides causes, the kingdom itself shall be embarrassed} 


F 
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like a cowin a deep mire.’ A king or a judge must not promote litigation, nor neg¬ 
lect a lawsuit-the evidence of three persons required who may be witnesses. 
The judge is to call upon a bramhun for his simple declaration ; to a slucdrii, ad¬ 
dress a sentence like the following, on the evils of perjury : ‘ the fruit of every vir¬ 
tuous act, which thou hast done, O good man, since thy birth, shall depart from 
thee to dogs, if thou deviate in speech from the truth —false evidence may be given 
from benevolent motives : 4 such evidence, wise men call the speech of the gods ; it is 
only necessary for such a false witness to make an offering to the goddess oflearn- 
ing;’—oaths may be properly taken ;—a priest is to swear by hisverncity: a soldier 
by his horse, elephant, or weapon ; a merchant by his kinc, grain or gold; a me¬ 
chanic by imprecating on his own head, ifhespqak falsely, all possible crimes;—on 
grteat occasions, a witness may hold lire, or dive under water, or severally touch 
the heads of his children and wife. Punishments for perjury: a perjured bramhim 
must be banished, a perjured shoodru finod'and banished;—evil of un just punish¬ 
ments of copper, silver, and gold weights;—rates of interest;— of sureties ;—of 
deposits;—of sales ;—of shares in common concerns;—of gifts;—of nonpayment of 
wages;—of breaking engagements;—of disposing girls in marriage with hlt-mish- 
ea;—-of disputes among owners and feeders of cattle ;—of boundaries for land;—of 
defamatory words;—of criminal punishments;—of injuries to man or beast;—‘a 
wife, a son, a servant, a pupi^and a younger whole brother, may be corrected, 
when thej commit faults, wjlli a rope, or the small shoot of a cane, only on the Kick 
of their bodies;’—‘men who have committed offences, and have received from 
kings the punishment due to them, go pure to heaven, and heroine as inno¬ 
cent as those who have done well—of fines; ‘ a twice born-man, who is travel¬ 
ling, and whose provisions are scanty, shall not be fined for taking only two sugar- 
canes, or two esculent roots, from the field of another man;’—of the law of adul¬ 
tery of manslaughter ;—a man not to be punished for adultery if the female con¬ 
sent ;—alow man who makes love to a damsel of high birth, ought to be punished 
corporally;—regulations for markets;—of tolls and freight; ‘at sen there can 
be no settled freight;’—of the charges for crossing rivers ;—a woman two months 
pregnant, a rcligions.bcggnr, a hermit in the third order, and bramhfins whoarh 
6tndents in theology, shall not bo obliged to pay toil for their passage;—* a wife, a 
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son, and a slaVe, are declared to have in general no wealth exclusively their own 
‘ a brauihim may seize without hesitation, if he be distressed for a subsistence, the 
o^ods of his sIiooJim slave of the treatment of women; women to be restrain* 
cd; things by which a wife may be ensnared; women have no business with the 
vedtis;—duties respecting children ; if a shoodru s wife should have no son, the hus* 
bund's brother, or near relation, may raise up one son to his brother;—a widow 
«i:iv never marry ; but if a shwdrii have died childless, a brother may cohabit with 
his widow, for the sake of raising up an heir to liis brother, but no farther;—if a 
p jv; hi die before the consummation of his marriage, his brother may be lawfully 
married to the damsel who has been betrothed to him ;—how far a husband may be 
separated front a wife/ and a wife from a husband;—a truly bad wife may be super* 
seded : a barren wife may be superseded in the eighth year; if a wife, legally su¬ 
perseded, shall depart in wrath from the house, she must instantly be put in con- 
Ihieiuetit, or abandoned in the presence of the whole family ;—the wife of the same 
east m ist attend personally on her husband ;—a girl should be married before she 
is eight years old; the youth should be excellent and handsome;—if a damsel being 
marriageable should wait three years, she may choose a bridegroom for herself of 
equal rank: if she choose her husband, she must not carry her ornaments with her 
to her husband’s house;—of the law of inheritance ; after the death of the father 
and mother, the brothers divide the property, orgjdte oldest may take all, and the 
rest live under him, as they lived under their father ; the younger brothers to be¬ 
have to the eldest as to their father ; the eldest brother is to have a twentieth share, 
the middlemost a fortieth, the youngest an eightieth ; to the unmarried daugters 
by the same mother each of the brothers may give a fourth part of his share;—of 
different kinds of sons ;—who is to perform the obsequies for a deceased relation ;—if 
an eunuch marry, and have a son by a man legally appointed, that son may inhe¬ 
rit on games of chance; gamesters to be punishedthe breaker of idols made of 
clay to be fined;— a king must not punish a bramhuu for stealing, if he stole to make 
a sacrifice) perfect,”* &c. 

A perusal of the other law books of the Hindoos would convince the reader, that 

* Sir W. Jones's translation of Mtinoo. 

F 2 
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the Hindoo lawgivers had closely studied the principles of jurisprudence. These 

works regulate the forms of administering justice ; as, tlie qualifications of a judge; 
the assistants he should emply; the hours proper for sitting on the seat of justice ; 
whose evidence must first be heard; for whom he may appoint council to plead; what 
kind of sureties may be admitted; how a judge may examine a cause by ordeal, and 
by what kind of ordeal,* where neither oral nor written evidence remain; whether 

• The full owing account of the nine kinds of ordeal, formerly practised by the Hindoos, is translated from 
the Pfirceksha-t&ttwii, a work by Rhglioo-n&ntUinVi: 1. Toola. in this ordeal the accused person is weighed % 
and after bathing, is weighed again. If, with his wet clothes, he be lighter than he was before bathing, he is ac¬ 
quitted* if heavier, hei. considered guilty 9. The trial by fire: the accused person makes nine square marks in 
the ground, each sixteen fingers wide, leaving betwixt each square an empty space,sixteen fingers wide; he then, 
through a brambftn, worships certaia god, and afterwards makes an iron hall red hot, and worships it; after 
bathing, and clothing himself la new apparel, he sits with his face to the east, near the bramh&n who performs 
' the.ceremonies, who puts Into his hands some hshwiitt’h’6 leaves, barley corns, and dodrva grass, and then the 
red hot ball; taking which in his open bands, he walk* through seven of the nine squares, and then, putting his 
font in the eigbtli square, he let* the ball fall upon some konshfi grass lathe ninth. After this, he mbs some 
grains of rice between his hands, and if the skin break, or hit hands appear sore, he is supposed to be guilty t if 
not, he is declared innocent. In the tatter case, he entertains the bramhSns. dc. S. The next mode of ordeal is 
with water: the accused person, accompanied by two or three others, proceeds to a pool of clean water; where 
he worships a number of gods, and, while a ksh&triyfi shoots an arrow, halites, and then, descending up to the 
middle in the water, immerses himself. If he be able to remain nnder water till a person has leisurely walk¬ 
ed to the place where the arrow fell, he is declared innocent, if not, he is considered guilty, in which case be re¬ 
ceive, the punishment which the shastrh has decreed for the alleged offence. 4. The fourth mode of ordeal is 
with peiten : If the person charged with the offence be a female, she accompanies abramhiin and others to some 
temple, where the bramhuo, in her name, worships a number of gods, particularly Shivh, and offers a burnt sarri- 
fice; after which she bathes, dresses in a new garment, nnd purifies herself by incantations repeated by the hram- 
hfin, who next puts on her forehead a paper.called juyti-p&tru, vis. the victory-giving paper; and upon this 
paper writes some such words as these in Sungskritii : “ I am charged with criminal conduct with the son of such 
a person. To prove that this is a faisechargc, I enter upon this ordeal." The accused next takes the poison in 
her hand, and repeating inrantalions,rmd, calling on the sun, the fire, nnd the bramhfins, to bear witness, she 
prays, that If the crime alleged be trne, the poison may destroy her; if false, that it may become as the water of 
'"life; and then swallows it; if, in the course of the day, she die, she is supposed in be guilty; if she sustain no 
injury, she is pronounced innocent. S. The next nrdeal is called koshu, in which the person, after the samn 
preparatory ceremdnies as in the last, takes part of a libation, and sips it up, praying, that if he be guilty, this 
water may bring on him the greatest injuries, and that if innocent, it may be as the water of life. If in seven 
days, the accused meet with no tronblr or sickness, be is declared innocent. 6. TSndaelu, the name of another 
ordeal, is preceded by the same ceremonies of bathing, patting on n^new garment, visiting a temple, worship¬ 
ping certain gods, See. after which the officiating brambiin causes the nccused to eat three handfuls of wet rice, 
which has been offered to some deity, with the usual,imprecations, and to spit upon a leaf of the Ficus 1 ml ir ns, 
when, if he throw up blood, be is pronounced guilty; if not, he rewards the bramhSns. 7. In the tuplu-mmhukZ 
ordeal, after the preparatory ceremonies, the accused must put his bnnd into a pan of boiling clarified butter, 
and bring from the bottom a golden hall, about the sice of a pea. If his hand be not in the least burnt, his inno- 
cence is established. B. Phalu Is resorted to when n person hns stolen a cow. In this ordeal, after tha usual cere¬ 
monies, the accused must draw bis tongue along a piece of red hot iron, eight fingers long, and four fingers brand. 
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two or more persons may institute processes of law against one person at the same 
time in one court; in what way a judge is to decide upon a cause, and in what words 
he must pronounce sentence. 

* 

In short, the wisdom which shines in many of the Hindoo civil laws, and the mi* 
nute provisions made for the government of kingdoms, the administration of jus¬ 
tice, the disposition of property; and the multiplied regulations for an exact confer* 
mity to the innumerable precepts and ceremonies connected with a splendid system 
of idolatry, incontrovertibly prove, that when these shastrus were written, the Hin¬ 
doos must have attained a considerable degree of civilization. 


Notwithstanding these deserved encomiums, however, it must be confessed, that 
many of the Hindoo laws are exceedingly partial, and others diabolically cruel; and 
that, for want of humanity and probity, the administration of these laws was deeply 
tingpd with injustice and cruelty. We infer this, partly from some of the laws them¬ 
selves; but more particularly from the present state of things among the surviving 

If hi« tongue receive no injury, lie is pronounced innocent. 9. In the dhSrmilju ordeal, the officiating priest roost 
draw the images of religion and irretigion on separate leaves of a tree ; that for religion to be white, and that for 
irrcligion black, and plaee them within two lumps of clay, closing up the clay, and making the outside smooth. 
II r must then worship the images, and repeat over them n number of incantations, and af.erwnrds put them into 
an empty jar. The accused now bathes, and on his return has a jiiyii-piitrii fastened on his forehead, after which 
he putt his hand into the jar, and brings out one of the lumps of clay. If it be irretigion, he is declared guilty ; 
if religion, innocent. * 

The ordeal has, I understand, been abolished by the Fast India Company; but there are, at present, instances 
of persons voluntarily choosing this singular method of estahliliing their innocence. The ninth made of ordeal is 
frequently chosen about trifling affairs, bat,in other eases, the most common is the trial by hot clarified batter (ghee). 
On the 18th November, 1807, a trial by this mode of ordeal look place at a village near Nfideeya. A young 
married woman was charged with a criminal intrigue, while her husband was absent, but denied the charge, and 
offered to undergo the Itipth-mashiiku ordeal. The husband prepared the requisite articles, and invited the bram- 
hfins; when. In the presence of seven thousand spectators, she underwent this trial, by putting her hand into the 
boiling ghee, without receiving a* is raid, the least injury, though a drop of the hot liquid, falling on the hand 
of a bramhfin to whom she wns to give the golden ball which she had raised from the pan, raised a blister on his 
hand. The spectators, on beholding this proof of her innocence, burst forth into applauses of dhfiuya, dliuuya, 

I. c, happy 1 happy ! The whole concluded with n feast to the hmmhiins, and the virtues of this woman spread 
throagh all ,lht neighbouring villages. My only authority for this, is that of a respectable native; but a circum¬ 
stance of the same natnre is related In the 395th page of (he 1st. vol. of (he Asiatic Researches.— A gentleman of 
theaalkor’iacqtfalntance, In the year 1811, saw at Sirdhana, u man who had been charged with embezzling the 
property of this Begum, go safely through the trial by fire; but this man did not retain the ball in bis hand a se- 
eandofttme. 
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Hindoo governments. Bribes are universally offered, as well to the judge on the 
bench, as to the petty constable of the village; and through every department of the 
native governments, a system of oppression exists of w hich a subject of one of the 
States of Barbary alone can form an idea. The author has heard, that one of the 
reigning Hindoo princes, at this time, actually employs bands of robbers to plunder 
his own subjects, and that when they apply to him for redress, he either evades in¬ 
vestigation, or grants only a mock trial. If to all this want of probity in the admi¬ 
nistration of justice, the greatest cruelty in the infliction of punishments, and ra pa¬ 
rity in perpetual exactions, we add domestic slavery, carried to a great extent, and 
the almost incessant internal feuds among different chiefs, we shall cease to wonder 
at whole districts under the native governments haying been so often depopulated; 
and that famine, pestilence, and war, should have so frequently laid waste some of the 
finest countries on the earth. 

When we look back to former times, when the shoodrn was tried, and punished, 
for offences against the regulations of the cast,* for not regularly bathing in the 
Ganges, tor not presenting offerings to the uianes of his ancestors, for neglecting an 
appointed atonement, or for not wearing the appropiate mark of his sect, we can 
easily account for the present degraded state of this class. The superintendence of 
the magistrate extending thus to the whole of a man’s religious conduct, as well as 
to his civil actions, must, in addition, to the fascinating powers of a religion, full of 
splendid shews, public feasts, and a thousand imposing ceremonies, have tended 
exceedingly to rivet the fetters of superstition. 

It must have been a curious spectacle to see courts of justice take cognizance of 
a mail’s religidus offences, (sins of omission and commission),t as well as of his 
crimes against civil society. The pride and avarice of the bramhuns would often 
drag an offender before a court of justice, for having neglected those acts prescribed 

* During (hr reign of ManhsiughS, a barber bad inndc a mark ou his forehead like that of a hrnmbfin ; 
and ill this situation the king bowed to him, supposing he bad been a b ram h fin ; but (lie barber returning tbo 
snlam, (whtrh a brnmhftn never does, even to a king), Mnnfisinghti suspected Hint he was not a bramhfin, and- 
on enquiry found that he was a barber. He immediately ordered his head to be struck oft’. 

t, ' ' 

* t<> Halhed’s Code of Gcntoo Dam, (bare is an article, commanding the magistrate to fine a tuaa pQiinf 

courift for killing an insect. ( 
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by the shastnis from which they derived Iheir honour and emolument. But how 
greatly must the sway of the bramhuns have boon increased, when the inhabitants 
snw their countrymen brought before the magistrate and punished, for the slightest 
nets of irreverence, or tho most trivial injury, towards this sacred race; when they 
saw a neighbour’s posteriors cut oil', for having dared to sit on the same seat with a 
" bramhiin: when they snw another’s tongue slit, for having (when provoked) insulted 
a bramhiin; when they saw an iron style thrust red hot into 1 he mouth of another, 
for having (no matter how justly) said to a twice-born-rnan ‘ thou refuse of bram- 
h nswhen they saw boiling oil dropped into the mouth and ears of another, for • 
having dared to instruct a bramhiin in his duty.* 

The author offers this abridgment of native. history, not ns the utmost of what may 
be obtained by labour and patience, even from Hindoo materials: but as the best ac- 
count which his leisure would allow him to collect, and ho hopes the reader, from this 
sketrh, will be able to form some idea of the government, law's, and social state of 
the Hindoos. He now' concludes (his chapter with an extract from Sir Wm. Jon os 
respecting the origin of this singular people : “ Thus has it been proved, by dear 
ei idenee and plain reasonin'*, that n powerful monarchy was established in Iran long 
before the Assyrian, or Pishdadi, government: that it was in truth a Hindoo rap- 7- 
tiarcliy, though ifany cluise to call it Cnsian, ('nsdean, or Scythian , we shall not en¬ 
ter into a debate on mere names; that it subsisted many centuries, and that its his¬ 
tory has been engrafted on that ofthe Hindoos , who founded the monarchies of Uyo- 
dhya and lndru-prtist'ha ; that the language of the first Persian empire was the mo¬ 
ther of the Sungskrilu, and consequently of the Zend and Parsi, as well as of Greek , 
.Latin, and Go’hic; that the language of the Assyrians was the parent of Chaldaic and 
Pahlavi , and that the primary Tartarian language also had been current in the same 
empire ; although, as the Tartars bad no books or even letters, we cannot with cer¬ 
tainty trace their unpolished and variable idioms. We discover, therefore, in Pe. r- 
sin, at the earliest dawn of history, the three distinct races of men, w hom W'e describ- 

• 11 A once Imrn-iTinn, who instills the tivirr-horn with -row ioveelitrs, might lo buve his tongue slit; for he 
•prAng from lb- lowe,t port of llri'mh.i : if ho mention their nmnesnnd eltpors with cttnlmnrly, n» if he toy, 
vOh, then refuse of hnunhi'nt, mi iron stylo, ton fingers Ion-, shall hr thrn«t roil hot into his moiilli. 

/' jlh*Wiht!i,'thrmig't pri.tr, give itotim-timi lo priests conrrruin; their duty, let the king order some hot oil •» l»o 
poured into his tnnmh mid his enr." Mm iso. 
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ed on former occasions, as possessors of India, Arabia, Tartary; and whether they 
were collected in Iran from distant regions, or diverged from it as from a common 
centre, we shall easily determine by the following considerations. Let us observe, in' 
the first place, the central position of Iran , which is bounded by Arabia , by Tart ary, 
and by India; whilst Arabia lies contiguous to Iran only, but is remote from Tarlary, 
and divided even from the skirts of India by a considerable gulf; no country, there¬ 
fore but Persia seems likely to have sent forth its colonies to all the kingdoms of Asia. 
The bramkum could never have migrated from India to Iran, because they are ex¬ 
pressly forbidden by their oldest existing laws to leave the region which they inhabit 
at this the day; Arabs have not even a tradition of an emigration into Persia before 
Mohammed, nor had they indeed any inducement to quit their beautiful and extensive 
domains; and sb to the Tartars, we have no trace in history of their departure from 
their plains and forests till the invasion of the Medes , who, according to etymologists, 
were the sons of Madai; and even they were conducted by princes of an Assyrian 
family. The three races, therefore, whom we have already mentioned (and more 
than three we have not yet found) migrated from Iran as from their common coun¬ 
ties and thus the Saxon Chronicle, 1 presume from good authority, brings the first 
inhabitants of Britain from Armenia ; while a late very learned writer concludes, af¬ 
ter all his laborious researches, that the Goths or Scythians came from Persia; and 
another contends with great force, that both the Irish and old Britons proceeded se¬ 
verally from the borders of the Caspian ; a coincidence of conclusions from different 
media by persons wholly unconnected, which could scarce have happened if they were 
not grounded on solid principles. We may therefore hold this proposition firmly 
established,.that Iran , or Persia in its largest sense, was the true centre of popula¬ 
tions, of knowledge, of languages, and of arts; which, instead of travelling westward 
only, as it has been fancifully supposed, or eastward, as might with equal reason 
have been asserted, were expanded in all directions to all the regions of-the world 
in which the Hindoo race had settled under various denominations : but whether^fsia 
has not produced other races of men, distinct from the Hindoos, the Arabs, or the 
Tart its , .>r whether any apparent diversity may not have sprung from an intermix¬ 
ture of those three in diffcieut proportions, must be the subject of a future inquiry.’* 



CHAPTER II. 


8ECTI0N I. 

Of the different orders, or easts, of Hindoos. 

THE Hindoos are divided into four casts, viz. the Brambun,* the Kahutriyn,-)- the 
VoishyUjJand the Shoodrii,^ which, however, include many other divisions and sub¬ 
divisions. The samii vedu, the smritees, and several poornnas, affirm, that the hratn- 
hiins proceeded from the mouth of Bnimha, the kshtitriyus from his arms, the voishynst 
from his thighs, and the shoodrus from his feet; agreeably to which allegory, the Hin¬ 
doos, in forming their mingled system of civil and religious polity, have assigned the 
priesthood, and the work of legislation, to the bramhiins; the executive department 
to the ksh.it ri > us; trade and commerce to the voishyiis, and all manner of servile work 
to the s!idodr;is. Like all other attempts to cramp the human intellect, and forci¬ 
bly tores)rain men within bounds which nature scorns to keep, this system, however 
specious in theory, h,i operated like the Chinese national shoe, it has rendered the 
whole nation cripple-. Coder the fatal influence of this abominable system, the 
braiiilnms have sunk into ignorance, without abating an atom of their claims to supe¬ 
riority : the ksliutriyiis became almost extinct before their country fell into the hands 
of the Mus ilrnans; the voishyiis are no whereto be found in Bengal; almost all have 
fallen into the class of slidb.lros, and t he shoodrus have sunk to the level of their own ! 
cattle,except a few individuals whom these hramhinical letters could not confine,and 
who, under a beneficent government, have successfully aspired to riches, though 
denied the honours to which their ingenuity and efforts would have raised them.— 
Some pooranus maintain, in contradiction to the samii vedu, that Briimha created both 
a male and louiale; the Shr5e-b!ia;nivu(ii, to confirm the perfect union of these divine 
books, says, that Briimha divided himself into two parts, his right side becoming a 
male, Swayiimlihoovii, and the left a female, Slritn-roopa, and that these persons di¬ 
vided their children into bramludns, kshntriyiis, voishyiis, and shoodrus. 

• From vrihu. to increase, or he great; or, lie who knows the vedu.-. + From kshee, destruction, and tru, 
to nvet or, he who saves the oppressed. { from vnhS, l<> enter; or, lie who eaters on business. $ From 
thuds, to taka refuge, (I. «. in the hramlifina.} 

G 
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SECTION II. 

EVERY person at all acquainted with the Hindoo system, must ha Ve been forcibly 
Struck with the idea, that it is wholly the work ofbramhins; who have here placed 
themselves above kings in honour, and laid the whole nation prostrate at their feet.* 
Many incredible stories are found in the most popular Hindoo books, tending to ex¬ 
alt the power, or support the honour of bramhiins; the following may suffice as spe¬ 
cimens o''these stories : Ourvv-, a bramhiin, destroyed the whole race of Iloihiiyu 
With fire from his mouth. + Kopilu, a bramhun, reduced, by bis curse, the 60,000 
sons of king Siigmu to ashes.t 1’gftntyo, a bramlinn, swallowed the sea, with all its 
contents % Doorvasi, a bramhiin, once lengthened the day, that he might finish his 
religious ceremonies || The same sage cursed and destroyed the whole progeny 
of Krishna.q Hkrigoo, a bramlinn, gave abusive language to the gods llrumha, 

and Shivii, and struck Vishnoo on the breast with his fool.* A number of dwarf 
bnnnhims created a new ludrii, the king of the gods.t Tritii and other bramhun* 
cursed Shivo, for seducing their wives in the form of a siinyasee, and deprived him 
of virility 4 The red Krishne, at a sacrifice offered by Yoodhis'thirii, served the 
bramhnns with water to wash their feet.!} 

By the Hindoo law, the magistrate was not to imagine evil in his heart against a 
bratnhim; nor could a person of that order be put todeaili for any crime whatsoever: 
be might be imprisoned, banished, or have Ids head shaved, but his life was not to he 
touched.|| The tribute paid to them, arising from multiplied idolatrous ceremonies, 
was greater than the revenues of the monarch. If a shuodrii assumed the bramhi- 
nical thread, he was to be severely fined. If he gave frequent molestation to a bram¬ 
hnn, he was to be put to death. If a shoodra committed adultery with the wife of a 
bramhiin, he was to Jose the offending parts, to be hound upon a hot iron plate, and 
burnt to death. If a bramlu n stole a sheflfem, he was to be lined ; but if a shoodri: 
stole a bramhun, he was to be burnt to detffll If a shuodrii sat upon the carpet of a 

* Hit number of bruuihhr- in Bengal, compared vv ih th, shQtidrus , p'-iiiaps, n, our to right, or MIC to ton. 
t Set the Muhabiu.itj. tli.il. 4 Ibid. il II111I. S Shiee-l.|..i s rivntii. • FttdaApoOnuiii. 
V MtUtabharbiii. t SkunJii j.ujianu. § MiiWubai iitfi. ji Tfie killingof * bramhiin, U not of Ike 
Ate freat luatanag the Hindoos. 
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bramhtin, the magistrate, having thrust a hot iron into lfis fundament, and branded 
him, was to banish him the kingdom; or to cut off his posteriors. If a shobdrii, 
through pride, spat upon abramhbn, his lips were to be cut oft’. Jf a person of this 
cast plucked a bramhtin by the hair, or by the beard, or seized him by the neck, the 
magistrate was to cut oft'both his hands. If he listened to reproaches against a bram- 
biui, he was to pour hot lead into his ears. If a shoodrii heat, a magistrate, lie was 
to have an iron spit run through him, and to lie roasted alive ; a hranihini, for such 
an offence, was to be fined.—And, as though all tlmse horrible punishments on earth 
had not sufficiently degraded t.he shoothu, the wrath of the brnmhiins pursued him 
into the next world,—for, the same sinistra* teach, that if a shoodrii do not. rise to 
receive a bramhfm with due honour, lie will become a tree after death ; if he look 
angrily at a btan.hun, his eyes will be put out by Yumti, the Hindoo Pluto. 

Menial service tohranihfns is declared to be highly meritorious: the body of such 
a servant, says the Muhabharutii, by eating the ort* of his master, becomes purified 
all sin. Formerly, a shoodrii touched the body of a bramhiin when he took art oath; 
and it is even now practised when a person wishes to obtain credit for wbat he isrc- 
lating. ■ ,• 


The shastrds teach, that a gift to a learned bramhiin possesses infinite merit; 
leasts to hrainhi ns are considered as very meritorious : a poor man e <tc* tains turn 
or three at a time-, a. rich man invites hundred*. At nM (estival*, marriages, Ac. 
one of the most important th.ngs to be done i* to entertain the bramhiin*, ami to 
make presents to them at their dismission. Ifa shoodru wisli to succeed in am pro¬ 
ject, he feasts two or three bramhans. Ifa man has been entertaining a number 
of brnmhhns, a neighbour says to him, “ Ah! y on are a happy man ! von can honour 
so many bramhims !” A covetous man is sometimes thu* reproached : “lie is ve¬ 
ry rich, but lie cannot bring his mipdto part with a mite, no not to entertain brain- 
hiins: he does not even invite a fi»#;jbrnmli ins (<> his house, and wash their feet.” 
To present gifts to bramirms at the hour of death, and bequeath to them lands, or 
£9W%.p£ houses, is extolled in tlio slmstrim as a work of merit destroy ing all sin, and 
followed in the next world with impel ishable happiness. 

G 2 
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To drink the water into which a bramhun’s toe has been dipped, is considered a 

* 

very great privilege. When enquiring into this circumstance, I was informed, 
that vast numbers of shoodrus, while tasting, thus purify themselves daily; that 
others make a vow to attend to this duty for a length of time, to remove some dis¬ 
ease. Indeed, shoodrus may be frequently seen carrying water in a cup, and intreating 
the first'bramhun they meet, to put his toe into it; after which they drink the water, 
and bow or prostrate themselves to the bramhun, who bestows his blessing on them; 
others preserve some of this holy water in their houses. Persons are found who 
endeavour to collect the dust from the feet of a lack ofbramhuns; one mode of doing 
which is, by spreading a cloth before the door of a house where many are assembled 
at * feast; as each bramhun comes out, he shakes the dust from his feet upon this 
cloth. Many miraculous cures are Baid to have been performed on persons swal¬ 
lowing this dust. 

But, not only is the body of the shoodru laid prostrate before the bramhun, to lick 
the dust of his feet, but his soul also is to be sacrificed to his honour: the Hindoo 
laws enact*, that, to serve a bramhun, falsehood is allowable ! and that if a shoodru 
dare td listen to the salvation-giving vudn, lie is to be punished for his sacrilege. 
Even at present, if a bramhun happen to be repeating any part of the vedu aloud, a 
ahoodrfi, if near, shuts his ears, and runs away. 

From the preceding statements, I think it will be abundantly evident, that this 
whole fabric of superstition is the work of bramhuns: No person may teach the 
v£dfi but a bramhnu;—a spiritual guide must be a bramhun ;—eveiy priest (pooro- 
hitu) must be a bramhnu ;—the offerings to the gods must be given to bramhuns; 
—no ceremony is meritorious without a fee to the officiating bramhun;—numberless 
ceremonies have been invented to increase the wealth of the bramhuns: as soon as 
a child is conceived in the womb, a bramhunJjfM be called to repeat certain formu¬ 
las, when he receives a fee and is feasted; otM^Ji vies are made before the birth; at 
the birth; when the child is a few days old; agaiu when it is six months old; when 
two years old; again at eight or nine; and again at marriage;—in sickness, the bram¬ 
hun is paid for repeating forms for the restoration of the patient;—after death, his 
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son must perform the sliraddhu, the offerings and fees at which are given to the brant- 
hens, twelve times during the first year, and then annuallyif a shoodru meet with 
a misfortune, he must pay a bramhun to read incantations for its removal;—if his 
cow die, he must call a bramhun to make an atonement;—if he lose apiece of gold, 
he must do the same;—if a vulture have settled on his house, he must pay a bram¬ 
hun to purify his dwelling ;—if he go into a new house, he must pay a bramhun. 
to purify it;—if a shoodru die on an unlucky day,* his son must employ a bramhun 
" to remove the evil effects of this circumstance;—if he cut a pool or a well, he must 
pay a bramhun to consecrate it;—if he dedicate to public uses a temple, or trees, he 
must do the same;—at the time of an eclipse, the bramhun is employed and paid;— * 
on certain lunar days, the shoodru must present gifts to bramheins;—during the year, 
about forty ceremonies are performed, called vrotiis, when the bramhuns are feasted, 
and receive fees ;—when a person supposes himself to be under the influence of an 
evil planet, he must call four bramhuns to offer a sacrifice;—a number of vows are 
made, on all which occasions bramhuns are employed and paid;—at the birth of a 
•child, the worship ofShuslitee is performed, when bramhuns are feasted;—at the 
time of the small pox, a ceremony is performed by the bramhflns;—they are paid for 
assisting the people to fast;—to remove cutaneous disorders, the bramhuns pray to . 
one of the goddesses, and receive a fee :—braiuhnns are employed daily to offer War- ^ 
ship to the family god ofthe shoodru;—the farmer dares not reap his harvest without: , 
paying a bramhun to perform some ceremony ;—a tradesman cannot begin business, 
without a fee to a bramhun;—a fisherman cannot build a new boat, nor begin to fish 
in a spot which he has farmed, without a ceremony and a fee:—nearly a hundred 
different festivals are held during the year, at which bramhuns are entertained, and, 
in some villages, feasts are celebrated at a hundred houses at once. At the house of 
a raja, at particular festivals, sometimes as mnny as 20,000 bramhuns are feasted. 
Instances are mentioned of 100,000 bramhuns having been assembled at one feast. 

At a sliraddhu performed for his mother, by Gunga-Govindn-Singhii, of Jamookan- 
dee, near Moorshudubad, Mr. Ilastingtf^pewan, six hundred thousand bramhuns, 
it is skid, were assembled, feasted, and dismiss'ed with presents. 

\ t 

* It beomMBly believed by the Hindoos, that if a child be born on some day of the week, when a certain star 
eaters a particular stellar nutation, it is a tigu that the chilli it illegitimate. 
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Thug every form and ceremony of religion—all the public festivals—all the acci¬ 
dents and concerns of life—the revolutions of the heavenly bodies—the superstiti¬ 
ous fears of the people—births—sicknesses—marriages—misfortunes—death—a fu¬ 
ture slate, &c. have all been seized as sources of revenue to the bramhuns; in short, 
from the lime a shoodrii is conceived in the womb, to his deliverance from purgatory 
by the bramhitns at GiVya, he is considered us the lawful prey of the bramhuns, whose 
blessing raises him to heaven, or whose curse sinks him into torments;—and thus, 
their popular stories, their manners, and their very la'fts, tend at once to establish 
the most complete system of absolute oppression that perhaps ever existed. 

The following ten ceremonies called SiingskarSj* are necessary before a person 
can be considered as a complete bramhnn, viz. the Gurbha-dhanu;+ Poongsttvunii, 
Swmuntonniiyiinii Jatu-kurmu,:£ iNishkrumunu,l Namu*knrunu,{| Uanu-praahunu,* 
Choora-kfirunujt Oopuniiy unii,J and Vivahui* 

Four months after conception, the ceremony (7 urlha-dhanu is performed, which in¬ 
cludes a burnt-sacrifice, the worship of the slialiigramu, and all the forms of the Nan* 
d«-mookhu shraddhii. 

After the bramhi-nei lias been six or eight months pregnant, on some fortunate day, 
tbe Poougsiiviinii a raj Se.i;>,iin/nniij/umt ceremonies are performed as follows: the 
husband, haying attended to his accustomed ablutions, sitting in the front of the house, 
offers the burnt-sacriiicc. and presents offerings to the manes, during which time the 
wife anoints herself with turmerick, plaits her hair, lum her nails cut, the sides ofher 
feet painted, and then bathes, and clothes herself in new apparel. The female guesti 
paint the wooden seats on which the husband anii wife are to sit: and they being seat¬ 
ed, the officiating brainhiin assists the husband to repeat a number of incantations, 
during which, water, clarified butter, Src. are offered before the shaligramu. A cur¬ 
tain being suspended, to conceal the mart.’tfifd his wife from observation, the husband, 
repeating certain prayers, feeds his wife with milk, and the tender sprout s of (he vfiti 
tree, after which the curtain is removed, and the husband repeats other prayer®, put 

* To purify, + Conception. J Ceremonies at the birth. $ Deliverance, |‘Giving the nawe 
* Giving food* ’ + Shaving the hruf. J Investiture with the poita. $ Marriage. 
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ting his right hand on his wife’s shoulder, belly, &c. At the close of these and other 
ceremonies, a woman brings a jug of water, and leads the husband by the right hand 
into his house, pouring out water as he goes; the wife follows close to her husband. 

A fee is given to the officiating bramhfro, and the whole is concluded with a feast. 

v 

At the moment of birth, what is called the Jatu-kurmii is attended to, in which the 
, shraddbti, the burnt-sacrifice,* and other ceremonies, which occupy about two hours, 
are performed, and then the umbilical cord is cut. Immediately after this, a similar 
ceremony called NishkrumHnu, is performed, which also occupies about two hours, 
and in which petitions are offered for the long life and prosperity of the child. 

• 

When the child is ten or eleven days old, the name is given ( Namtl-kUrtlnu,) at 
which time offerings are presented to deceased ancestors, and a burnt-sacrifice offer¬ 
ed; the husband, sifting by his W'fe, who Ins the child ill her arms, also repeats a 
number ot prayers alter the priest, and mentions the name of the chill. 

At six months old, the chil l is, for the first time, fed with rice ( Unnu-prashunu), 
when offerings to deceased encc-tors, and a burnt sacrifice, having been presented, 
the child, with ornaments 0:1 its neck, wrists, and ancles, and dressed in new silk 
clothes, is brought iu the a'M.s ■>!' its .Oilier or unde, v.lio »its down with it in the 
midst of the company, and, repealing two formulas, puts a little boiled rice into its 
mouth; then washing its hands anJ mouth, lie places on its head a turban, and gives 
it beetle-nut. At the do to of the ceremony, the relations and guests give the child 
pieces of money, according to their ability, and are then dismissed. 


When the child is two years ' Id, the barber shaves its head, cuts its nails, and 
bores its ears. This ceremony, called ( fi'iora-Kun'i.uti, is preceded by offerings to 
the manes, and is followed by rubbing the child with turmerick arid oil, bathing it, and 
dressing it in new apparel, li is then brought near the altar, where prayers are re- 

* ThMHgnikii bramliun* preserve the fire which is V.imlieil at this sacrifice, use it iu their daily burnt offering!, 
at thcirwCddiDga, and at the burning of tbe body, lifter which the sou may preserve it for tbe same purposes tor 
himself. 
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peated, and the burnt-sacrifice offered. A fee is given to the priest, and the whole 
closes with an entertainment. 

J At eight* nine, ten, eleven, twelve, or fifteen years of age, on some fortunate day, 
the boy is invested with the poita (Oopun&yUrtil), which is announced to the neigh¬ 
bours four or live days preceding the ceremony, by anointing the lad with turmerick: 
a number of persons, during these days, feast him separately at their houses, and the 
day before the investiture, the parents invite all the women of the village to a feast, 
who carry a metal bason to the house of entertainment, where female barbers pare 
their nails, and paint the sides of their feet red ; the women of the house also anoint 
the bodies of these their guests with perfumes, paint their foreheads, rub oil in their 
hair, place beetle, perfumes, and turmerick, in their hands, and, filling their basons 
with oil, dismiss them; if tjie person be rich, the fomaleguests receive a piece of cloth, 
and a metal bason each, in addition to the bason of oil. During the day, a feast is 
given, and in the evening, aU the bramhuns of the town and neighbourhood are invit¬ 
ed, whom the master of the feast adorns with garlands of flowers; paints their fore¬ 
heads red, and offers them presents of beetle; after the feast, accompanied by the mu- 
'aicians, the whole family assembles and carefully preserves the dust of the feet of 
tfaefr britmhnn guests. About two o’clock the next morning, the females of the family, 
■ome with lamps in their hands, others with empty basons, and others carrying oil 
in cups, parade through the village, with’ music playing, and receive from the houses 
of the bramhiins, water in pitchers, giving a little oil in return. About five o’clock, 
these women, and the boy, who is to be invested, cat some curds, sweetmeats, plan¬ 
tains, &c. mixed together in one dish ; and about six, the family bathe, at which time, 
the musicians and priest arriving, the music begins to play. Under an awning be¬ 
fore the house, at each corner of which a plantain tree is fixed, and from each side of 
which branches of the mango are suspended, the father, through the priest, first 
presents offerings to the manes, and then, (his son sitting near him) repeats certain 
formulas, taking up sixteen or twenty different offerings, one after the other, and 
with them touching the shalgramn, the earth, and then his son’s forehead, he lays each 
down again. The boy then rises, has his head shaved, is anointed with oil and tur- 
merick, bathes, and puts on new garments, and being thus prepared, he sits upon one 
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of the wooden seats while the ceremony of investiture is performed. The priest first 
oilers a burnt sacrifice, and worships the shaliigramu, repeating a number of prayers; 
the boy’B white garments are then taken off, and he is dressed in red, and a cloth is 

brought over his head, that no shoodro may see his face; after which, he lakes in his 

< ./• * 

right hand a branch of the vilwB, and a piece of cloth in the form of p pocket, and 
places the branch on his shoulder. A poita of three threads, made of the fibres of 
the suru, to which a piece of deerls skin is fastened, is suspended from the boy’s left 
iihoulder felling under his right arm, during the reading of incantations. By the help 
of the priest, the father now repeats certain formulas, and some passages from the 
vedas; and, in a low tone of voice, lest any shoodrn should hear, pronounces the 
words ofthc gayutree to the boy three times, the son repeating it after him, viz. “ I*et 
us meditate on the adorable light of the divine ruler (Savitree) :* may it guide our in¬ 
tellects." After this, the suru poita is taken oflj and thA-eal poita, consisting of six 
or more threads of cotton, and prepared by the wives or daughters of bramhuns, is 
put on. Duringthe investiture with the cotton poita, the father repeats the appoint¬ 
ed formulas, and fastens the suru poita to the vilwu staff. Shoes are now put upon 
the boy's feet, and an umbrella in his hand ; and thus apparelled as a Bramhocha- 
ree, with a staff*upon his shoulder, and the pocket hanging by his side, he appears 
before his mother, repeating a word of Sungskritii, who gives him a few grains of rice, 
a poita or two, and a piece of money, lie next solicits alms of his fether and the rest 4 
of the company, who give according to their ability, some a roopee, and others a gold- 
inohiir; sometimes as many as a hundred roopees are thus given. The boy then sits 
down, while his father offers another burnt-sacrifice,repeating incantations; and at the 
close of these ceremonies, the boy, being previously instructed, rises in a pretended 
passion, and declares that he will leave home, and, as a Brumhucharee, seek a subsist¬ 
ence by begging; but his father, mother, or some other relation, taking hold of his 
arm, invites him to follow a secular life; in consequence of which, he returns, and sits 
down. Certain formulas are now repeated, when the boy takes a bamboo staff instead 
ofhisvilwu one, and throws it over his shoulder like the former. Other forms are re¬ 
peated, after which the fether presents a fee to the priest, and the bey goes into the 


• The sun. 

H 
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bouse, a woman pouring out water before biin as be goes. To this succeeds the service 
called sondbya; at the dose of which, the boy eats of the rice which has been offered 
in the burnt-sacrifice; and thus the ceremony ends. 

The following duties are enjoined on a youth after his investiture. During twelve 
nights, he is to sleep only on a bed of kooshu, or on a blanket, a deer's skin, or on a 
carpet called dooliclia, made of sheep’s wool, and painted different colours. He is en¬ 
joined to eat only rice and spices, without oil, salt, &c. once a day, nor must hfe see 

shoudru, nor suffer a person of this cast to see him ; witii his face covered, he is to 

• «•. ‘ 

iiathe in the river very early, coutinually committing,to memory the forms of the daily 
service, including the gayutree; nor is he permitted to leave home without his Brumhu- 
chaj^e staff. If the boy’s father have been in the habit of eating undressed food occasion-- 
ally in the house ofashoodMl, (hen, on the day of investiture, a certain person of this 
cast is allowed, with a present in his hand, to see the boy’s face, but he lays himself un¬ 
der an obligation to be kind to the boy in future life. At the end of the twelve days, 
the boy throws his Brumhucharee staff into the Ganges, lays aside the character of a 
mendicant, and enters upon what is called grnst’hd-dhurmfi, i. e. a secular state; on 
which day a few bvatnliuns are feasted at his house. 

As the egg, at one time impregnated with life, is afterwards hatched by the parents, 
m the receiving of the poita and the gayutree is accounted the second birth ofbrara- 
huns, who are. from that time denominated dwijn, or the twice-born. If a boy who 
has recently received the poita be awkward at washing it, and gives it to another, 
he must hold the clothes of the other while he washes it, that he may not be said to 
part with it, or lose the virtue of il, for a moment. The repeating of the gayutree is 
supposed to be an act of infinite merit, and to wipe away the foulest sins. 

Having been invested with the poita, at any convenient time after this the boy may 
be married. For the ceremonies of marriage, see a succeeding article. \ 

Of these ten ceremonies, called Sungskaru, the three first only ar£ performed for 
the first child ; but the sevculast for every child. Strict bramhiins, hi the southern 
parts of Hindoost’hanu, attend to most of them for their daughters as well as tlieir sous. 
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The smritees assign to bramhhns the offering of sacrifices; the offices of the priest* 
hood j the study of the vedas; explaining the shastrus to others; giving alms; and 
receiving presents. Till the iron age, the hramhnus, it is said, employed the whole 
day in religious ceremonies; but at present, the greater part of the persons of this 
order curtail these duties, and bring the performance of what they imagine them* 
selves compelled to attend to, within the compass of an hour or less. One bramhdn. 
in a hundred thousand may repeat the morniug and noon services separately, but al¬ 
most all unite them, after which they eat, and proceed to business; a few repeat the 
evening service,* either at home, or by the side of the river, y ^ 

Formerly, only one order, called Satshutee bramhuns, were found in Bengal, all of 
whom were equal ia honour. Matters.stood thus till thtMime of Adishoorh, a Ben¬ 
gal raja, who, offended with the ignorance of the bramhuns then in Bengal, and wish¬ 
ing to offer a sacrifice to obtain rain, solicited from VeSrn-singhu, the king of Kanyfi- 
koovjii, five bramhuns, to officiate at this sacrifice. Ifhe first bramhilns were reject¬ 
ed, becau-c they wore stockings, and rode on horses; those afterwards sonify the king 
were approved : their names were Bhuttu-nnraynnii, Dukshii, Vrdu-gfirbbu, Chan- 
diirfi, and Sliree-hurshii. These priests went through the sacrifice to the great satis¬ 
faction of the monarch, who gave them grants of land, in what the Hindoos call, the 
province of Rarhti; and from these five bramhuns are descended almost all the fami¬ 
lies of bramhuns now in Bengal; they still retain the family names of their original 
ancestors, as Kasliyupiis, from Kushyupu, the sage; Bhurfidwajus, from the sage Bhu- 
rudwajti; Sandilyfis, from the sago Sandilyn; Savtirnes, from the sage Suvnrnn 5 Bats- 
yiis, from tlie sage Biitsyu. Some of the descendants of these^ lvunoju bramhuns, in 
consequence of removing into the province of Vurendru, were called Varendru bram¬ 
huns, and those who remained in Rarhit, received the name Barbees. These com¬ 
prize aU the bramhuns in Bengal, except the voidikus, and about 1,500 or 2,000 fa¬ 
milies of the Satshutee, or original Bengal bramhuns, of whom there were about 700 
families in the time ofAdislioorif. The voidikfis are said to have fled from Orissa 

* TfeMe bramhOn, who have not two garment,, take with thorn, when about to perform the ihndbya, are- 
cond puita,M it it improper to perforin tbit ceremony hating on only one garment. 

na 
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from the fear of being made vamacharees; and, on account of studying the vidns 
more than others, they were called voidiku bramhuns. 

* 

Ballakdnej the voidyu king, whose name will be found in page 24, seeing among 
the bramhans, both rarhses and varendrus, a great deficiency in their adherence to the 
^sbastrne, determined to divide them into three orders,* distinguishing one as a pecu¬ 
liar order of merit, to entitle a man to enter which, the following qualifications were 
required: to observe the duties of bramhuns, to be meek, learned, of good report, to 
possess a disposition to visit tho holy places; be devout; to possess a dislike to receiv¬ 
ing gifts from the impure; be attached to an ascetic life, and to benberal. The bram- 
hpns whom he found possessed of these nine qualities, he distinguished by the name 
0 kooleenus.-t In the next order, he classed those who had .been born bramhuns; 

. who had passed through %he ten snngskariis, and had read part of the v6dus; these 
he called Shrotriyns4 and be directed, that those who had none of the nine qualifica¬ 
tions,-should be called Vungshujns.^ 

w 

If 

u When Bullalsenii made these regulations, he distributed, at a public meeting, all 
tb^ bramhuns of the country into these orders. After him, DevSe-bttru, a ghOtuku 
l»p&in, ’called another meeting of the bramhuns, and rectified the disorders which 

' ' ' -if? 

had crept in among the different classes. 

In each ofihese orders, ether subdivisions exist, principally through irregular mar 
riages, all of which are recorded iri the Koolii shastrii, studied by the Ghutukns, 
which work was begun when the kooleenos were first created, and may be called th« 
koolaenu's book of heraldry. 

To a koolSena the seat of honour is yielded on all,occasions; yet the suppose 
superiority of this order, in natural or acquired talents, no where exists. 

r ■'k. ■ 

" * He aim created (wo other order* «r JmnahGai, the one cnlled Mookhj6, and the other Gonnfi j wfclefc, hoi 
ever, do not now exi.it in Bengal. , 

t From fcoeffi, a race. $ From throo, to hear ; or, learned iu the shaitrS. § From vuiyelu, a fAmll; 

| Men employed in contracting marriages for others: from ghiita, to anile. 
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Tine distinctions tlius created by BMlalsenu are most tenaciously adhered to id the 
marriage of the different orders: a kooleenil may give his son in marriage among his 
own order, or to the daughter of a shrotriyu ; but if the family marry among vungshfi- 
jus, in two or three generations, they become vnngshfy'Bs. A koolsenu didst give his 
daughter to a person of his own order, or she roust remain unmarried.' * When the 
daughter of a superior kooleenu is married to the son of an inferior person of the same 
order, the latter esteems himself highly honoured; if a kooleenu marry the daughter’ 
of a’shrotriyu, or of a vfmgshftjn, he receives a large present of money; in particular 
instances, two thousand roopees; but in common cases a hundred. The shrotriyus 
and vongshnjus expend large sums of money to obtain kooleenu husbands for their 
daughters*; and in consequence the sons of kooleeniis are generally pre-engaged, while 
their unmarried daughters, for want of young men of equal rank, become so numer¬ 
ous, that husbands are not found for them ; hence one koolSSnii branthnn often mar¬ 
ries a number of wives of his own order. Kadi kooleenu marries at least two wives: 
one the daughter oT a bramhun of his own order, and the other of a shrotriyu; the 
former he generally leaves at her Cither’s, the other he takes to his own house. It 
is essential to the honour ofa kooleenu, that he have one daughter, but by the birth 
of many daughters, he sinks in respect; hence he dreads more than other Hindoos 
the birth of daughters. Some inferior kooleeniis marry many wives : 1 have heard of 
persons having a hundred and twenty ; * many ha re fifteen or twenty, and others' forty 
or fifty each. -Numbers procure a subsistence by this excessive polygamy: at their 

marriages they obtain large presents, and ns often as they visit these wives, they re¬ 
ceive presents from the father; and thus, having married into forty or fifty fetnilies, 
a kooletnii goes from house to house, and is fed, clothed, Szc. Some old men, after 
the wedding, never see the female; others visit her once in three or four years. A res¬ 
pectable kooleenil never lives with the wife who remains in the house of her parents ; 
lie sees her occasionally, as a friend rather than as a husband, and dreads to have 
offspring by her, as he thereby sinks in honour. Children born in the houses of 
tlidir fethers-in-law are never owned by the father. " In consequence of this state 
of things, both the married and unmarried daughters of the kooltSSntts are plunged in- 

• That the creation of thin Order of Merit htu ended in a male of monstrous polygamy, mbit'll has no parallel 
■n Ibe history of human depinvtty. Amongst the Turks, seraglios are confined to men of stealth i hut here, a Ilia* 
•inn bramhUn, possessing only a shred of doth and a poita, keeps more than a hundred mistresses. 
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to an abyss or misery; and tbe inferior orders are now afraid of giving their daughters 

to these nobles among the bramhuns. ” 

. ■ 

These e yatoms are the cause of infinite evils: kooleenu married women abandoned 
by tlieir husbiuids, in hundreds of instances, live in adultery ; in some cases, with the 
knowledge of their patents.* The houses of ill-fame at Calcutta,and other large towns, 
are filled with the daughters of kooleenu hramhiins; and the husbands of these women 
have lately been found, to a most extraordinary extent, among the most notorious 
and dangerous dakaits—so entirely degraded arc these tiivouritefeof Bullalsunu! ! 

The customs of the shrotriyns and vnngshujys are not different from those of other 
bramhrins except in tbeir marriages: the son ofa rungshnju makes a present of money 
to obtain the daughter of a shrotriyu. The greatest number of learned men irtBengal 
at present, are found amongst the rarhecs, and voidikus. A person who performs 
religious ceremonies according to the formulas of some particular \ Ctlii, is called a rig* 
vedu, yfijoor-vcdri, samu-vedii, or ut’hurvu-vcdu bramhun. 

^ The bramhuns are not distinguished by any difierence in their dress, the poita ex¬ 
cepted; nor is there any peculiar insignia attached to UoolSenus, or the other orders; 
they Are known, however, by the titles appended to tbeir names. 

• Innnmerable instances of the rictus in the womb Max destroyed by thoie women, tire well known among 
all the Hindoos. A koolcfnl hramUiia assured me. Hint he hadheard mere thanfiftyuomcn, ihmgMr.no/kiiolfFme, 
confess Men. murder* !! To remove my doubts, he referred me to on instance which took place in the village 
where be was horn, when tbe woman win removed in the night to no ad joining village, till she hod taken medi¬ 
cines, and destroyed the fcetits. ller paramour and his friends were about to be seined, on a charge of murder, 
when the woman returned home, loving recovered from the indisposition oernsipned by the medicines she had 
taken. On making further emptiry into this subject, u friend, upon whose authority 1 can implicitly rely, assur¬ 
ed me, that a very respectable rind learned brnmhtln, who certainly was not willing to charge bis countrymen 
with mure rices than they possessed, told him. It wo-supposed, that a thauraruJ of thru abortion! took place in Cal¬ 
cutta every month ! This statement is doubtless exaggerated, but w hat an unutterably shocking idea duesitglve 
of Ure mom! condition of the heathen part of Uatentia. The same bmmhfln affirmed, that he did nof hclicve 
there was a single Hindoo, male nr female, in the large cities Of Bengal, who did not violate the laws of chastity H 
—Many koolceofis retain Mfolilmnn mistresses, without suffering In cast, although these irregularities are know n 
4o all the neighbours. The practice of keeping women of other casts, and of eating with women of ill-fame, i* 
become very general among the hramhiins. A great proportion of (he chief dakaits; (plunderers) are brarn- 
h&i». I on informed, that in one day ten brnmhbns were once banged at Dinageporeas robbers,tuid 1 doubt not, 
the uroBkhown remark ofGovernojHolwell is, in substance, true: “ During almost five years that we presided in 
< the judicial cutchery court of Calcutta, never any murder or other atrocious crime came before us, but it was 
proved in the end a bramhun was at the bottom of it.'’ HelmU’t llitttrital Brents, i ml, % 
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Beside these, many bramhuns are fallen in the estimation of their countrymen*.* 
l TiZ. ' ' • . 

4 The Ugriidanee* bramhuns, of whom there are four or five hundref’families in 
Bchgal> by receiving the gills of sesatnuin, gold, calves, bedsteads, &c. at the prtitii- 
ihraddfcu, have sunk in cast. They marry and visit amongst themselves only*. It is 
singular, that after the shastrii has directed these things to be given to bramhdns, the 
reception of them should involve persons in dishonour. 

1 ■ * T . 

The Miiriiipora btiamliqnsjt who repeat the incantations over the dead just before 
the body is burnt, and receive from one to (cn roopees as a fee, lose their honour by 
officiating on these occasions, and ar$" compelled to visit and marry among them¬ 
selves. 

The Ktipalee bramhfins are the officiating priests to a Oast of shoodrus called kit* 
palecs, and on this account are sunk m honour. 

The Swtirnokarn, (Jopnlii, Dhova, Sootrudharh, Khloo, Bagdce, DoolleSro, Pft* ' 
timet*, .lalikii, Shoundiku, and Domi'i bramhiins, are priests to the goldsmiths, milk* 
men, washermen, joiners, oilmen, fishermen, dealers in spirituous liquors, basket* *. 
makers, &c. and are on that account so sunk in honour, that the other bramhiins will 
not touch the water which they drink, nor sit on the same mat with them. 

•The Doivngnn bramhiins, who profess to study the Hindoo astrological works, are 

also fallen in rank. They cast nativities, discover stolen goods, &c. and are able to 

compose almanacks, one of which is frequently seen in their hands in the streets'. 

* 

The Mudyndoshee (or MudyudeshSe) bramhuns are descended from Viroopakshu, 

, a Vfitrbhooraeebramhiin, who was a notorious drunkard, but who at the same 

•4 

* AcAridlng to the AoDlkii-tftmvii, nod other alnutrus hrnmliiitis lo.e their honour by the following things* 

By becoming xervunl* fn the kinjy« hy pursuing any secular liuiines*; by becoming priests to thSodriis; by offici¬ 
ating «s priest*, for « whole village; hy neglecting any part of the three daily services. At present, however, 
there, is scarcely w single bramhhn to be found who docs not violate some one or other of these roles. 

i That is, the dead-burning bramb&ns. 
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time was famous as a religious mendicant, possessing the power of working min* 
clet. 


Vyasn, the moonee, once raised a shSodrii to bramhunhood; this man’s descendants 
are called Vyas-oktu bramhfins, or thebramhhns created by the word of Vyasu, ma¬ 
ny of whom are to be found in Bengal; they marry and visit among themselves on* 
ly, being despised by other bramhuns. 

' V , 

Not only in these last instances are many of the bramhfins stink into disgrace, but, 

if this order is to be judged by the Hindoo law, they are all fallen. We are assured, 

t > 

that formerly, bramhuns were habitually employed in austere devotion and absti¬ 
nence, but now they are worldly men, seeking service with the unclean, dealing in 
articles prohibited by the shastrii, &c. This general corruption of mantiers is, in a 
great measure, to be attributed to the change of government: the 11 indoo kings used 
to enforce upon all casts a strict attention to idolatrous ceremonies, on pain of cor¬ 
poral punishment; and they supported great multitudes of bramhuns, and patronized 
, them in the pursuit of learning. Having lost this patronage, as well as the fear of 

losing their honour, and of being punished, they neglect many of the forms of their 
religion, and apply to thiugs, in their apprehension, more substantial. A number 
ofbramlitins, however, may be found, especially at a distance from large towns, who 
despise worldly employments, and spend tlieir lives in idolatrous ceremonies, or in 
visiting holy places, repeating the names of the gods, &c. 

As it respects learning also, the bramhfins are equally sunk ns in ceremonial puri¬ 
ty : they are, it is true, the depositaries of all the knowledge their country contains, 
but it must be remembered, that a bramhun who can read what his foreiathers wrote, 
is now scarcely to be found in Bengal.* For an account of the state of religion among 
the bramhuns, see vol. 2, Introduction, p. Ik. 

Many bramhans are employed by Europeans and rich Hindoos jt the Hindoo rajas 

* See a following article in this volume, relative to the piesent ttote of learning is Bengal. 

+ A sensible bramhfin, whose opinion 1 nskrd on ibis point, supposed that three fourths of the bramhfins in Ben¬ 
gal were the servants of others, and that the other quarter were supported as priests, and by teaching youth, Ac. 
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•till maintain a number; others are employed in the courts of justice; some find a 
subsistence from the offerings where a celebrated image is set up; many are employ* 
'ed as pundits to Europeans; others pursue a mercantile life; while a number be¬ 
come farmers, employing shoodrtis to cultivate their fields, that they may avoid the 
sin of killing insects with the plough-share; others are drapers, shop-keepers, &c. 
The shastru expressly forbids their selling milk, iron, lac, Balt, clarified butter, 
sesamum, &c. yet many bramhuns now deal in these things without regard to the 
shastru, or the opinions of stricter Hindoos, and add thereto the sale of skins, spi¬ 
rits, and flesh. A bramhun who is an accomptant will write the accounts, and re¬ 
ceive the allowance calledMustooree, upon every joint of beef purchased by his em¬ 
ployer, without a qualm, but i£you mention his killing a cow, he claps his hands on 
his ears in the utmost haste, as though he were shocked beyond expression. 1 
have heard of a bramhiin at Calcutta, who was accustomed to steal beefj and sell it 
to the butchers : many traflic in spirituous liquors. 

«fc 

It has become a practice in Bengal for men of property to promise annual presents 
to bramhuns, especially to such as are reputed learned; these presents very frequent¬ 
ly descend from father to son : they consist of corn, or garments, or money, according 
to the promise of the giver; and instances occur of a bramhim’s receiving as much 
as a thousand roopecs from one donor. These annual donations are generally 
given at the festivals. . , ... 

Other sources of support arise from collecting disciples, and becoming their spiri¬ 
tual guides; from pretending to remove diseases by incantations, repeating the name* 
of some god, &c.; many are employed as ghntukiis, in contracting marriages. Large 
presents are also received at the numerous festivals, and it is said, that no fewer 
than five thousand bramhuns subsist in Calcutta on the bounty of rich Hindoos. 

But the greatest means of support are the Devottiiriis, viz. houses, lands, pools, 
orchards, &c. given in perpetuity to the gods; and the Brnmhotturus, similar gifts 
to the bramhuns. The donors were former kings, and men of property, who ex- 
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pected heaven as the reward of their piety. 11 is still not uncommon for houses, trees, 
pools, &c. to be offered to these celestial and terrestrial deities; but it is far from 
being so frequent as formerly; and indeed the Honourable Company, 1 am informed, 
forbid this appropriation of lands, as the revenue is thereby injured. When a gift is • 
made as a devotturu, the donor, in presenting it, entreats the officiating priests who 
own the image to worship the god with the produce of what he gives. Sometimes a 
son on the death of his father and mother, to rescue them from misery, presents to 
his spiritual guide, or, to the bramhuns, a house, or some other gift. Formerly, 
poor bramhuns solicited alms of rich land-owners, who gave them portions of land in 
perpetuity. In these ways, the devottiirus and brumhoftiirus have uccunmiulated, 
till the produce amounts to an enormous sum. I have been informed, that in the 
district of Burdwan, the property applied to the support of idolatry amounts to the 
annual rent of fifteen or twenty lacks of roopees.* It has been lately ascertain¬ 
ed, as my native informants say, that the lands given to the gods and bramhuns by 
the different rajahs in the zillah of Niidtitjya, amount to eighteen lacks of bigahs, or 
about 600,000 acres. When all these things arc considered, it will appear, that 
the clergy in catholic countries devour little of the national wealth compared with 
the bramhuns. 


SECTION II. 

Of llic. Kshuiriyu cast. 

THIS is the second order of Hindoos; suid to have been created <c to protect the 
earth, the cattle, and bramhuns.” Some affirm, that there are now no kshiitriyus ; 
that in the kulee-yoogu only two casts exist, bramhuns and shoodrus, the second and 
third orders having sunk into the fourth. 

The siing^kar's, including investiture with thepoita, belong to the kshiitriyus a* 
well as to the bramhuns; with this difference, that the kshutriyiis are permitted to 

* It is n—pwarjr, however, to nvnork, that in tlii« sum are included wlmt are fulled Ph&kiranB, or taints 
-ranted to Mn.ulmaa saints; and Muiidttranii, lands granted to slidiitlrus by kings, or great land-owners. 
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* posses** only three parts of the gayutree. The daily religious ceremonies also of 
Lriiinlmus and kshutriyiis are nearly the same; and the kshutriyus are permitted to 
read the vedus, and worship their guardian deities, without the intervention of the 
brain hung; on extraordinary occasions bramhiins arc employed. 

£ 

The Hindoo kings, both of the families of the sun and moon, belonged this cast; but 
in the decline of the Hindoo power, many shdbdrii kings reigned in llindoost’hanu.* 
The duties of kings are thus laid down in the ltajti rungiuee : in a conversation be¬ 
twixt V .kriniiadityu and Hiii.rlree-llnree, two kshiitrivu kings, the former recommends 
to the latter the following duties, a i/,. “ As lndni, during the four rainy months, fills 
the earth with water, so a king should till his treasury with money;—as, £oory w, 
the sun, in warming the earth eight months, docs not scorch it, so a king, in drawing 
revenues from his people, ought not to oppress them;—ns Y'ayoo, the wind, sur¬ 
rounds and fills every thing, so the king, by his officers and spies, should become ac¬ 
quainted with the affairs and circumstances of his whole people;—as Yuniu judges 
men without partial it y or prejudice, and punishes all the guilty, so should a king 
punish, without finour, all offenders;—as Vuroonii, the regent of water, with his 
pashti.f binds his enemies, so let a king bind all malefactors safely* in prison;—as 
Chiindru, the moon, by his cheering light, g ves pleasure to all, so should a king, by 
gifts, ite. make all his people happy;—and as I’rit’hnee, the earth, sustains all 
alike, so a king ought to feel an equal affection and forbearance towards all.” In 
tlie Bhughvutu-Citxita, Krishna is represented as saying to L'rjoonii, “A soldier of 
the kshulriyii tribe hath no duty superior to fighting. Such soldiers as art* the favour¬ 
ites of heaven, obtain such a glorious fight as this. Ifthou art siain, thou wilt ob¬ 
tain heaven; ifthou art victorious, thou wilt enjoy a world.” 

Many in the Western provinces still claim the distinction of kslmfriyus, wear tie 
poita, and perform the ceremonies belonging- to this cast: they marry and visit on¬ 
ly among t hemselves. The present raja of Burdwun is a kshulriyii; but the few who 
are found in Bengal are petty land-owners, merchants, &c. 

• Formeriy, a number of injus of (he llari-e cast, one of (lie lowest classes of sl.oulrfi*, reigned in Attain. 

t A divine weapon, in the shape of a rope. 

I 2 
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SECTION Ill. 

The Voishy&s. „• 

THE third order of Hindoos, are called Voisliyns, whose business is said to con* 
sist in u keeping cattle, carrying on trade, lending upon interest, cultivating land,” 
&c. They marry and fraternize among themselves; they are forbidden to read 
the vldns; and through the bramhons alone can they perform religious ceremonies. 
They wear the poita, and in some punctilios are raised above the shoodrus, though 
in reality they are equally the slaves of the bramhuns. The few voishyiis in Bengal 
are farmers, merchants, &c. In the west of Hindoosi’hanu they are more numerous. 


SECTION IV. 

The Shoodrus. 

THE rules of the shastrus respecting the shoodrus are so unjust and inhuman, 
that every benevolent person must feel the greatest indignation at the Hindoo law* 
givers, and rejoice that Providence has placed so great a portion of this people under 
the equitable laws of the British Government. Having already enlarged on this sub¬ 
ject in the first section, it may suffice here to observe, that the. shoodrus are forbid¬ 
den “ to accumulate superfluous wealth,” and, as it respects the world to come, the 
bramhiin is prohibited “ from giving spiritual counsel to a shoodrii, or to Inform him 
of the legal expiation for his sin.”* 

Such is the degraded state in which the Hindoo laws have placed the great body 
of the people, for it is admitted, that there is -not in Bengal more than one bramhun to 
a thousand shoodrus. The shoodro cannot perform one religious ceremony in which 
there are either offerings, prayers, sacrifices, or burnt-offerings, except through 
the brambfins; and the only way in which he can obtain any hope of abetter birth, 
is, by becoming the constant slave of bramliiins. In the morning, after cleaning the 

* Sir VV. JomVs translation of Munao, 
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house of the bramhun, he must fetch him water, flowers, clay,* and wood for worship; 
he must next wash his feet and clothes, anoint his body with oil, wait upon him while 
he worships; collect all the materials for his dinner; after dinner,, present to him wa¬ 
ter to wash his mouth; after which, from the same dish, he is permitted to eat what 
the bramhun leaves. He must cleanse the ground where the bramhun has oaten, as 
well as’ the dishes used at dinner; must wait on him with betel, tobacco, &c. and in 
the evening supply him with water, light his lamp, and prepare his bed. After lying 
down, he must rub his legs with oil, and, when the bramhun has fallen asleep, he may 
take his repose. lie who, in this manner, serves bramhuns, is declared by the shas- 
tru to act meritoriously. On the contrary, the shoodru who envies and injures bram- 
. buns, will sink into the world of torment. 

At present, however, no shoodru will serve a bramhun without wages, and in some 
cases, as, if his wages are withheld, the shoodru will contend warmly with his mas¬ 
ter. He will offer to the bramhuns, things which cost him nothing, such as prostra¬ 
tions, bows, flattery, &e. and, if he may he repaid in the next world, he will present 
him with something rather more solid. Some shoodrus, however, reverence bramhuns 
asgods.t and the whole of the “swinish multitude” pay them exterior honours. In 
bowing to a bramhun, the shoodrti raises his joined hands to his forehead, and gently 
bows the head; the bramhun never returns the compliment, butgives the shoodru a 
blessing, extending the rigid hand a little, as a person would do when carrying wa¬ 
ter in it.| In bowing to u braiultiin, thesius oftlie shoodrti enter the lire, which, by an 
Eastern figure, is said to lodge in the bratnliun’s hand, and are consumed. If a bram¬ 
hun stretch out his hand before a shoodru have bowed to him, he will §ink into a state 
of misery; and if thoshoo.ini meet a bramhun, and bow not to him, he will meet with 
the same fate. 

The shoodrus practise the ceremonies belonging to their order using the formulas 
of the pooraniis; but a person of this class is prohibited from repealing a single pe- 

* T.i form (he lingS. + Some kaist'lius reverence (lie bramhun. 1 ! more than is done by any other shoodrus. 

H 

J This blessing is sometimes given, bul in general (he shoodru bows, aud the bramhun, without taking any no¬ 
tice, passes nn. 
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tition from Hu? veilns. Devout sl.oourim practise the following ceremonies daily: 
About twelve o'clock they bai he, ami afterwards, with the pnnranu prayers, attend to 
the two first services prescribed for each day, either bv the side of the river or in the 
house; and in the evening they repeat another service. In ll.ese ceremonies, the 
brainhinical object of worship is the shahgranni; that of the shoodriis, who are for¬ 
bidden to use this stone, the water of the Ganges. 

Shoodriis, not being prohibited by thesliastrii the exercise of any trade, pursue (at 
present) that which they think will be most profitable, but in almost all mechanical 
employ meats, these trades are pursued from father to son in succession. Several 
cast engages in the same trade, though this is not regular; as, among the weavers 
are kaisl'liiis, milkmen, gardeners, and husbandmen ; different casts also follow the 
occupation of carpenters- 

Many weavers, barbers, farmers, oilmen, merchants, bankers, spice-merchants, 
liquor-merchants, ornament-makers, &c. can read the translations of the pooraniis in 
the Bengalee. Some voidyiis read their own shastrus on medicine ; as well as the 
Siingskritii grammars, the poets, and the works on rhetoric; and the names of several 
voidyu writers in this language are mentioned. A few kaist’hn*,and other shoodriis, 
who have become rich, also read certain books in the provincial dialects. 

The bi ambitus deny that there arc any pure shoodru* in the kiilee-yoogii; they add 
that the present race of shoodriis have all arisen from improper marriages betwixt 
the higher antj lower casts. The general name by which the kiilee-yoogii shoodriw 
are distinguished is Vurnii-stinkiirii.* 

There are many subdivisions among the shoodriis, some of which are as effectual - 
barriers to mutual intercourse as the distinctions between hramhiius and shoodriis : 
a kaist’hii will no more visit a barber than would a bramhun, nor a barber a joiner; , 
and thus through all’the ranks of the lower orders. 

* Mixed casts : from vurnii, a ca«l, and buiikiiru, mixture. ' ' 
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1 shall here notice the different ranks of shoodriis, or viirnii-shunkurus.apfar as 1 am 
able : this will bring before the reader the state of the Arts and RJ am v fact vats 
among the Hindoos: 

1st Class. The Voidyus. These persons, who sprang from the union of a brai*- 
hun with a female voishyu, claim the honour of belonging to the third order, in con* 
sequence of which they wear the poita, and at the time of investiture perform some 
of the ceremonies used in investing a brainhfm. Itajvullhvu, a person of this class, 
steward to the nuwab ofMoorshcdubad, about a hundred years ago, first procured 
for the voiclyiis the honour of wearing the poita: lie invited the bramhiins to a feast, 
and persuaded them to invest his.son; from which time many voidyus wear this badge 
of distinction. Some persons of this order, like the voishyiis, remain unclean fifteen 
days after the death of a parent, and others a month, like other shoodriis. The 
voidyus can read some of the shastriis : they extort more privileges from the brant* 
hiins than other shoodriis ; sometimes sifting on the same seat, and smoking from the 
same pipe, with them; iii a few instances they employ indigent branihiins as clerks 
and even as cooks.* Few voidyus are rich: some are very rigid idolators, and 
many voidyn widows ascend the funeral pile: at Sonukhalee, in Jess ore, which con¬ 
tains many families of this order, almost all the widows arc regularly burnt aliv# 
a ith the corpses of t heir husbands. 

Bfdlalii.seuu created four classes of kooleenfis, who have assumed the titles of Sena, 
Mnlliku, Diittii, and Gooptin 

The voidyus, who are the professed, though not the exclusive, medical men 
amongst the Bengalis,+ study the JN’idanu, Riikshitd, DriVyh-goonii, and other me¬ 
dical shastriis. There are no medical colleges in Bengal, but onp person in a vil¬ 
lage, perhaps, teaches three or four youths, in many cases his relations, who are 

•This,! find, is not only the case ns it respects (Ilf vnidy&s, hot rich shoodriis, of every order, employ brain. 
hfii’S ns rooks; even (he Voirngce mendicants procure brunihtinxta prepare the food at their feasts. 

+ A respectable ll'ndon will not rereive medicine from nny Hindoo except a voidvu ; and someshustrfisde¬ 
clare, ill,it a person rejecting a voidyfi physician w'll he punished in hell; hut that he who employ I a voidyfi, 
though he should not be able to sec Uungaiu ins dying moments, will asccml to heaven. 
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maintained at their own homes. Three, four, or five years are spent with the tutor, 
who, however, derives no emolument from his pupil's, being content with the honour 
and metit of bestowing knowledge. After completing his education, a young man 
begins to prepare medicine, and to practise, as his neighbours may call upon him. 
Medicines are never sold separately in a prepared state. 

Beside the voidyos, some other casts practise medicine,* as bramhiins,+ kaist’hus, 
barbers, potters, &c. Many women have also acquired great celebrity by their nos¬ 
trums. Indeed, it may be said of almost all the Bengalee doctors, that they arc old 
women guessing at the divine qualities of leaves, roots, and the bark of trees, and 
pretending to cures as wonderful as those of which a quack-doctor boasts, mounted 
on a cart in an English market-place. The women of the haree cast are employ¬ 
ed as midwives,J and the doivugn i bramluins inoculate for the small-pox.^ 

2d Gass. The Kaist’hns, commonly called by Europeans, the writer cast, sprang 

from a kshutriyu and a female shoodru. There are fpur orders, called the Ootru- 

rarhec,H Dnkshinu-rarhee, Vungnju and Vardndru. Among these, Bidlaloscnu created 

four orders of kooleenhs, called Udhikaree, Ghoshn, Vtisoo, and Mitrii j and forty- 

two orders of Shrotriyus, called Do, Duttu,? KurS, Palitii, ShtJnfi, Singliii, Ilasn, 

Goohu, Gooptn, Vevutta, Surfikaru, Mullikn, Dhorii, Ropdrn, Bhudrii, Chundrii, 

Vishwasn, Adityn, So, Hajra, &c. 

, < 

• The barbers, by waiting upon Europeans, havr obtained some information respecting (he efficacy of Cl¬ 
io me!, nnd English salves; and, arc in many cases, able to perform cures beyond the posser of the voidy its. 

+ Yeta bnunhun, practising physic, becomes degraded, so that other bramhuns will not eat with him.' " 

$ The Hindoo womeu are greatly shocked at the idea of a man-midwife; and would sooner perish than em¬ 
ploy one. < 

• it 

$ The ravages of this disease are very extensive in Bengal. Could Europeans of influence engage (he doivug- 
nu bramhuns, to enter heartily into the use of the vaccine matter, the good done would be hoiiudlr.s : die diffi¬ 
culties in the tray of the cow-pox among the Hindoos are not great, and l believe (he use of (he vaccine matter 
is spreading daily in Cuicntta, and at the different station*, through the influence of Europeans, 5 It gan only 
prevail, however, through the regular practitioners. . * - 

H Some families of this order hnve n regular custom, nt their feasts, of (hrbwing all their food away after it 
has been set before them, instead of eating it. ' 

f The Duit&s came with the five bramhuns whom BtSllalhsenu made kooleenhs, but the hing^efhshd to make 
(hem koolOduus, because they would not acknowledge themselves to be the servants of the lfr#u;h&iil. 
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The members of 9 shrotriy u family, by marrying amongst booleSnus for three or four 
generations, are raised to great honour, and, at the feasts, first receive garlands of 
flowers, and the red paint on their foreheads. Some of the kayust’hu kooleenus marry 
thirty or forty wives. 

The kuyust’has perform the same daily ceremonies as the bramhuns, but they select 
their prayers from the tiintros. They are in general able to read and write; a few 
read the works of the poets and the medical shastrus; and some understand medicine 
better than the voidyiis. Among them aro found merchants, shop-keepers, farmers, 
clerks, &e. In Bengal the bramhiins are far more numerous than the kayost’hus, yet, 
in proportion to their numbers; there are more rich kayust'hus than bramhuns.* 

3d Class. From the union of a bramhun and a voishyu arose the Gundhu-vdniks,t or 
druggists. The shop of a respectable Hindoo druggist contains many hundred kinds 
of drugs and spices; and some are rich. Among this class of shobdrtis are fanners, 
merchants, servants, &c. They marry among themselves, but bramhhns Bhew them a 
degree of respect, by visiting them, and eating sweetmeats at their houses. They ex¬ 
pend large, sums at feasts, when, to please their guests, they employ bramhun cooks. 

4 tk Class. From a bramhun and a voishyu also arose the Kasharees, or brass found¬ 
ers. More than fifty articles of brass, copper, and mixed metal, are made for sale by 
this cast; some of them, however, are of coarse and clumsy manufacture. Indivi¬ 
duals of this cast are found amongst husbandmen, labourers, servants, &c. Their 
matrimonial alliances are contracted among themselves; few are rich, and the very 
poor are few; they read and write better than many other shoodrus; and a few read 
the Bengalee translations of the Ramayunu, Muhabharutu, &c. 

5th Class. From a bramhun and a voishyu arose the Shunkhu-voniks,J or shell- 

ornament makers : these ornaments, worn by females on the wrist, are prescribed by 

* 

* They hnve acquired w ealth in the service of Mii.ulinuns and Europeans. + QQndhu, a smell, and 

vinlk, K trader. J Shunkhu, a shell. 


J 
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the shastru. In Calcutta and its neighbourhood, women wear six or eight of thes# 
rings on each wrist} and in the east of Bengal they cover the lower part of the arm 
with them. The prices vary from one to eight roopees a set, of six or eight for 
«ach wrist; joined sets, which will cover the arm up to the elbow, are sold at differ* 
ent prices from ten to twenty roopees: the latter will last during two or throe ge¬ 
nerations ;* but when six or eight only are worn loose on each arm, they break in 
three or four years. Persons of this cast have become farmers, labourers, &c. while 
individuals from other casts have begun to follow the occupation of shunklui-vuniks, 
though not favourable to the acquisition of wealth. Except iu large towns, this or¬ 
der of shoodrus is not numerous. 

'itA Class. From a kshntriyu and a female shoodrn arose the Agoorees, or hus¬ 
bandmen ; but many other shooJrus, are employed as farmers. 

The Bengal farmers, according to some, are the tenants of the Honourable Com¬ 
pany ; according to others, of the jiimidarus,f or land-holders. Whether the jumi- 
darns be the actual or the nominal proprietors of the land, I leave to be decided by 
others; they collect and pay the land-tax to government, according to a regular written 
assessment, and are permitted to levy upon the tenants, upon an average, as much 
as four anas.}: for ev ery roopee paid to government; adtjed to which, they constantly 
draw money from the tenants for servant-* wages, as present* {from new tenants), 
gifts towards the marriage expences of their children, &c. 

■t 

The farmers in general obtain only a bare maintenance from their labours, and we 
in vain look amongst them for a bold, happy, and independent yeomanry, as in Eng¬ 
land a few are able to pay their rents before the harvest, but many borrow iipon 
the credit of the crop, and pay after harvest. The great body of the Bengal farm- 
ers, however, are the mere servants of the corn-merchant, who engages to pay the 

• A< tin 1 hour of dentil, a female leaves her ornaments to wliomsoevei -he pleases: Sometimes to her spiritual 
guide, or to the (amity priest. A person not bequeathing somethin;; to these persons, i* followed tv the next 
world with anathema,. + From jtimeen, land, and dartt, n pov.es.or. ’J An ann is nbo*t twe-p«n«e, 
Englnth. $ One roly St in u thousand village! may lie founWpostcmd of ffrcsl wealth, Bad one hi ttirif Jiflllfll 1 
who posjewe# forty at flfly enllle, and is not in debt. 
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•gent of the jnmidaru the rent for the cultivator, and the farmer agrees to surrender 
all the produce of his land to the corn-merchant, and to receive from him what is 
necessary for the maintenance of his family till the harvest. If the produce be more 
than the debt, the farmer receives the surplus. Jfit be less, it is written as debt in 
bit, name, and he engages to pay it out of the produce of the next yrar. When he is 
unfortunate in his harvest, the poor farmer’s little all is sold by the corn-merchant, 
and he is turned out upon the unfeeling world, to beg his bread as a religious men¬ 
dicant, or, to perish. 


The tax to the Company, 1 am informed by the natives, is in proportion to the va¬ 
lue of the land : in some places, where the mulberry plant for silk-worms is reared, 
the tax is more than five roopecs a higlia ;* where rice, &c. are cultivated, the tax 
fluctuates from eight anas to two roopees the biglia. * 

About the middle of February, if there should be rain, the farmer plouglist hi* 
ground for rice for the first lime; and again in March or April s the last ploughing 
is performed with great care, and if there have been rain, the ground is weeded. 
Sometimes rain, at this period, is delayed fifteen days or a month; but in all cases the 
land is ploughed three times before sowing. Two good bullocks, worth from eight to 

* A Iiighn is in tome parts eighty, inotherscighty-thrce, nnd in others eighty-seven ruhi's square. The land* 
on which the indigo plant in cultivated nfso pnj n j renter tux than rice lands, “The mnnufhciure of indigo ap¬ 
pears (o have hern known qnd procured in India at the curliest period,sny. Mr. Colrhronkc. From this conn- 
try, whence the dye ohmin, its name, Knropc wa< anciently supplied with it, until the produce of America en¬ 
graved the market. Within n very late period, the rnlerprir.e nfa few F.iiroprats in Bengal has revived the ex¬ 
portation of indigo, htfl it ha, been mostly manufactured by llirrovelves The nicety of the process, by which the 
Indigo is made, demands n -kitful and experienced eye. The indigo of Bengal. «o far ns its natural quality may 
be solely considered, is superior to that of North Atncrirn, and equnl to the best of South Amorim. Little, how¬ 
ever, hits hitherto been gained by the speculation. The sncce-.-fol planters are fetv ; the unsuccessful, nuincr- 

»■**’' ’• 'j, ' * 

f + A. Ilengalplough is the most simple instrument imaginable •• it ronsists of a crooked piece of wood, sharp- 
wed at, on# end, and covered, with a plate of iron which forms the plough-share. A wooden handle, about twa 
Wllatigj fjtfixed to the other cm! truss-wavs; nnd in tlie midst a long straight piece of wood, or bamboo,cnlled 
he COditi, w him goes botwrea the bullocks, and fails on the middle of the yoke, to which it hangs by means of st 
teg, and is tied by ##tring. Tiie yoke is n neat instrument, nnd lies over the nerksof two bullocks, just before 
ltd hump, npd has tivu pegs descending on the side of each bnUeek’- neck, by means of which It i« tied with a 
flfd nadertha theHU v Tliciei*mily one man, or boy, to each plough, whoNvithone band holds the plough, nnd with 
je other guide# the anistftd*, by pulling titan this or that way by (be tail, and di ivingtbem forward with a stick. 
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sixteen roopees each, will plough, in one season, fifteen or twenty bighas of land, 
and, if very good cattle, twenty-five bighas.* Horses are never used in agriculture. 

The farmer, about the beginning of May, casts his seed into the ground, in much 
the same manner as the English farmer; and harrows it with an instrument like a lad¬ 
der" ; upon which a man stands to press it down. 

After sowing, the field is watched during the day to keep off the birds. If there 
should not be rain in four or five days after sowing, and if the sun should be very hot, 
the seed is nearly destroyed, and in some cases, the ploughing and sowing are re¬ 
peated. The farmer preserves the best of his corn for seed ; twenty-four pounds of 
•which, worth about two anas, are in general sufficient for one bigha. Should he be 
obliged to buy seed, it will cost double the sum it would have done in the time of 
harvest. 


When the rice has grown half a foot high, the farmer, to prevent its becoming too 
rank, also to loosen the earth, and destroy the weeds, draws over it a piece of wood 
with spikes in it; and when it is a toot high, he weed3 it.t 


The corn being nearly ripe, the farmer erects a stage of bamboos in his field, suf¬ 
ficiently high to be a refuge from wild beasts, covers it with thatch, and places a sen* 
vant there io watch, especially during the night. When a buffalo, or a wild hog, 
comes into the field, the keeper takes a wisp of lighted straw in one hand,’ aitd hi the 
other a dried skin containing broken bricks, pots, &c. bound up on all sides, and'in 
this manner be approaches the animal, shaking his lighted straw, and making a loud 
noise, on which it immediately runs away. 

* The shaitrtt directs, that the husbandman shall not plough with Iris than four bullocks bet this it not attend¬ 
ed to, ns many are not rich enough to liny and maintain four bullocks. Ifa farmer plough with a cOw or «!>ah 
lock, nod not with a bull, the shiu.tr5 pronounce* all the produce of bin ground, unclean, ami unfit to ho ne-d ig 
any religious ceremony. It bait become quite'common, however, at present, tdjflttugh with bullocks, and in tbi 
eastern parts of Bengal many yoke cows to the plough. 

+ Land, after it has been ploughed, is cleaned with a half-hooked knife, called nirenee t and,as it bgromet 
-Inconceivably more foul than in England, this part of ike farmer's labour is very great, A Very oscejtlwiihlu. 
•frnment fat the form of a hoc, with a handle about two feet and a half long, and the Iron og wide Intfitfong ft t> 
spade, called akooddalQ, answers the purpose of spade and hoe. 
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*In the middle of August, about four months after sowing, the farmer cuts his corn 
with a sicfcft resembling in shape that used in England; the corn is then bound in 
sheaves, and thrown on the ground, where it remains two or three days: it is never 
reared up to dry: some even carry it home the day it is cut. Eight persons will cut a 
bigha in a day. Each labourer receives about two-pence a day, beside tobacco, oil to 
rub on his body, &c.* When the corn is dry, the harvest-folks generally put the 
sheaves, which are very light, on their heads, and carry them home, each person tak¬ 
ing twenty, thirty, or forty small sheaves: a few farmers carry the produce on bul¬ 
locks. The poor are perm itted to glean the fields after harvest, as in Europe. 

The rice having been brought home, some pile it in round stacks, and others imme¬ 
diately separate it from the husk with bullocks; in performing which operation, the 
farmer fastens two or more bullocks together, side by side, and drives them round 
upon a quantity of sheaves spread upon the ground: in about three hours, one layer, 
weighing about thirty mhns, will thus be trodden out. The Bengal farmers ‘ muzzle 
the ox in treading out the corn,’ till the upper sheaves are trodden to mere straw, 
and then unmuzzle them ; a few' muzzle them altogether. After the corn has been 
separated from the straw, one person lets it fall from his hands, while others, with 
large hand-fans, winnow it; w’hich operation having been performed, the farmer either 
deposits the corn in what is called a gola, or sends it to the corn-merchant, to clear 
off his debt.—The gola is alow round house, in which the corn is deposited upon a 
stage, and held in on all sides by a frame of bamboos lined with mats, containing a 
door in the side.—The farmer piles his straw in sticks, and sells it, or gives it to his 
cattle. In Bengal, grass is never cut and dried like hay; and in the dry season when 
there is no grass, cattle are fed w ith straw: the scythe is unknown to the Bengal far¬ 
mer, who cuts even his grass with the sickle. 

In April, the farmer sows other lands for his second and principal harvest; at 
,, which time, as it is meant to be transplanted, he sows a great quantity of rice in a small 
•pace. About the middle of J uly, be ploughs another piece of ground, which, as the 
rains have set in, is now become as soft as mud, and to this place he transplants the 
* Some funocn pa; tbe labourer) In Ua4, 
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rice which he sowed in April, and which is embanked to retain the water. 1 he 
rice stands in water, more or lesB, during the three following months : if Hhere should 
be a deficiency of rain after the transplanting, the farmer resorts to watering the 
field. lu N ovember or December he reaps this crop, which is greater or less tLaa 
the former according to the soil and siruation.. 

For watering land, an instrument called a jantu is often used in the north of Ben¬ 
gal : it consists of a hollow trough of wood, about fifteen feet long, six inches wide, 
and ten inches deep, and which is placed on an horizontal beam, lying on bamboos fix¬ 
ed in the bauk of a pond, or river, in the form of a gallows. One end of the trough 
rests upon the bank, where a gutter is prepared to cty-ry off the water; and the other 
is dipped in the water, by a man standing on a stage near that end, and plunging it 
in with his foot. A long bamboo, with a large weight of earth at the farther end 
of it, is fastened to that end of the junta near the river, and passing over the gallows 
before mentioned, poises up the jantu full of water, and causes it to empty itself into 
the gutter. One jantu will raise water three feet; and by placing these troughs one 
above another, water may be raised to any height. Sometimes, where the height is 
' greater, the water is throw n into small reservoirs or pits, at a proper height above 
each other, and sufficiently deep to admit the next jantu to .be plunged low enough 
to fill if. Water is sometimes thus conveyed to the distance of %/nile or more, on 
every side ofa large reservoir of water. In other parts of* Bengal, they have fi.jfcr- 
ent methods of raising water, but the principle is the same: in the south, 1 believe; 
they commonly use baskets. 

Where the lands are good, and situated by the side of water which will not be dried 
up till the plant is matured, a third harvest is obtained.* In January^ the farmer 
sows rice on slips of land near water, and, as it grows, waters it like a garden. If the 
water retire to a great distance, be transplants it nearer to the water; and about the 
middle or close oFApril, he cuts and gathers it. 

Ilice is the staff of life in Bengal, far beyond what bread is in England ; find in¬ 
deed boiled r»cc, with green®, spices, &c. fried in oil, is almost tliothe 

* A fourth hnrrcst U obtained in tile Diniijejiorf and other district*. 
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natives. Split pease boiled, or fried fish,'are sometimes added, according to a per* 
son’s taste and cast. Flesh, milk, and wheat Hour, arc comparatively little eaten 
flesh is forbidden by the rules of the cast,* and milk is too dear for the great body 
of the people, except in very small quantities. A Hindoo should not be capricious 
about his food, unless he be rich, and then indeed his dish may be made up in twenty 
different ways, either sweet or acid, hot with spices, or cooled with greens, roots, 
fruits, &c. The Hindoos eat vast quantities ofsweatmeals; prepared chiefly with 
rice aud sugar. 

In those countries where the greatest quantities are produced, in a plentiful sea* 
son, rice not separated from thediusk is sold at about four munst for a roopee; in 
the neighbourhood of great cities, and at a distance from the corn districts, the price 
is necessarily higher. In cleaning the rice, more than half is found to be husk. The 
person who separates it from the husk, J receives for his trouble, out of sixteen s6rs, 
about one ser, together with that which falls as dust in the cleaning. Such rice as 
people of the middling ranks eat, is sold, in the neighbourhood of Calcutta, at one 
roopee eight anas, or two roopeos, a man; but in the districts where the land is most 
productive, rice is extremely cheap, not being more than ten or twelve anas a man. 
In some districts the rice is very white, thin, and small, and this is esteemed the best; 
in others it is much larger in size, but neither so clean nor so sweet. The districts 
about Patna, KSngpore, IJinagepore, Jiingipore, Dhaka, Beerbhoom, &c. produce 
very great quantities of rice; from which places it is sent to Calcutta, Moorshfldabad, 
and other lnrge cities. 

1 In the year 1767, there was a famine in Bengal,§ when eight out of every ten per- 

* » Nothing ran exceed the abhorrrticc expressed by the Hindoos at thr idea of killing cows, and eating beef, 

and yet the vdd.8 Itself commands the slaughter of cows for sacrifice, and several ponrnnAs relate, that at a sacri¬ 
fice offered by Vishwninitrfi, the bramh&ns devoured 10,000 cows which had been offered in sacrifice. 

t That is, about 320 lbs. •* 

J Rice is separated from thehusk by the dll tinker or pedal, which is set tip near thr house, and used when¬ 
ever needed, lo large towns, cleaning rice is a trade, followed by different casts. As the rice isntade wet be¬ 
fore it is cleaned, the Hindoos are often upbraided as having lost cast by eating rice which fats been mad* tret 
by M&sfilmani, and others. 

S la the JKiffabi in 1165, a million of people arc nid to have died by famine. 
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tons are said to have died. The year before the famine, the harvest was deficient 
through the want of rain, and during the next year there was comparatively no rain. 
Those possessed of property were able, of course, to procure provisions better than 
others, and more of them survived; but in some houses, not more than one person, 
and in others not a soul, was left alive! 


Beside rice, the Bengal farmer cultivates wheat, barley, pulse or ligumiuous plants 
Of different sorts, mustard,* the indigo plant, linseed, turnips, radishes of one kind, 
sugar-canes, ginger, turmeric, tobacco, &c. In shady situations, where the soil is 
rich and loamy, ginger and turmeric flourish; the former is usually .-..Id green; a.id 
only a small portion dried for consumption; the latter is sold in a powdered state. 
Amongst other kinds of pulse, the principal are, mashooru,t and booth4 The cul¬ 
tivation of the plantain is a profitable branch of husbandry. 


Trees are rented in Bengal: a mango tree for one roopee annually a cocoa-nut, 
fbr eight anas; a jack, one roopee 5 a tamarind, one roopee; a betel-nut, four anas; 
a talu, four anas; a date, two anas; a vilvvo, four anas; a liiue tree, four anas. 
The palms are Tented partly for the sake of the liquor which is extracted from them; 
with the juice of the date, molasses and sugar are made; and the juice of the tain is 
used like yeast. The trunks of some of the tald trees present the appearance of a se¬ 
ries of steps, the bark having been cut at interstices from top to bottom, to permit 
the juice to ooze out. The liquor falls from a stick (driven into the trunk) into a 
pan suspended from the tree. 

* Three kinds are usually cultivated, shfirsha, raye.e, and vliwetS-shSrsha.. The first is the most esteemed; 
% Ervum tens. £ Cicer arietinum. Hindoo king* formerly planted, 03 acts of merit, ns many as a Imn- 

4red thousand mango trees in one orchard, and gave them to the ibrnmh&ni, or to tho public. The orchard, says' 
the author of Remarks on the Husbandry and Internal Commerce of Bengal, “is what chiefiy contributes to at¬ 
tach the peasant to his native soil. lie feels a superstitious predilection for the trees planted by his ancestor; 
and derives comfort and even profit from their fruit. Orchards of mango trees diversify the plains in every part 
of Bengal. The delicious fruit, exuberantly borne by thnitty is a wholesome variety in the dirt of the Indian, 
and affords him gratification and even nourishment The pilmyra abound* in Vdhar: the juice extracted by 
wounding its summit becomes, when fermented, an intoxicating beverage, which is eagerly sought by numerous 
natives, who violate the precepts of both the Hindoo and Mabomtdan religions, by the use of inebriating liquors. 
The cocoa nut thrives in those part, of Bengal which are not remote from the tropic ; this ant contains a milky 
juice grateful to the palate,and it to much sought by the Indian, that it even becomes aootyect of exportation 
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Towards the latter end of October, the farmer sows wheat, or any of the other ar¬ 
ticles mentioned above, on now land, or on that from which the first harvest of rice 
was raised; and in the beginning of March, the wheat, barley, &c. are ripe. These 
kinds of grain are cut with the sickle; they are not trodden out by oxen, but beaten 
with u stick; and are laid up in golas. The price of wheat, in plentiful times and 
places, is about one man, and of barley about two minis, for a roopee. The natives 
of Bengal seldom eat wheat or barley, so that the consumption of these articles in the 
lower provinces is not great.; the few who do, boil the wheat I ke rice, and eat it with 
greens awl unices fried in oil.■*' Harley is sometimes fried and pounded, and the Hour 
eaten, mixed with molasses, sugar, curds, tamarinds, plantains, or some other vege¬ 
table: and is also offered to the.gods and deceased ancestors. In Rome of the tipper 
prot nices, tlie wheat and barley are very excellent; and in those parts the consump¬ 
tion is considerable. 


The different kinds of pulsecullivated in Bengal are commonly split, and fried for 
food : pulse makes also a part of the offerings to the gods ; the consumption isthere- 
fore pretty Urge. Pease are sold at three or four minis for the roopee. 


From the seeds of the mustard plant the natives make the common oil, which they 

to distnnt province*. The date tree grow* every where, but especially in Vehar; the wounded trunk of this 
tree yield*, a juice which similai to that of the pa liny in, and from w hiefy sugar is noi unfrequrnily extracted. 
Planiaii./ip; of aic» « are common in the eennical part* of Bengal: it* nut, which i» universally consumed through¬ 
out India, affords considerable piofii to ihr planter*. The bas-iu thrives even on the poorest soils, and abounds 
in the hilly disfric.*: it* indaletl enrols .ire esculent and niiiriiiotc:, sn.d yield by distillation an intoxicating spi¬ 
rit ; find the oil, which i*. expre-setl from its -ceils, is, in mountainous coitiiirie», a common Mibstilute for baiter. 
—Clumps of b.unhoov, which, w lien once planted, continue to flourish mi long as they are not too abruptly lh»u- 
ned, supply the pe inaut with materials for Ins buildings, and may also yield him profit.” The bamboo is appli¬ 
ed to innumerable uses hv the nasivi s : as, for the roof-, po-i-, side*, and door*of their Iiuum'* ; the oars and 
roofb of their boats, fheii Irutkets, mats, umbrella-, fence-, p iluiiquceos, tithing rods, HCaftMJmg. ladder*, 
frames for day idols, dee. Ac A native cln isti.m wus one day, in the presence of the author, shewing tha 
flccevsiiy and importance ot early? discipline: to illustrate his proposition, he referred to the hamiioa used in it 
%rmldtng palmiquceit, which, when quite young, is be«I at both ends, to rest «m the hearer*’ shoulders, and is 
tied and made to grmv in this sli Ape/ which it retains e\er after, mo Ilia:, at ihe time of cutting, it is til for use. 

# Flour is ground by Ihe hand, by different nwt* of Hindoos, nn-l liul unfi rqucnlly by women. The stones nre 
round, ubout threeeutiitH m circumference, and are made iotig*i on ihe face witii a chissel, and laid one upon 
another, with a hole In the centre of the uppermost to let down the corn. A piece o r wood as a handle is 

Aurteocii id the upper moat, talking hold of which the peoou turns it round, and the Hour falls out at the edges* 
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generally use for lamps, for anointing their bodies, and for mixing with their boiled 
rice; the refuse of the seed they give to cattle for food. When cheap, this oil is 
eold at ten or eleven stirs the roopee.*—From the seed of the sesamum they also 
make oil, which is used in the same manner as the last; the voidyus also use it as a 
medicine.—From the seed of the flax plantt they make linseed oil, which is eaten, 
burnt in lamps, and used to anoint the body. The oilman usually mixes mustard 
seed with this, to promote the expression of the oil, which so injures its quality, that 
it is unfit for painting, &c. Of the pure linseed oil, four or five stirs, and of the 
mixed, ten sers, are sold for a roopee. Cows eat the refuse of the seed after the oil 
is extracted.—From the seeds of the taragoone plant the natives make the oil which 
goes by this name, and which is only used in lamps*: it is sold at twelve sers for a 
roopee.-— From the seeds of the ricinus, castor oil is made, which is used for lamps, 
and also as a medicine for the rheumatism'. 

The cotton plant is extensively cultivated by the farmers of Bengal, who sow the 
seed in October, and gather the produce in A prH, May or June. After the farmer 
has dried the seed vessels, he takes out the cotton, and sells it to merchants and 
others, in plentiful seasons, at four roopees the mini, but when more scarce, at six and 
even eight roopees. 

Opium, says Mr. Colebrooke, is provided in the provinces of Vehar and Benares. 
The most tedious occupation is that of gathering the opium, which for more than 
a fortnight employs several persons in making incisions in each capsule in the even¬ 
ing, and scraping off the exuded juice in the morning. If the greater labour be con¬ 
sidered, the produce of a bigha of poppy, reckoned at seven roopees eight anas, is 
not more advantageous than the cultivation of corn. 

Tobacco, it is probable, adds the same writer, iVas unknown to India, as well as 
to Europe, before the discovery of America. It appears, from a proclamation of Ja« 

• A stir is about two pounds: forty stir is a mun. t The natives know nothing of the use Of this fibre 

to make thread, i 
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liangeer’s, mentioned by that prince in his own memoirs, that it was introduced by Eu¬ 
ropeans into India, cither in his, or in the preceding reign. The plant is now culti¬ 
vated in every part qf Hindoost’han. It requires as good soil as opium, and the 
ground must be as well manured. Though it be not absolutely limited to the same 
provinces, its culture prevails mostly in the northern and western districts. It is thin¬ 
ly scattered in the southern and eastern provinces. In these, it is seldom seen but 
upon made ground ; in those it occupies the greatest part of the rich land, which ia 
interspersed among the habitations of the peasantry. 

Radishes and turnips are eaten raw by the natives, or fried and eaten with rice; 
but are never given to cattle. TJie egg 1 plant, and several species of capsicum, say* 
Dr. Carey, are also cultivated in Bengal. The fruit of this plant is much used all over 
India as an article of food, as is the capsicum to give a pungent taste to several In¬ 
dian dishes. Other plants also are cultivated as articles of food. The cucurbi- 
taceous plants are often sown in the fields: the sorts most cultivated are cucumbers 
of two sorts, kiiriila,- tnrvoojn, a doodhkooshee, 4 jhinga, 5 tiiriiee, 6 bankroll”)," laoo, 8 
kiidcloo,'- 1 kooinnrii,* or pumpkin. The three last are suffered to run upon the thatch 
of the lints of the poor, and sometimes upon a bamboo stage, and produce fruit suf¬ 
ficient for the expenditure of the cultivators, besides furnishing a large quantity for 
the market. The sweet potatoe;+ another variety of a white colour, and a small 
species of yam, the root of which is about the size of a goose’s egg, are cultivated in 
Bengal. Three varieties of the kuchuj of the Hindoos occupies a considerable por¬ 
tion of the soil of some districts, and the produce is as important as potatoes to the 
people of England.[[ The sugarcane is pretty'generally cultivated in Bengal; num¬ 
bers plant this cane in corners of their fields, that they may obtain molasses for their 
private use. The following is the method of cultivation: in March, at the time 
of cutting the canes, the farmer cuts ofl'the tops, and plants them in mud, by the side 

1 Snlanutn Mclougrnu. 2 Momordica earnntia. SCucurbita titrnllus. 4 Trichosmiihes nngitna 
t Lutra pnmuiguln. G LiifTnacutarguhi. 7 Momordica mixta. B Cucurbits Ingenaria. i) Cucurbitu alba. 

• Cucurblta pepo, + Convolvulus batatus. $ Arum oacutrntum. 

Sr* Krmnrks on the state of Agriculture ia the dim ict of Diuagepore, by Ibe Rev. Dr. Carey. Miotic 
Mutarc/ut, voi. t. 
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ofa piece of water. They remain in this state about tea or fifteen days, during which 
time he ploughs the ground which is to receive them eight or ten times over, till the 
earth is reduced to.powder. Taking the cuttings out of the mud, ho strips off all the 
leaves a second time, and makes the stal^p quite smooth; and then plants them in holes 
made at proper distances, putting two or three cuttings in each hole. At this time 
he waters and raises the mould round them; some put the refuse of linseed mixed with 
water upon the soil which surrounds them. In general, about this time rain de¬ 
scends.* In twenty days more he weeds the ground around the young cancs, and, 
should there have been no rain, be again waters them. The leaves have now put 
• forth, and the young plants arisen : he strips these leaves partly off, and wraps them 
round the canes, that the wind may have access to the plants; and he repeats this 
several times, and waters and weeds them ns it may be needful during the six follow- 
ing montiis. In December or January, he cuts the cancs, and sells them in the 
market, or makes molasses.t 

The mill used in this workis ofthe most simple and clumsy construction: the trunk 
ofa tree, about seven cubits long, is put into the earth to the depth of about two 

, *The Ben-lil cultivator, though destitute of a barometer, is commonly very sagacious in his prognostications 
about (he weather. His reasonings on this subject are exactly like those of the Jens, Matt. xvi. 9,3. As in 
some parts of the yenr his alt iie|iends on rain, he dislikes very much “ clouds without water," and con feel 
the force of the latter comparison when applied to the wicke d, much more strongly than a persou living in a 
climate like tlmt of England. 

+ The sugarcane, says Mr. t’olebri)oke, whose very name was scarcely known by the ancient inhnl<i!nntsof 
Europe, grew luxuriantly throughout Bengal in the remotest times. From India it was introduced into Arabia, 
and thence into Europe anti Africa. A sudden rise in the price of sugar in Great Britain, partly caused by afai* 
lure in the. crops ofthe West ladies, and parity liy*lhe increasing consumption of this article throughout Europe, 

. was felt as a scrioos evil by the British notion. Their eyes were turned for relief towards Bengal; unit not in 
- vain. An immediate supply was obtained from this country j and the exportation of sugar fsom Bengal to Eu¬ 
rope, which had commenced a few years earlier, still continues ; ami will, it is hoped, be annually increased to 
meet the growing demand for it. From Bcuarc, to Kung-ponrti, from the borders of Assam to those of Kuitiku, 
there is scarcely a district in Bengal, or itsdependant provinces, wherein the sugarcane docs not flourish. It 
thrives most especially in the provinces of Benares,Vehar,ltiiBR*poorfi > Veerbhoomee, Vlirdiifimunu, nndMedinee- 
poorutit is successfully cultivated in alls and tbereacem lobe another hounds to the possible production of sugar 
in Bengal but the limits of the demand and consequent vent of ft, The growth for home consumption, and for the 
Inland trade, is vast, and it only needs encouragement to cqaafthe demand of Europe also. It isrheaply pro¬ 

duced, amt frugally manufactured. Row sugar, prepared in a mode peculiar to India, but analogous to the 
' process of making muscovado, costs less than five shillings sterling per cwf. An equal quantity of muscovado 

sugar might be here made at little more than this cost; whereas, in the British West Indies, Iftaunot be afford, 
hd far six times that price. 
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cubits, leaving three cubits aboveground, excavated nt the top about a foot deep, and 
perforated, near the bottom, toletouttbe liquor. Into this excavation falls another 
trunk of a tree like a pestle, which passes through a hollow piece of wood resem¬ 
bling a hopper, in which is placed the cane, cut into small lengths. From this pestle 
is suspended a lever, to which five or six bullocks are fastened to draw it round, and 
thus bruise the sugarcane. A board is bung to the lever, and stones put on it, to 
preserve the balance. Sometimes a man sits on this board for this purpose, and goes 
round with the machine. To prevent the lever from sinking down, it is tied to the 
top of the trunk which is fastened in the ground. This mill is called Mnhashalu. 
The oil mill is upon the same construction, but smaller, and requires only one bul¬ 
lock. The fliudoos have another mill, called Chtirkee, which is in the form oftwo 
screws, rolling one upon another. At each end two persons sit to turn the screws 
round; and in the middle, on each side, two other persons sit, and receive and give 
back the lengths of the cane till the juice is sufficiently squeezed out. A pan is put 
beneath to receive the juice, which is afterwards boiled once into molasses, from 
which the Hindoos make sugar, sugar-candy, and many sorts of sweetmeats. 

No argument, says Mr. Colebrooke, occurs against the probability of annotto, 
madder, coffee, cocoa, cochineal, and even tea, thriving in British India. India 
docs furnish aloes, asafunida, benzoin, camphire, cardamums, cassia lignea and cas¬ 
sia buds, arrangocs, cowries, China root,* cinnabar, cloves, cinnamon, nutmegs, 
mace, elephants' teeth, gums of various kinds, mother of pearl, pepper, (quicksilver, 
aud rhubarb, from China,) sago, scammony, senna, and saffron; and might furnish 
anise, coriander, and cumin seeds, and many other objects, which it would be tedious 
to enumerate. 

The soil of the lower pavt3 of Bengal, as far as the tide reaches, is a porous clay, 
on a Bubtralum of very black clay, which lies at a greater or less depth, according 
-to circumstances. That of the middle parts of Bengal is a rich deep loam, and that 
of the upper parts north of the Ganges, is diversified with loam and day; most of 

* Chins root grow* eatoraily on the mountains near Sylhet; has been introduced into the Mteion Garden, 
Serawpore, and might be cultivated to anyeitent. 
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the lower lands, on the margins of the rivers, being loamy, and the higher lands clay. 
In some Instances, however, this order is inverted, the lower parts being clay, and 
the high lands loam. The Hindoos seldom manure their land.* 

The* author collected observations on the state of the weather in Bengal, during 
the year 1801, which were presented to the reader at large in the former edition: 
the result of the whole will he found in the following summary, which he knows not 
where to introduce with more propriety than in this place: ' 

♦ 

From that statement it appeared, that in what the natives call the cold, or harvest, 
season, viz. from about the middle ofNorember to th? middle of January, the ther¬ 
mometer stood, in November, at from 75 to 80; in December, from G6 to 70. 

if 

In the dewy season, viz. from the middle of January to the same period in March, 
the thermometer was from 71 to 88. In the former part of January it was very cold, 
but afterwards, (in consequence of the huziuess of the atmosphere), it became warm¬ 
er, and the thermometer ascended up to 90. Still, however, down to the end of Fe¬ 
bruary, the air was cool and pleasant, though woollen clothes became rather bur¬ 
densome to persons who do not speud their days under the puukhu.t 


In what the natives call the vusnntii, or budding time, viz. from the middle of March 
to the same period in May, the thermometer was from S5 to 95. The hot winds be- 


* Tb® general anil of Bengal is clay, with n considerable proportion of silieionssnnd, fertilized by vnrloui 
■alia, nod by decayed subjtances, animal and vegetable. In the flat-country, >and is every where the basin of 
thi« stratum of productive earth: it indicates an accession of soil on land which has been gained by the derelie. 
tlou of water. The progress of this operation of nature presents itself to the view in the deviations of the great 
rivers of Bengal, where changes arc often sudden, and their dates remembered.— Mr. CoUbrookc. 

V 

+ The punkha is a frame of wood about twelve feet long, three or four feet wide, and two inches thick, co¬ 
vered with canvas, and suspended by ropes from the top of the room.' His generally hangover (hr dining ta¬ 
ble, and indrawn and let go again, so as to agitate the air, by a servant .rapding atone side of the room. In tbo 
hot weather, some Europeans sit under I lie pfinkhu from morning till wivht, and place their eonrlis under it, when 
they take a nap; several are kept going in the churches at Calcutta during divine service. A leaf of the Cory pha 
umbraeulifera, with the pedtiole cut to the length of about fi ve feet, and (Hired round (he edges, forms a very ez- 
«eU«*t fan, which, when painted, took* beautiful, and which it waved by a servazi standing behind the chair. 
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gan in March, and became hotter in April.* Towards the latter end of March, the 
violent winds, called the north-westers, commence; and during this season the atmos¬ 
phere is very often lowering, but the rain is seldom heavy, except during the storm. 

.In the hot season, viz. from the middle of May to that period in July, the ther¬ 
mometer, in May, ascended from 85 to 93, 94, and even to 99, and, in the former 
part of June, from 95 to 98. During these months, the heat is often very oppressive; 
the body is in a state of continual perspiration, even in the shade, and two or three 
changes of linen are sometimes necessary in the course of the day. 

In the wet season, viz. from the middle of July to the same period in September, 
the author found the thermometer, upon an average, to be from 85 to 90. From 
this it n ill be seen, that the rains have a considerable effect upon the air, so as to sink 
the thermometer eight or ten degrees, yet in this season the want of air becomes ve¬ 
ry oppressive. 

Tn what the natives call the siiriid, or sultry season, viz. from the middle of Septem¬ 
ber to the same period in November, the thermometer appears to have stood, upon 
an average, at from 8 0 to 90. 

The rains seldom end before the middle of October, except the season be very 
dry. Were it not that the rains have such an important effect upon the productions 
of the earth, and did they not so agreeably change the face of nature, people would 
wish them at an end long before the season expires. In the rains, every thing 
grows mouldy, the white ants multiply into myriads, and devour all before them ; it 
is difficult to preserve woollen clothes, and a thousand other things from decay. 

In September and in the beginning of October the natives die in great numbers. 

* In order lo cool the hot wind on its entrance Into the hou*e. Europeans place wbat are called latees in the 
window* and door-wav*. These tatee* are wade of the fragrant roots of the nntlropogon uinrlcnta, (kiis-kiSs) 
■prrutl nod fastened upon a frame the size of the window or door, and hiticed with split bamboos. The w ind 
easily penetrates these tnt-es, which are kept wet by a servant's throwing water upon them; and thus the wind, 
a* it outer# I lie room, iswostagrceahly cooled, andby this contrivance, even in the hot winds, the heat in runic* 
becomes more tolerable than in times when the atmosphere is clote and sultry. 
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Three fourths of those who die during the whole year, it is said, die in July, A ugust, 
September, and October. 

Some Europeans are more healthful at one period of the year, and some at another, 
but the longer a person stays in India, the more he is affected by the cold. A simple 
and light diet, a tranquil mind, caution against sudden changes in the air, and mode¬ 
rate exercise, seem to be the most necessary things in Bengal to preserve health. 

The cold is scarcely ever so great as to produce ice, except in the northern parts. 
Yet many poor, for want of clothing, suffer much in the cold season, and numbers of 
eattlp perish through cold and want of food. Tlief natives complain much more of 
the cold than of the heat; and yet the heat is sometimes so intense, that even native 
travellers are struck dead by it. The storms of wind and rain are frequently tre¬ 
mendous, tearing up trees, overturning houses, &c. and in the wet season, at times, 
the rain descends in sheets rather than in drops, so that in tweuty-four hours, a whole 
district is overflowed. 

The hot winds are trying, especially in the upper provinces, though some Europeans 
are very healthful at this season; through wltat is called the prickly heat, the bodies 
of multitudes, especially new-comers, are almost covered with pimples, which prick 
like thorns. Exposure to the sun very often brings on bilious fevers; boils are also 
very common during the hot season. 1 have sometimes wondered that the rheuma-* 
tism should be so prevalent in Bengal, but 1 suppose it is owing to the heat leaving 
the body in so unfit a state to bear the chills of the night air ; still the fishermen, 
exposed to the blazing sun through the day, sleep without apparent harm in the 
open air on their boats all night, almost without any covering: it is common too 
for multitudes of the natives to sleep under trees, and even in the open Air by the 
side of their shops or houses. In this respect? we see that the body is whatever 

habit makes it: he who sleeps on a stone, or a board, is as much refreshed as the 
man who lies on a feathev-bed; and he who sleeps on his open boat, or in a damp 
place in the open street, with a rag for a coverlid, sleeps as soundly at the man wh§ 
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■huts up his room for fear of the night-dews, and creeps under a thick coverlid, tuck* 
ing the curtains round him.* Many poor natives sleep in places, where, if some peo¬ 
ple were to set their feet they would receive cold. Almost on the soft earth, with a 
single cloth for their covering, multitudes may be seen every night lying by the side 
of the street in Calcutta. One night’s lodging of this kind would, in all probability, 
hurry a European to his grave. 


Were I disposed to pursue a contrast betw ixt the climate of Bengal and that of 
England, it would bo easy to turn the scale on either side. For instance, it might be 
said, that in Bengal nature always appears in au extravagant mood. Jn the rainy 
season, during several month;, the rains descend in torrents, inundate the plains, 
and by giving an amazing stimulus to vegetation, transform the whole country into 
a wilderness. In the summer, the beams of the sun smite to death the weary tra¬ 
veller, and burn the earth to a cinder. When the winds blow, they either soorch 
you, or rise into an enfuriated tempest, hurling to destruction the tall pines, and 
the lowly dwellings ofthe cottagers; and even the cold of Bengal was well describ¬ 
ed by an honest Scotchman, “ 1 can bear the chilling blasts of Caledonia, but this— 
this cold, I know not wimt to do with it.” I might add, that in Bengal the flowers 
are not so sweet, the birds do not sing so charmingly, the gardens are not so pro- 

* fJanze, or whntnreeallrd mmquitor curtains nrr absolutely neressnry in this country, these insects being 
peculiarly troublesome. Million! upon millions Infest the bouses in Calcutta, whore even n plough-boy would 
in vain seek rest unless protected by curtains. Even with this advantage, n person will scarcely be able to sleep; 
for these troublesome guests haunt the bed, hang on. the curtain!, and excite in the person, hnirasleep, the fear 
that they are coming U> attack, him in a body, like • pack of blood-boundii. Their proboscis is very long $ and, 
as toon at It enters the Seth, it prick* very sharply t and if not driven away, the musqttitoe fills himself with blood 
till it shines through His skin. If he be perceived when thus distended with blood, hr becomes an easy prey, 
but if yd« smite him, yout clothes will be covered with blood. The natives are leas disturbed by these insects, 
a* they glvetbetr skins a coniine of oil; but Europeans j ust arrived are a delicious repast, and it often happens, 
that tbey are so covered ts itli musqnitoe bites, that it would be thought they hod caught the measles. When a 
penoa livery irritable, he scratches his arms, legs. Sic. till they become full of wounds, and he thus inflicts on him- 
self still greater torments. A curious serne is exhibited alien u Mropean is disappointed in obtaining curtains t 
he lie, down, and begins to be sleepy perhaps, when the muvqnitoi i bun about his ear, and thrratru to lance 
him. While he drives then from his ears or nose, two or three sit on his feet, and draw his blood j n bile he 
is aiming his blows nt those on his feel, others again tieze his nose, and whatever part assumes the resting posture, 
becomes a prey to the mosquitoes, who never give up the contest (ill they have ranked to the fhll tand can never 
fee k^gtvj^ibik by the person's sitting up, atid fighting with them «U night. 
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ductive, the fruit is not so various and delicious, nor are the meadows so green, as 
in England. 


On the other hand, it might be urged, that in Bengal we hnve none of the long and 
dreadful frosts, killing every vegetable, as in England; none of that sleety, dripping, 
rainy weather that is experienced there, so that in a sense it rains in England all the 
year round, while in Bengal the sky is clear the greater part of the year. In England 
the 'dfrys are so gloomy, that multitudes sink into a despondency which terminates 
in insanity, and many die by their own hands; there the harvest is often destroyed 
by bM w eat her, or fails for want of sun. In England, many perish in the snow, and 
wi^h the cold; your fingers ache, and your back is chilled, even by the fire-side, and 
multitudes die of colds, consumptions, asthmas, and many other diseases, the ef¬ 
fect of the climate. 

Now, by softening down the disadvantages, and bringing forward the favoura¬ 
ble circumstances, on either side, how easy would it be to mislead a person who 
had not seen both countries. If a fair and just comparison be formed betwixt 
England and Bengal, as it. respects climate, 1 should think England ought to have 
the preference, but not in the degree that some persons imagine;* and yet, 1 think, the 
middling and lower orders do not suffer so much from the weather in Bengal as (he 
same classes do from the cold and wet in England ; for, to resist the heat, a man 
wants only an umbrella made of leaves, or he may sit under a tree; while, to resist 
the cold, rain, hail, and snow of a northern climate, without thick clothes, a good 
fire, and a warm "house and bed, he is danger of perishing. 

If there be any thing in the climate of Bengal which makes it unheal thful, it is, 

,j k v 'ft, " 1 * 

v’’ *' ■ 

* If the following extraordinary assertion of Pursier, in Ills notes to BirinlmneoWnysgeMithe East Indies, lie 
Just, the preference must certainly he -iven to the climate of Ennlhnil. ** The intense heat in She tropical regions 
is destructive both to men mid nnimnls. At Calcutta, which lies at a considerable distance from the line, wild 
pigeons sometimes drop down dead at noon, while flying over the market-place. People who tire tfceu employ¬ 
ed in any labour,such as writers in the service *tf the Hast India Company, whose correspondence often wTH hot 
admit of delay, sit linked immersed up to the neck in large vessels, into which cold water is continually pumped 
by slaves from a well. Suelt o country cannot lie favourable to health or longevity;*'—W'‘ should think not. 
What say you, writers to (be Hon. Company, up to the neck in water j—is nip ibis’an abominable country f 
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no doubt, the flatness of.the country, and its consequent inundations and stagnant 
waters. 

Hh Clast. From a kahhtriyh and a female shoodrii arose the Napitiis,* or bar- 
bers. The Hindoos, even the poorest, not only never shave themselves, they ne¬ 
ver cut their own nails*; and some barliera are devoted to the work of cleaning ears. 
These persons may he seen in the streets, with a kind of skewer, covered at one end 
with cotton, in their hands, seeking employment. The wives of the barbers cut the 
nails, and paint the fret and the hands, of the Hindoo women ; these women nevt r 
have their hair cut; the more and the heavier it is, (ho more ornamental it is con¬ 
sidered ; they wash it by rubbing elay into it at the time of bathing.t Rich men arc 
shaved every day : the middling ranks once in six or tight days, and the poor once 
in ten or fifteen. Tfco poor give about a farthing; the middling and upper ranks, 
about a half-penny a time. The barber makes use of wafer, but not of soap; yet the 
Hindoo manifests the utmost patience while he shaves ail round the head, (leaving 
a tuft ofhair in the middle at the back oft he head, whitli is commonly tied in a knot), 
his upper bp, dun, forehead, armpits, sometimes his breast, lus ears, the inside of 
his nose, liis wrists and uncles, round his eye-brows, Sic. Some do not shavo the 
upper lip ; and mendicants leave the w hole beard. Hiav ing is never done in the 
house, nor in a shop,$ but sonu times under a small shed, or a tree; very often in 
,he street or road. The Hindoos never wear wigs: the climate docs not require it; 
md it would 9 bock tbeir feelings exceedingly to vv car the hair o! another, especially 

>f a dead man. ' 

, J 

The barbers, like their JCnglish brethren, dabble a little in pharmacy; but they nei- 

* Oornf Ike Hindoo ports hit- lived a suit stigma on the bather*., l>v a vi i-e lot hit. purport :—Mmorg th* 
among the btatt a, the jackal -— -among tin buds* tki civu. <nd ami ng men , the hath t — i* the mast 

vjtg. 

+ They consider their bail* nton essential ornament, and the cutting it oil’as n ‘Hoi i>iup degradation, the mink 
‘ widowhood. “ Jf it he aihflia* for a unman to he bom or-haven, let bet he lotered." ^2 Tor. xi. 5. The 
inchm w nmea nre very caiefti nlty'lo have thrii heads coveiul, mill never lull to draw the vail over their facet 
i the .approach Of u -trafiper. 

t The barbers hare no poles, uor are Ihcre anj Mich things as sign-boards againit the shops in Bengal. 

' L 2 
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ther bleed people, nor draw their teeth, these remedies being seldom resorted to in 
Bengal. The finger and toe nails are cut with an instrument like an engraver’s 
tool; with another instrument wounds are probed, and the barber has his razor, 
tweezers, comb, a small mirror, a whet-stone, a strap, &c. 

N 

Many of the barbers peruse books in the colloquial dialects, and a few have even 
gained a smattering of English and Persian. Some pursue other callings, and are 
cant-merchants, shop-keepers, servants to native merchants, &c. 

vi 

8 lh Class. From a kshotriyu and a female shoodru sprung the M odDkiis, or con- 
feetioners. They make and sell near a hundred different sweetmeats, principally com¬ 
posed of sugar, molasses, flower, and spices. Except the cocoa-nut, they never use 
fruit in sweetmeats. The Bengalees, if their circumstances admit of such an indul¬ 
gence, eat large quantities of sweetmeats every day, and give them to their children 
to the injury of their health. At weddings, shraddhu*, and at almost every religious ce¬ 
remony, sweetmeats are eaten in large quantities: the master of a feast is praised, 
in proportion to the quantity of sweetmeats offered to the image. If a market¬ 
place contain a hundred shops, twelve or fifteen of them w ill belong to confectioners. 
These sweet tilings, however, arc not very delicate, if compared with those made 
in Europe. Some persons of this east are farmers, merchants, servants, &c. A 
degree of wealth is acquired by a few, and many are able to read the popular tales 
and poems in Bengalee. 

9th Class. Fjrom a slioodra and a female kshhtriyn arose the Koombhukarfls, or 
potters, who make a considerable variety of earthen ware, plaister houses with clay, 
also make bricks, tiles, spoul«, balustrades, and those images, which, after having 
been worshipped certain days, arc thrown into the rivers or pools; as well as a iium- ’ 
bCr of playthings, as birds, horses, gods, coaches^ and elephants, which are painted 
or gilt. Bricks, which are also made by otherca?ts, are sold atone roopeetwelve 
anas, or two roopees, the thousand; but they are not so good as those made in Eng¬ 
land. The brick-kilns assume a pyramidical form; a moderate kiln contains about 
two hundred thousand bricks, The potters also dig wells, and make the round pota 
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with which they are cased,* the edges of which lap over each other, and form a so¬ 
lid wall of pots, far more compact than any brick work, and descending, in some in¬ 
stances, one hundred and fifty cubits below the surface of the earth. Each pot is 
about two inches thick, and a foot deep. 

Many articles made by the Hindoo potters resemble the coarse earthen ware used 
by the poor in England. They do not glaze their common pots; nor have they 
any thing like porcelain, or the white, jugs or basons of England; all their wares be¬ 
ing made of brown clay, to which they give a lighter or darker colour iu baking. The 
potter sells his wares in the market, scarcely ever at his own house. A few of the 
potters are men of some property; and many can read the popular stories in Ben¬ 
galee. 


lOfft Class. From a slioodru and a female kshutriyn arose the Tatees, or weavers, 
the six divisions of whom have no intercourse so as to visit or intermarry with ogch 
other. These shoodrus are numerous in Bengal, yet, except in their own business, 
they are said to be very ignorant. Their loom is in substance the same as the Eng¬ 
lish, though much more simple and imperfect. They lay the frame almost on tha 
ground, and sitting with their feet hanging down in a hole cut in the earth, they car¬ 
ry on their work. 

Women ofal] casts prepare the cotton-thread for the weaver, spinning the thread 
on a picceofwire, or a very tlfin rod of polished iron, with a ball of clay at one end; 
this they turn round with the left hand, and supply the cotton with the right. The 
thread is then wound upon a stick, or pole, and sold to the merchants or weavers. 
For the coarser thread, the women make use of a wheel very similar to that of the 
Ehgliali i spinster, though upon a smaller construction. The mother of a family, in 
some instances, will procure as much as from seven to ten shillings a month by spin¬ 
ning cotton. v V . 

* V 

t • 'flu? BmptCei httT* no pumpi, and cunuijiiratly procar* (heir driuking water almoit wholly from pool* 
OrtUcty; fry wall) protfuca food water. 
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The coarse cloths worn by the natives are made in almost every village; the bet¬ 
ter sorts, in the neighbourhood of Sl»antee»poorn, Goorupu, Huree-palfi, Vfirahu- 
nngfirb, Chumlrn-hona, Dhaka, Rsybul-hata, Kribhnu-devu-pooro,Ksheerupaee, Ra- 
dba*u%ur<i, Hfliikoochee, and liticlu. 

The Hon. Company have factories at Sbantee-pooru, Perooa, DjrUTohata, Ksheera- 
paee, Radha-nuguru, Ghatala, Dhaka, Maldii, Jtingec,pooni 3 Rajomuhol, Ileielu, 
Jp|6K»*koochoe, Nnddivs, Ramii-pooru, Boy alivn, Sonar*ga, Chundru-koaa, and Veer- 
Jjhobiwe*,'where advances arc made to tho weavers, who, in a gnen time, produce 
clpths aroOrding*o order. At the Dhaka factory, some yoars ago, cloths to the va¬ 
lue Of eighty lacks of roopees wei e btought by the Cpmpany in one year.* At Shantee- 
poorij, I am .informed, the pm chase#, in some years, amount to twelve or fifteen 
tacks; at Maldu to nearly the same sum, and at other places to six or twelve lacks. 

I give jjltMc amounts from bare report. 

r 

Bengalee merchants hate numerous cloth factories in different parts of the coun- 

* t 

tr\; and gome pmploy annually 20 000, other- 50/100, others a lack, and others two 

or three lacks, of roopocs, in the piirchase of cloths. , 

» 

4 

At Shantee-pooru and Dh..k». mn»Uns are made n 'i>b sell at a hundred rnopees 
a piece. The ingenuity of the Hindoos in this branch of manufacture is wonderful. 
Persons with whom I hate conversed on thm subject say, ‘that at two places in Rea* 
gal, Sonar-ga and Vikrum-pooru, muslins are made bv a few families so exceeding-, 
ly fine, that four months are required to weas e one piece, w Inch sells at four or Are 
hundred roopees. When this muslin is laid on the grass, and the dew has fallen 
upon it, it i# no Ion ,ei I’l-cermbk*. 

At Rdloochiuu. near Moorihndubnd, llankoofa,'nnd other places, silks are made, 
and sold to the Company and to private mcrch <nts. The silk-weavers arc, in a great 
measure, a distinct body from the cloth-weavers. 


* Thin fact w»t mentioned to me by a gentlemaain the service, but the exact year I do not reamiMr. 
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Blankets are made in Bengal, and sold at a roopee each; but they are very course 
and thin. Indeed, the wool, or rather hair, which grows on the Bengal sheep, is 
so short and coarse, that a warm garment can scarcely be manufactured from it. 

Ailiick cloth, called tnsurii, is made from the web of the gooleo insect in the dis¬ 
trict of VtserhhSomee, -&c. 

The cloths worn by the natives arc called shares, (women's dresses) yarn, dhootpe, 
oorliancc, pagnree, (turban), t’hetee, &c. This last sort is worn by widows alone. 
It is pertbctly white, whereas the cloth worn by married women has always attached 
to it aborder of blue, red, or some other colour. 

The cloths exported are, three sorts of inolmul, four sorts of rj'iy unnsookhn, tii- 
rumdann, Lhasa, siirvulec, guru, pat mice, bhagil!] ooree, dhuhaee, jamdann, dwoo- 
riya, chaikhana, roouiiiJii, \andipotu, palungpo h kshurinutoe, long cloth, doosoo- 
tee, tjliata, boolboolch ' mi, chit, giiadeyu, banar isec, bootidaru, sooplnrphdnee, 
tarltor’,kalagila, ksheetus'inkre, karadliaree, kootneo, <-hooshee, difiulv, baft.i, Sec. 

Cotton piece goods, says the author of Remarks on the Husbandry and Internal 
Commerce of Bengal^ are the staple manufacture of India. The various «orts, 
fabricated in different provinces, from (he north of Ilindoost’hami to the southern 
extremity of the peninsula, nre too numerous for an ample description of them in 
this place. Arapidsketch must here suffice. It will serve to comey some notion 
of the vorloiU manufactures distributed through the districts of Bengal and the ad¬ 
jacent provinces : Plain mualins, distinguished by various names according to the 
fine lies sand to the closeness of their texture, as u ell as flow ered, striped, or chrypier- 
ed uidshnfi, denominated from their pplteriis, are fabricated chiefly in the province 
of Dhaka. The manufacture of the finest sorts of tlun muslin is almost confined to 
that province: other kind*, wove more closely, are fabricated on the western side of 
the Delta *$f the Ganges; and a different sort, distinguished by a more rigid texture, 
doc# Ub( ,Seein to be limited to particular districts. Coarse muslins, in the shape of 
turbans, handkerchiefs, &c. are made in almost every ^ovince; and the northern 
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parti of Benares afford both plain and flowered muslins, which are not ill adapted 
to common uses, though incapable of sustaining any competition with the beautiful 
/and inimitable fabrics of Dliaku. Under the general appellation of calicoes, are in* 
eluded various sorts of cloth, to which no English names Lave been affixed. They 
are for the most part known in Europe by their Indian denominations. Khasas 
are fabricated in ttmt part of Bengal which is situated north of the Ganges, between 
the Mohanunda and Ichamutee rivers. Cloths, nearly similar in quality, and bearing 
,t|Ht |an»ename, are made near Tanda, in the vizir's dominions. Baftas are manu¬ 
factured in. the soutbweBt corner of Bengal, near Lfikehutjje-pooru; and again, on the 

! ,4 ' 

western frontierofBenares, in the neighbourhood of Allahabad; undalso in the 
province of Vdhar and in some other districts. Sana? are the chief fabric of Oris* 
sa; some are made in the districts of M6dine5-poorfi; more are imported from the 
contiguous, dominions of the Manhattan. A similar cloth, under the same denomi¬ 
nation^ is wrought in jthe eastern parts of the province of Benares. Garhas are the 
njan$tiacture:of Veerbhoomec; still coarser cloths, denominated gezis and gezinas, 

i „ * ?, ■V M 4 * ‘ 

are wove in almost every district, but especially in the Dooah. Other sorts of cloth, 
the names of which would be less familiar to an English reader, fire found in various 
districts. It would be superfluous to complete the enumeration. Packthread is wove 
into sackcloth in many places; end, especially, on the northern frontier of Bengal 
proper; it is there employed as cloathing, by the mountaineers. A sort bf canvas is 
made from cotton in the neighbourhood of Patna and of Chatiga; and flannel well 
wove hut ill fulled, is wrought at Patna and some other places. Blankets are made 
every where for common use. A coarse cotton cloth, dyedred with cheap materi* 
•Is, is very generally used : it is chiefly manufactured in the middle of the Oooab. 
Other sorts, dyed of various colours, but especially blue, are prepared for inland 
commerce, and for exportation by sea. Both fine and coarse calicoes receive a to¬ 
pical dying, with permanent and with fugitive coloursj for common use, as well as 
for exportation. The province of Benares, the city of Patnf, and the neighbour¬ 
hood of Calcutta, are the principal seats of this manufacture; concerning which we 
cannot omit to remark, that the making of chintz appears to be an original art in In- 

S', ^ \ ’ - • > 

din, lone since invented, and brought to so great a pitch of excellency, that the in¬ 
genuity of artists in Europe has hitherto added little improvement, but in the supe* 
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rior elegance of the patterns.—The arts of Europe, on the other hand, have been 
imitated in India, but without complete success; and some of the more ancient ma¬ 
nufactures of the country are analogous to those, which have been now introduced 
from Europe. We allude to several sorts of cotton cloth. Dimities of various kinds 
and patterns, and cloths resembling diaper and damask-linen, are now made at Dha¬ 
ka, Patna, Tanda, and many other places.—The neighbourhood of Moorshudhbad 
is the chief seat of the manufacture of wove silk : tafeta, both plain and flowered, 
and many other sorts for inland commerce and for exportation, are made there, 
more abundantly than at any other place where silk is wove. Tissues, brocades, 
and ornamented gauzes are the manufacture of Benares. Plain gauzes, adapted to 
the uses of the country, are wove in the western and southern corner of Bengal. The 
weaving of mixed goods, made with silk and cotton, flourishes chiefly at Malda, at 
Bhiignlu-poorii, and at some towns in the province of Burdwan. Filature silk, 
which may bo considered as in an intermediate state, between the infancy of raw 
produce, and the maturity of manufacture, lias been already noticed. A consider¬ 
able quantity is exported to the western parts of India ; ami much is sold at Mirza- 
poorti, a principal mart of Benares, and passes thence to the Marhatta dominions, 
and the centrical parts of lliiuloost’hanii. The loser, or wild silk, is procured ill 
abundance from countries bordering on Bengal, and from some provinces included 
within its limits. The wild silk worms are there fonud on severat sorts of trees, 
which are common in the forests of Sylhet, Asam, and Dekhin. The cones are 
large, blit sparingly covered with silks. In colour and lustre too, the silk is far in¬ 
ferior to that of the domesticated insect. But its cheapness renders it useful iu the 
fabrication of coarse silks. The importation of it may be increased by encourage¬ 
ment ; and a very large quantity may be exported in the raw state, at a very moderate 
rate. It might be used in Europe lor the preparation of silk goods; and, mixed with 
wool or cotton, might form, as it now does in India, a beautiful and acceptable rna- 
nofacturc.* 

1 HA Clast. From a slioodra and a female kshntriyu arose the Kiirmukaras, or black* 

• l hope the author wiM excuse the alteration, mode m the wiiting of the names in this article. 

M 
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.smiths, who are not very numerous: in populous villages there may be two or three 
families, hut in sum 3 districts six or eight villages contain scarcely more than one. 
sjjhder the superintendance of a European, the Bengal blacksmith becomes a good 
Workman, but every thing which is the offspring of his own genius alone, is clumsy and 
badly finished. Amongst other articles, he makes arrows, bill-hooks, the spade.hoe, 
the axe,the fawner's weeding knife, the plough-share, the sickle, a hook to lift up the 
corn while the oxen are treading it out; as well as nails, locks, keys, knives, chains, 
scissarS, razors, cooking utensils, builders’ an 1 joiners’ tools, instruments of war, &c. 
Very few of these shoodrus are able to rehd. 

t •> 1 ' 

' l%0i Clast. From a voishyaandafemaleksliatriynarose the Magudhus, viz. per* 

sons employed near the king to awake him in the morning, by announcing the hour, 

" ■ m . 

describing the beauties of the morning, lucky omens, and the evils of sloth ; repeating 

the names of the gods, &c. They likewise precede the king in his journies, an¬ 
nouncing his approach to the inhabitants of the towns and villages through which lie 
is to pass.* ' t 

13 ih Class. From a kshhtriyu and a -female bramhnn arose the Malakariis, or sell¬ 
ers ofjtowers. They prepare the wedding crown for the bridegroom, as well as the 
lamps and the artificial flowers carried in the marriage procession,t The mala- 

kariis also make gun-powder and fire-works; work in gardens; sell flowers to the 
bramhuns for worship,{ and to others as ornaments for the neck, &c. 

1 lift, 1 5th, end 16th Classes. From a kshutriyu and a female bramhun arose the 

* Another cast of people go two or three d.i vs’ journey before (be king, nnd command the inhabitants to 
‘ clear and repair the ways; a very necessary Hep this in n country where there are no public roads. “ Prepare 
, yc the way of the Lord, make his path- straight. livery volley shall he filled, and every mountain nnd bill 
~ (hail he brought low; am! the crooked shall be made straight, and the rough ways shall be made smooth.” ' 

+ This crown isprineipnlly made with the stalk of n species of milliftgtonin, covered with ornaments, and paint 
ed with various eoiourv; the lamps are made of talk mineral, and the Sowers, of miUiogtohla painted: they an 
fixed on rods. ■ » 

'■ - •' * '* 1 

J Flo" rr-, to be presented to images, arc nlso plucked from the trees by the worshipper, or by his wife 
or children, or servants. Persons plucking these Sowers, or carrying them to temples, in mull baskets, ma; 
be constantly then in a morning as Uie t traveller passes along. 
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K.otus, or chart otet rs, and from a voishyu and a female sloudrn, the Tilees, and 
Tanibuolees, or shop-keepers. The latter cultivate and sell the pawn leaf.* 

t 

1 1th Class. From a kayost’hn and a female voishyu arose the Tukshnkiis, or joiners. 
The Hindoo joiners make gods, bedsteads, window frames, doors,boxes, seats, pillars 
for bouses, &c. They also delineate idol figures on boards, and sometimes {mint 
the image; some engage in masonry.. Formerly the Hindoo joiners had neither rule, 
compass, nor even a gimblel, nor indeed did the most skilful possess more than ten 
articles of what composes a joiner’s chest of tools; but they have now added a num- 
her, and, under the supcrinteudnnre of a European, are able to execute very superi¬ 
or work. In some villages, several families of joiners, in ten others, perhaps, not 
two individuals of this cast, are to be found. The carpenters are in general extreme¬ 
ly ignoiuut; very few are able to read. 


.1 S//t Class. From the same casts sprang the Kijukns, or washermen. The Hin¬ 
doo washerman was fornuilt rnnrquaiuirri with the use cf snap: he still make*a 
wash with the urine of cows, or the ashes of the plantain, ornfthcargcmonc mexicana. 
lie does not rub the doth lu-twixt his hands like theKnglish washerwoman,l,nt after it 
has been steeped in the wash, and boiled, he dips it repeatedly in water, and beats it on 
a board, which is generally placed by the side of a pool. He formerly knew nothing 
of ironing, clear-starching, or calendering; and he continues the practise of beating 
the clothes of the natives, after thry are washed and dried, with a heavy mallet. 

* .No prutmi need l)i- told, that tin* use of the bellr-nul, wilb lime, the irnvesnf tlie belli' vine, and the inspis¬ 
sated juirc of a specie, of minion, is universal throughout Judin. At mini satiety of the betlc-mit, which u 
much 10 Iter than the common sorl, is rhrwcd Singly ior with cardamoms, spice. 01 tohncco; or with ihc nine 
things which were first mentioned, but loose instead of being « rapped up in ihc belle leaver. The ciim- 

, won arCca nut is the produce of Bengal j plantations nf that brmiiilul palm tiee are common throughout Ilia, 
lower part* of this province, and the nut it no Inconsidemhle object of inland rouunerre. The mimosa e'hndir 
(or catechu, if this barbarous name must be retained,! grows wild in almost every foiest throughout India. IHr 
inspi-Njued juice (absurdly culled terra jgponica) Isau import fiom ill cultivated districts into those which are 
better inhabited, and need not therefore be noticed in thi- place. ’1 he brtlc vine ( a sprriea of pepper) is cul¬ 

tivated! throughout India •, nnil its leaves nrc seldom transported to mtj considerable distance from the piece of 
heir growth s covered vineyards containing this plant, or nriiftciul mounds on which they have formerly stood, 
are to be seen in the precincts of almost every town nr populous v illase. The culture is laborious, and is mostly 
tilt separate occupation ofa particular tribe.— Mr. Cokbrooks. 

M2 
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Europeans employ these men as servants, or pay them a stipulated price, from half 

crown to five shillings the hundred. They are very dishonest; frequently steal¬ 
ing or changing the clothes with which they are entrusted. The ^Hindoo women 

* * ' , r ^ •: 1 ^ v 

* do not even wash the-clothes of their own families. 

19th Clots. Prom a voidynand a female voishyu sprung the Swarnukariis, or > 
goldsmiths. ' The principal articles wrought by this cast are images, uteasils for 
worship, ornaments, and sundry dishes, cups* &c.used at meals. Gold and silver 
ornaments* are very much worn by Hindoos of both sexes ; even persons in the low¬ 
est circumstances, in large towns, wear gold orsilver rings on their fingers. The 
work of the swurhakaros is very imperfectly finished., , For very plain work, tliey 
charge one ana, for superior work two, three, or four anas, upon the weight of a 
roopee. They are charged, even by the shastriis, with a strong propensity to com¬ 
mit frauds, by'mixing inferior metals with silver or gold. , Raja Krishnu-Chfirdrp- 
Rayo cut off the hands of a goldsmith, who had mixed inferior metals in a golden 
image of Doorga; but afterwards, for his dexterity, granted him and his heirs an an¬ 
nual pension of a thousand roopees. - > . ' 

20th Class. . From the Rame casts sprung the Soovornii-bunikiis, who are chief¬ 
ly money-changers, though allied bunkers. The private property of two or three 
native bankers in Calcutta, it is said, amounts to not less than a million of roopee* 
each; they have agents all over the country, through whom they carry on business, 
allowing ten per cent, interest on money. They buy and si'll old gold and silver ; 
also the shells (kourees) used as money; and examine the value of wrought gold 
and silver. , Some persons of this cast are employed by merchants and others, to 
detect counterfeit money. 

.; 4 ’ t ', 

v Each roopee contains in silver the value of fourteen anas, two anas being added 
for the expence of coining. Counterfeit roopees df the same weight as the current 

.e • *, ' t. • *■ , * 

* The fear of thieves was so .great under the native governments, that persons were afraid of writring cosily 
ornaments, and often buried their property, in a brass or an earthen ptilt, in the earth: adding a fork of hair, a 
broken knarco or two, and tome ashes, as a charm to secure if from t)us grasp of the messcugers of Koovcru, the 
god of richp* »—in oilier words, they /eared Hurt their oumcod vnvld plunder thiir kiuaci! . 
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one are found in circulation; the persons issuing them, coin at less expence than at 
two anas the roopee. These bnnikiis stand charged with almost the same propensi¬ 
ty to commit frauds as the goldsmiths : some of them hove, from the lowest state of 
poverty, raised themselves to the possession of immense wealth, several of the rich-' 
est Hindoos in Calcutta belonging to this cast. 

21rt Class. From a gopu and a female voishyn arose the Toilukaras, or oilme «, 
who prepare the oil, as well as sell it. They purchase the seeds, from which they 
prepare, in the mill erected in a straw house adjoining to their own, five kinds of oil..... 
'Die oilmen are generally poor and ignorant: a few have acquired a trifliug patrimo¬ 
ny. The Hindoos use only oil latnps in their houses, knowing nothing of the use of 
candles.* t 

22 ,Z Class. From the same casts sprung the Ahheeriis, or milk-racy. Several 
other casts sell milk, but these are the persons to whom this ymploynpent properly . 

V l 

belongs. They are very illiterate. , 

■. ' / i 

' ■ > ■ 

The common T1 iruloo cow seldom gives more than about^aquart tjf milk at a time, 
which is sold for two-pruce. The milkman who depends'wWofly in-his'business, 
keeps a number of cows, and feeds them in the house with broken rice, rice straw, 
mustard seed from which the oil has been extracted, &c. jle very rarely sends them 
out to graze.* The men milk the cows, cut. the straw, and feed them; the women 
gather the dung, and dry it in cakes for fuel, and it is actually sold.in the market as 
fuel. The milkman also sells the urine of cows to washermen; he likewise sells curds, 
whey, and clarified butter.}: A good milch-cow is worth sixteen or twenty Voopecs; 
a bullock, six. For an account of the worship of the cow, see the succeeding volume. 

* Among theinanydomestic conveniencies introduced union- civilized nations, of which I lie poorer Hindoo, • 

. know untlnng, may be reckoned, chain, tables, couches, knives and forks, spoons, plates, di»hes, almost all the 
apparatus of a cook-room, pins, buttons, buckles, needles, soap, stockings, lints, &c. &c. The poor have on¬ 
ly one garment, and that a mere shred of cloth i three parts of the male population never wear shoes; modest 
women never wear them. The value of all thehousiinld furniture of a common Hindoo day-labourer will not 
amount to more than ten or twelve shillings. , 

4 To obtain food for hones, grass is cut tip even by the roots. 

} Stale butter, made hot over the fire, to prevent Hi becoming more raecid. 
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23d Class. From a gopti and a female Jioodrii urose the Dliavurus, or fishermen. 
Several casts follow this employ ment, and use a variety of nets: some of them very 
large, requiring two boats to spread them out, and take them uj^j,ithey frequently 
go on the water at nightjJfiojjing for more success than in'(he dttjjC, Many persons 
obtain very large sums of money by forming pools, brooks, Jakes, &c, as, after the 
rivers attain* certainheight,’these pieces ofwater arc crowded with fish. „ Almost 
all the Hindoos eat fish with their rice, though some voUhnimis, and very religious 
persons, abstain even from fish. In a boiled state,fish was formerly offered to the 
gods, and reckoned among the bloody sacrifices. The fishermen are very hardy, 
sustaining, in a surprizing manner, exposure to a burning sun in the day, and to the 
night dews, when lying almost naked on their boats; they are very industrious, but 
ctpitmue ppqr and illiterate. The wives of the fishermen, laying aside all the natur¬ 
al timidity of the Hindoo female, fell the fish in the market,and approach a consider¬ 
able way towards their sifters of Billingsgate. . 

■H- ' l ■ ■■ ** ■ s ’ ■ 

i 24 th Class. From the same casts sprung the Slioundikds, or disti/hrs, who make 
several kinds of arrack, the most common ofwhich is called dhciioo; and the princi¬ 
pal ingredients in which are rice, molasses, water, and spices. These spices are 
said lo be made by certain druggists, in the district of Burdwan, from the roots of 
one hundred and twenty-six different plants. The distillers place 801b. of rice, 
md the same quantity of molasses and spices, in a jar containing 1601b. of water; and 
dose the mouth of the jar with clay, to prevent the entrance of the external air; in 
this state it continues, in the hot weather, five or six days, and in the cold weather, 
right or ten. ‘After this, the liqour is carried to the still, which, like every other 
trticle of Hindoo mechanism, is extremely simple, and even clumsy : the earthen pan 
:ontamingthe liquor is placed on the fire, arid its month covered with another pan, 
ind the crevices closed with clay. In the pan which serves fbr the cover; two 

nctsions are made, in which are inserted two Wriboo pipes, for conducting the steam 
nto two pans placed beneath, and into which the other ends of the pipes are inserted. 
The latter pans rest on* board which it placed on a large earthen vessel full ofwa- 
er, and this water a person continues to throw on the pans to Condense the steam 
? rom tie above ingredients, 401b. of arraack are made, but the distillers dilute it with 
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a considerable quantity of water. Tbe price is about two-pence the quart: 
persons drink four quarts without intoxication. Should the liquor prove too weak, 
the distiller steeps ,in it some leaves of the juyfipalu. Another kind of arrack is 
called mat ichooru, in which the ingredients are, 20lb. of rice; 801b. of molasses; 
1601b. of water, and 180 balls of spices. The name of another kind isdoyasta, the 
ingredients of which are nearly tbe saute as those of the last mentioned. .Another 
kind of spirit, called panchee, is made with fried rice, spices and water; the ingre¬ 
dients are not put into the still, but arc merely placed in the s,un in a wide pan, and 
drawn out when wanted. Other kinds of spirits, as kunftda, narangee, yatavee, 
kavavno, arntanee, golapo, aravoo, and mnjmu, are prepared by theliindoo distil¬ 
ler, who also makes anise-seed wafer. The distillers also make a liquor, w hich they 
call rum,’with molasses, the juice of the tain tree, and the bark of the vabida ; and 
the proportion of each article is, of molasses 1601b. (he same quantify of the talii 
juice, and 201b. of the bark. This rum is distilled in copper vessels, the earthen 
ones giving it an offensive smell. , v 

2!>th Class. From a malakaVu and a female shoodru arose the Natus, or danerrs ; 
but there are at present none of this castin Bengal. The dancing at the Hindoo 
festivals is performed partly by Mnsulmans, and partly by different casts of Hin¬ 
doos, who mix singing with dancing; the Hindoo women who dance before the idols 
nre of different casts, collected from houses of ill-fame; at the entertainments called 
3 atrii, different casts dance and sing. The feelings of the Hindoos are exceedingly 
shocked at seeing English ladies degrading themselves (as they call it) into dancing 
girls. , 

2 Gfh Class. From a shoodrii and a female bramhiln arose the Chandalus, who are 
chiefly employed as fishermen or day-labourers. 

27 th Class. From a shoodru and a kshfltriyu female arose the Churmhkarns, or 
shoe-makers. This despised cast makes shoes from different skins, and even from 
that . f the cow, which are sold for four-pence or six-pence a pair; a better kind, 
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which will last two years, for one shilling and six-pence. Several kinds of gilt and 
ornamented shoes are brought for sale from the upper provinces into Bengal; these 
cost as much as from three to forty roopecs a pair. The shoe-makers are aUo em¬ 
ployed as musicians at weddings, feasts, and religions ceremonies; the horrid din 
of their music reminds a .European, that these men have been used to no sound ex¬ 
cept that of the hammer on the lap-stone. 

88 th Class. From a rBjfikfi and a female \ oishyu spi ung the Patunees, or ferrymen, 
who are much employed ui Bengal, where thcie are so few bridges (there are none 
over large rivers.) In some places, the ferry boats are Anirhcrowded, and in stormy 
weather they frequently upset, when multitudes parish: this is particularly the case 
near Calcutta, where the current is \ery rapid. 

2 9th Class. From an oilman and a voishvft female arose the Dolavahees; per¬ 

sons employed as fishermen, palanqueen bearets, See. 

, ‘i > 

30 Ih to the SSlh Class. From a Magiidhu and a female snooai n arose me lUains, 
another class of fishtrmcn. From a shSodru and a fbwale ksliutriyn ai use the Chasa- 
"koivartfis who are employed in agriculture. Fioni a \01sl13iiand a female kbhiitriyu 
arose the Gopn*, a class of milkmen. T rom a bramhuu and a temale bhoSdrn arose the 
Varooees, sellers of the panh leaf. Fiom a Malakarn and a temale slioodi 1 ai ose the 
Shavnkns. From a Magiidhu and a female slioodi 11 arose the Shikaiees, or hnntns. 
From a goldsmith and a female a oishy ii ai o«o tin* AI uliigrali’es, or s Keepers. 'From 
the same casts also sprung the Kournvns. 1 tom a shoe-maker and a female voisbvu 
arose the Tukshunns. 

* 

S 9th Class. From a dheevii and a female slioSdra arose the Mullus, or snnle- 

calchersy and quick-doctors. They carry snakes in baskets as ■ shew, and, having 
taken out their poisonous fangs, play with them b.-fbre the spectators, rCceu ing their 
bite on their arms, folding them round their necks, 5 fcc at which timet, they use mu¬ 
sical instruments; but there does not appear to be any instances of serpents being 
affected by music, though many Hindoo* believe, that tljey can be drdwn out of 
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their holes by the power of charms, or incantations; and perhaps the Psalmist al« 
hides to a similar opinion, when he says of the wicked, “ they are like the deaf ad¬ 
der, that stoppeth her eat, which will not hearken to the voice ofthe charmer, charm¬ 
ing never so wisely.” 

40/A Class. From a man named Deviiln (brought into Bengal by the bird Guroorti!) 
and a female voishyu, arose the Giinukus, and Badyu-karus. The former wear the 
poita, and are. called Ooivognu bramhuiis; the latter are miserable musicians, who 
also make dilferent kinds of mats. 

To a people who.use no chairs, and few bedsteads, mats are very necessary: and 
a number are made in Bengal. The name of the most inferior mat is chanch, which 
is made from the grass khtlree,* and is three cubits and a half long, and two cubits 
and a half broad; it is sold for about two-pence. A coarse mat, called jhentula, is 
made from the grass mcliya,t and sold for eight anas. The diinnas, made from the 
reed arundo tibialis, are used to sit and sleep upon, as well as to inclose the sides 
and ends of the houses of the poor, twenty or thirty of which are sold for a roo- 
pee. Oranother sort, called moula, five cubits long and three and a half wide, and 
made from the above reed cut into small threads, eight, nine, or ten, are sold for a 
roopee. Another kind, used to sit and sleep upon, is made from the grass kuclik’icliiy a; 
thirty-two of which, four cubits long and two broad, are sold for a roopee. Six¬ 
teen mats of nearly the same dimensions as the lust, made from the grass mcliya,are 
sold for a roopee. Valandiya, a mat made at a village of this name, is very mur'd us¬ 
ed bv the natives to sit and sleep upon : eight of them are sold for the roopee. An¬ 
other kind, called katee, five cubits long and three broad, made from the grass p: - 
tee, sells at half a roopee the pair; superior kinds are sold at one, two, three, four, 
five, six, and even eight roopoes the pair. From the rough gross hogSlaf another 
kind of mat is made, sixty of which are sold for a roopee. From the leaves of the 
date and of the fen palm,$ mats are made, sixteen of which are sold for a roopge. 
A very strong mat for floors, which will last many years, is made with split cunes.|| 

* Sarcharnm faacan. + Cypertn ioundatui. t Typta elephant*. $ Bonuui fiabciliformis. 

| Culumut roiaoj. 


N 
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A sacred mat, used in worship, is made of the grass kasha,* and sold at different 
prices, from a penny to one roopee each. Another kind, the shSetalupatees,+ laid on 

I * 

beds or conches on account of their coolness, are sold from pne roopee to five each. 

4lst Class. From ktng Venu, in a miraculous maimer, sprung the Ml^clius, Poo- 

liudus, Pookkushus, Khnsna, YuVhnas, Soukshmtls, Kamboj&s, Shuvnrus, and Khu- 

rus. AU Europeans tr$ branded, with the name of Mldehu, which word, according 

to the pooranhs, denotes persons who despise the gods, and partake of forbidden food; 

of, in other words, persons whose manners difler from those of the Hindoos. The 

Musilraans are called Yuvuiius.± 

* ‘ 

i 

Tjtc Hindoos generally speak of thirty-six casts ofshoodrlis ; but those here col* 
lected,'from one <of the smritees, amount to nearly fifty; and the names of several 
more might have been added. 

Remarks on the effects of the Cast. —The* Hindoo shastrus bear, the most evident 
proofs, that the rounders of this system must have been men who designed to deify 
thetnselves. We can scarcely suppose that the system originated with a monarch, 
for he would not have placed the regal power beneath that of the priesthood; it could 
only spring from a number of proud ascetics, who, howe\ er, were far from being sin¬ 
cere'in their rejection of secular affairs, as they secured to their own order all the 
frealth and honours of the cpunti v, together with the service of the other three or¬ 
ders. Agreeably to this plan, the par»onsof the first order were to be worshipped 
a; gods; all the duties of the second concentrated m this, they were to protect the 
bramhuns; the third was to acquire wealth for them, and the fourth to perform their 
menial service: the rules for these orders were so fixed, that though the higher or¬ 
ders might sink into the lower, the hitter could never rise, except in ap other birth. 

The institution of the cast, so far from haying contributed to the happiness of 
society, lias been otif f>f its greatest scourges. It is the formation of artificial Orders, 

independently of merit or demerit, dooming nine tenths of the people, even before 

*1 * ■ * * *. 

* S.>c'h*rnm ipoi)»nrum. 1 Tlidliu ihcfiotvma. } Tfct IIimlou»f*j, <|ib. (ruin a M,;< ; of hi is nun* 
the Mu litumuj are* U wc.id ilf.. 
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birth, (a a staled' mental and bodily degradation, in which they are for ever shut ou' 
from all the learning and honours ofthe country. 

The distinctions of rank in Europe are founded upon civic merit or learning, ant 
answer very important ends in the social union;but this system commences with an ac 
of the most consummate injustice that was ever perpetrated; binds in chains of ada¬ 
mant nine-tenths ofthe people; debars them lor ever from all access to a higher state, 
whatever their merits may be: puts a lock upon the whole intellect of three of the 
four orders, and branding their very birth with infamy, and rivetting tlieir chains fin 
ever, says to millions and millions of mankind, “ You proceeded from the feet ol 
Brum ha; you were created for servitude.” 

Some persons have thought that the cast, as it respected mechanical employments, 
must be advantageous, since, by confining the members of one family to one trade, it 
secured improvement. Actual experience, however, completely disproves this theory, 
for Hindoo mechanics never introduce a new article of trade, nor improve an.old 
one. 1 know, that improvements have been made under the inspection of Europeans, 
but these do not enter into the argument. For native use, the same cloths, the same 
earthen, brass, iron, and other utensils, the same gold and silver ornaments, in 
use from time immemorial, unimproved, are in use at this day. But, if these mecha¬ 
nical employments had been thrown open to all ranks, who can say what advances 
might not have been made in improvement ? Those who are acquainted with the 
effects of European skill and taste on the artists of Bengal, can sen very plainly an 
amazing change for the better: the native goldsmiths, joiners, smiths, shoe-makers, 
See. under the superintendence of Europeans, produce work little inferior to that im¬ 
ported from Europe. •' 

' 1 ' r f . -'t ' •'/ 

But not only is the cast contrary to every principle of justice and policy; it is re¬ 
pugnant to every feeling of benevolence. The social circle is almost invariably com¬ 
posed of persons of the same cast, to the careful exclusion of others, . It arms one 
class of men against another; it gives rise to the greatest degree of pride and apa- 
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lliy. It forms a sufficient excuse for not doing an act of benevolence toward* anotli 

that he is not of the same cast; nay, a man dy ing with thirst will not accept of a cool¬ 
ing draught of water from the hands or the cup of a person of a lower cast. 1 knew a 
kayust’hfi, whose son had rejected the cast, seek an asylum at his son’s house just before 
death; yet so strong were the prejudices of cast, that the old man would not eat from 
the hands of his own son, but crawled on his hands and knees to the house of a neigh¬ 
bour, and received food from entire stranger*, rathcripthau fi om his own child, though 
he was then on the brink of that world, where all casts are resolved into those of th 
righteous and the wicked. If a shoodiu enter the cook-room of a bramhiin, the lat¬ 
ter throws away all his earthen vessels as defiled; nay the very touch of a sboodru 
makes a bramhun unclean, and compels him to bathe„in order to wash away the stain. 
On the other band, in the spirit of revenge, the toorus, a class of sboodrils, consider 
their houses defiled, and throwaway their cooking utensils, if a bramhnn visit them, 
but they do net thus treat even a Mfisiilpian. The keybs, another cast of sboodms, also 
throw away their cooking vessels if a bramhun comp upon their boat. In short, the 
cast murders "all the social and benevolent feeling*; and shuts up the heart of man 
against man in a manner unknown even amongst the most savage tribes. The apa- 
Jthy of the Hindoos has beep noticed by all wHp are acquainted with their charac¬ 
ter : when a boat sinks in a storm on tbe Ganges, and persons are seen floating or 
sinking all around, the Hindoos in tho*e boats which may remain by the side of the 
, riv^r, or in those passing by at the time, look on with peifect indifference, pci haps 
without moving aii oar for the lesctie of those who are actually perishing. 

Whatjs the crime for which a person frequently forfeits lii* cast, and becomes an 
outcast, and an exile for ever? Pci haps he has been found eating with a virtuou* 
friend; or, he has embraced the religion of lus conscience; or, be has visited other 
countries on business, and has been compelled, by the nature of his situation, to eat 
load not cooked by persons Of his own cast. Foi these, or other reasons, the casl 
proscribes him hui father’s house, and if his.mothc, consent to talk with him, it must 
be by stealth, or at a distance from the place which was once his home, into which 
lie must never ipore enter. Hence the cast converts hospitality, friendship, 1 and the 
de&i^e to vjsik %ejgb realms,dnto crimes, and inflicts on the offender, in $o§» npeea 
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a punishment worse than death itself. Ghfmushyamii, a bramhnn, abont thirty-five 
_ars ago, went to England, and lost his rank. Gokooln, another bramhnn, about the 
same time, went to Madras, and was renounced by his relations; but, after incurring 
some expense in feasting bramhiins, he Regained his cast. In the year 1808, a black¬ 
smith, of Seraropore, returned from Madras, and was disowned by his friends, but after 
expending two thousand roopees amongst the bramhuns, he was restored to his family. 
In the year 1801, the mother 8t Kalee-prusad-ghoshh, a rich kayust’hu, of Benares, 
who had lost cast by intercourse with Moshlmans, and was called a peer-alee,* died. 
KalSe-priisad was much concerned about presenting the offerings to the manes, and, 
after much intreaty and promise of rewards, at last prevailed upon eleven bramhuns 
to perform the ceremonies in the night. A persen jvho had a dispute with these 
bramhiins informed against them, and they were immediately abandoned by their 
friends. After waiting several days in vain, hoping that bis friends would relent, 
one of these bramhiins, suspending a jar of water from his body, drowned himself in 

the Ganges !-Some years ago, Ramil, a bramhun, of Tri venee,having* by mistake, 

married his son to a peer-aloe girl, and being abandoned by his friends, died through 
grief. In the year 1803, Shivu-ghoshii, a kayfist’hn, married a peer-alee girl, and was 
not restored to liis cast till after seven years, and he had expended 700 roopees.—— 

x 

About the same period, a bramhnnSe of Vcln-pookhuriya, having been deflowered, 
and in consequence deprived of her cast, refused all food, and expired in a few days. 

-In the village of Hiybiij, some years ago, a young mail who had lost liis cast 

through the criminal intrigues of liis mother, a widow,+ in a state of frenzy, poi¬ 
soned himself, and his two brothers abandoned the country.-Gooroo-priisad, a 

bramhun, of Charna, in Burdwan, not many years ago, through fear of losing cast, 
in consequence of the infidelity of his wife, abandoned his home, and died of grief at 

• A nSwtili of the name nf Pf-fr-alee i- charged miili having destroyed die rank of many Hindoos, brnniilfin, 
and others; and from these persons have descended a very considciablc number of familiesscattered over the 
eonulry, Who hove been branded with die nami' of their oppressor. These persons practise nil the erremoniesof 
the Hindoo religion, hut are carefully avoided by other Hindoos as outcasts. It is supposed, that not less fh&Q 
#fty families of pcer-alees live in Calcutta, 11 hn employ br&mhiin priests to perform the ceremonies of die Hin¬ 
doo religion for them. It is said, that raja Krishnfi-Chiindrh-ttnyii sens promised five lacks of roopees by a 
peer-alee, iMe would only honoiir him with a visit of a few moments: but he refute^. . 

+ On account of marriages being contracted so early in this country, the number of virgin widows is very 
great. .The Hindoos acknowledge diamlma.i al’ 'ctunir widows, brine excluded from nsecond marrinee. live 
In lutmte o| adultery. 
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Benares.-—-About the vearlSOO, a bramhiinee of Shantee-poorn murdered her il¬ 
legitimate ehild, lo prevent discover and loss of cast. In theyenr 1H)7, a bram- 

hon of Trivene? murdered lits wife by strangling her, under the fear that he Should 
lose cast, through her criminal intrigues.A~—About the year 1790, Kalee-dasn, a 
bramhun, who had married, through the wickedness of a glnitiikn, a washerman’s 
daughter, was obliged to fly with bier to Benares, bat being there discovered, he sold 
all his property and fled, and his wife fell into a of insanity .——In the time of 

raja Krishnu-Chundrfi-RayS, a bramhun of Shantee-poorn, was charged with a crimi¬ 
nal intrigue with the daughter of a shoe-maker s the rmja forbad the barber to shave* 
the family, or the washerfn&ri'to wash for them : in this distress, they applied to the 
raja,, and afterwards to the niiwab, but in vain* After many pretended friends had, 
by fair promises, drained them of their all, the raja relented, and permitted them to 
be shaved, but the family have not obtained their rank to this day. 

Numbers ofoutcasls abandon their homes, and wander about till death. 4 Many 
other instances mjglif begivehin which the fear of losing cast hai led to the perpe¬ 
tration of the most shocking'murders, which in this country are easily concealed; 
Silt thousands of children are juiirdered in the Womb, to prevent diiteovery&nd the 
consequent lose 6f east ^particularly in lire houses of the kooleeiiu bramhihis. 

& Not only is a person who has lost cast deprived of his property, and renounced by 
•his'fri'entfr, but he Is excluded from all the services niul comforts of religion ; from 
all its supposed benefits at and after death, and is of course considered as miserable 
in a future state-- 

! ' ‘ '?■ iS . 

. •’ • r 
, ^ 4- 

" The H indoos relate a. story of VachiispiUee-mishru, who lived about six hundred 
‘years ago, and who, for repeating the four vediis from memory before tire king of Mi- 
t’hila,received ga a fee 10,000 cows. As the reception of a gift of cow? is for¬ 
bidden, in the kuleeyoogu,* the friends ofthp phndit renounced him ns an outcast, 
till he had made the proper atonement, by offering a piece of gold. And thus, a man 
whoj ’according to the bramhiins, could Repeat the four vediis from meroOi^,'the re- 

• ThisjiifofUUldeji bytUiuth’e tptriiMgfaci pooranfiajthough mMt of the bruuihSra, atpmwnt. Owl the leam- 
tatiou t(H> stnm' s Wf#siu, A gift ofgofil i» also forbidden. 
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petition of the trillitefai syllable of which would remove the sins of a world, was 
made an outcast, because he had received a present of cows. If he had received a 
gift to the same amount in another form, he would have been blameless. 

* 

According to the shastriis, the offences by which rank is lost, are, the eating with 
persons of inferior cast;* cohabiting with women of low cast; eating flesh or drinking 
spirits; partaking of that which Juts been prepared by a person of an inferior order; 
dealing in things prohibited by the shustni, as cow-skins, fish, &c. 

Persons may sink lower in cast, in cases where they do not become entire out¬ 
lasts. A brainhun, by officiating, as priest to a shoodrn, does not become ashoodro, 
mt he sinks into a despised order of hranthiins. 

Persons breaking the rules of the cast were formerly punished by the Hindoo kings; 
low it depends upon mere accident whether a person violating the rules of.the cast 
le proceeded against or not. Strictly speaking, scarcely any Hindoos live aceord- 
ng to these rules, aud vast multitudes daily and notoriously violate them. In some 
espects, the great body of the people do that which is forbidden; as for instance, 
hey eat rice prepared for sale by Mtishlmans; here the number of offenders is so 
reat, that the law cannot be enforced. Where a person is known to retain a Mitsui- 
lan mistress, the offence is frequently winked at, unless he happen to quarrel with 
nother, and then the latter insists upon his being excluded the cast. When only 
ne person objects to eat or smoke with another who lias forfeited his cast, he is of- 
;n bribed to hold his peace; but if a number of persons object, thffcase is desperate; 
et there are times when a delinquent forms u party in his favour, w ho declare, that 
ley will retain him amongst them. Sometimes the whole village assembles, to de- 
ide about a person’s retaining the cast; when, if the decision be in his favour, all 
is friends eat with him; if not, they I'ofuse, and prohibit his entering their houses, 
here is no other form of exclusion. 

* The Hindoo system Is nol only a system or terror tt« II respects the rules of ilie cast) but of pride, as admit- 
i?. on the one hand, no proselyte*, and, on the other, brooding other casts with opprobrious names, and devlar- 
r, ihe r ve- > bir>h aud aiaunert infamous, turtle one of the lowest orders ofshoodltui to a feint w ith UU Kura, 
ran of the highest rank, and be turns away hi* face with the must marked disgust., 
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Persons who have been deprived of their cast, have, in some instances, offered 
large sums to regain it, but in vain. On the contrary, other offenders, who have 
had no enemy to oppose them, and very little that the bramhiins could seize, have . 
regained their cast for a mere trifle.* The only way of being reinstated in their 
rank is to give a feast to bramhiins: all things may be obtained by pleasing this pre- 
vilcged order, in whose hands the cast is either a treasury chest, or a rod of iron. 

After the establishment of the English power in Bengal, the cast of a branahun 
of Calcutta was destroyed by an European, who forced into his inouth flesh, spi¬ 
rits, dec. After remaining three years an outcast, great efforts were made, at an ex¬ 
pence of 80,000 roopees, to regain the cast, but iy vain, as many bramhiins of tho 
same order refused consent. After this, an expense of two lacks of roopees more 
was incurred, when he was restored to his friends. About the year 1802, a person 
in Calcutta expended in feasting and presents to bramhiins, 50,000 ro 9 pees'to obtain 
his cast, which had been loft through eating with a bramhun of the peer-alee cast. 
After this, twop5er-alee bramhiins of Calcutta made anefforttoobtain their cast, but 
were disappointed, after expending a very large sum. 

Sometimes a person is restored to his cast on making the requisite atonement; but 
many affirm that the atonement benefits the party only in a future state, and does not 
effect his restoration to society in this world. The offering of atonement is a cow, 
or a piece of gold, or cloth, or a few kourees. 

Such are the baneful effects of the cast on social life. But that which, more 
than any thing else, in the opinion of a sincere Christian, condemns the cast, is the 
resistance which it opposes to the prevalence of the true religion. If a Hindoo be 
convinced of the excellency of the Christian religion, he must become a martyr the 

* Many different casts have at their bead individuals rutted Prnmanikfis, wha are consulted on alt point* 
relating to (be cart. , When persona wish to make a feast, they consult their prumouikii respecting wboshaM 
he invited, and what presents shall be ft ten to the gnests. The shoddriis of one cast living in four or five 
villages have orte praaanik&,wl>o adjusts differences between the Individuals of the cast over which he presides. 
Ifst person says, be will not eat with another, because he ha* done something contrary to the rule* of the cast, 
(he pfamaatkQ suinctiinet adjasts the business, by reminding this mau, that is Ait family also there arcsuch and 
sucB'marfcs of tjip plague. 
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same hour that he becomes a Christian. He must think no more of sitting in the 
bosom of his family, but must literally forsake “ all that he hath” to become the dis¬ 
ciple of Christ. Liberty to obey the decisions of the mind, and the convictions 

of conscience, has ever been considered^ as one of the most important birth-rights of 
a rational being; but the cast opposes all the rights of reason and conscience, and 
presents almost insurmountable obstacles to the progress of truth. 

The loss of cast, however, loses half its terrors where a person can obtain society 
suited to his wishes : the chains of the cast, too, are severely or lightly felt in propor¬ 
tion to a person’s worldly incumbrances: an unmarried person finds it comparative¬ 
ly easy to leave one order of society and enter into another. 1 have seen some who 
have lost east, quite as happy as those possessed of all that this distinction could be¬ 
stow ; many of the pucr-alees are possessed of large property, and are invited to Hin¬ 
doo festivals without reserve; with this difference only betwixt them and other Hin¬ 
doos, that they do not mix with the other casts at the time of eating; but this exists 
also among difl'erent ranks of bramhims: a brumhun of high cast will not eat in the 
same house, and at the same time, with a biamliun of low cast. 

In some parts of India, the natives do things with impuuity which in other parts 
would cause the loss of cast. In the upper provinces, the regulations of the cast 
relative to eating are less regarded than in Bengal; while the intermixture of the 
casts in marriage is there guarded against with greater anxiety. 

Thousands of Hindoos daily violate the rules of Ike cast in secret, and disavow it be¬ 
fore their friends: this fact refers to several new sects, who have seceded, in some 
measure, from the bramhinical system. But there are great multitudes of young 
men, especially in Calcutta, who habitually eat, iu the night, with Portuguese and 
others, and shake off the fetters of the cast whenever pleasure calls. Here licen¬ 
tious habits are making the greatest inroads on this institution: and indeed to such 
an extent are the manners of the Hindoos become corrupt, that nearly one half of the 
bramhtins in Bengal, the author is informed, are in the constant practice of eating 

O 
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flesh and drinking spirits in private.* Ubhnyii-churiinu, a respectable bramhiiii, as¬ 
sured the author, of his having been credibly informed, that in the eastern parts of 
Bengal the bramhhns distil in their own houses the spirits which they drink : this 
bramhun, a few years ago, at the Shyama festival, called, in the night* at the house 
ot a rich Hindoo near Calcutta, to see the image of the goddess, and observed, that 
the offerings formed a pile as high as the image itself. Two or three of the heads 
of the family were in a state of complete intoxication; and after remaining a short 
time, one of them called out, “ Uncle, a thief is come to steal the offerings—see, he 
stands there, in a, white garment.” The uncle, also intoxicated, but still able to 
walk, staggered up to the pile of offerings, and supposing that to be the thief in a 
white garment, smote it with such force, as to scatter the offerings at the feet of the 
goddess, and all over the temple floor. While the uncle was thus driving the thief 
out of the temple, a friendly dog was offering his services to the nephew laid pros¬ 
trate in the temple yard.—In conversation with a respectable shobdrii, on these se¬ 
cret violations of the rules of the cast, he gave ine in writing an account, of which 
the following is a translation : “ When a party sit to drink spirits, they ask a wise 
man among themselves, whose family for seveu generations'has. been in the habit of 
drinking spirits, what benefit may be derived from the practice ? lie replies, ‘ fie 
. who drinks spirits, will be filled with joy, till he fall again and again to the earth : 
should he vomit, he must place his mouth in it: if he devour the vomit, he will be 
rewarded with heaven.” Let the reader add this fact to various others which he 
will find in the introduction to the second \ olunie, and he w ill be able to account for 
the Scripture designating the practices of the heathen by the expressive term— 
", “ abominable idolatries.” 

* Smoking intoxicating drugs also is almost heroine universal among these representatives of the godson earth- 



CHAPTER III. 

Sr.CTlON 1.. 

O f births, ontl the nursing ar.d education of children. 

HINDOOS of respectability treat a pregnant female with peculiar tenderness • 
and w lien approaching the time of lier delivery, she is indulged with whatever she 
desires. This solicitude does not arise from tlie fear that the infant will suffer if 
the mother be denied what she longs for, but, from the hope of having a son, as w ell 
as from a common fear among the II iiuloos, that if the female do not obtain what she 
desires, the delivery will be prolonged. A Hindoo woman exceedingly dreads the 
hour of child-birth,* especially at the first birth after marriage. In the houses of the 
rich, a slight shed is always prepared for the female; who, aAer delivery, is consi¬ 
dered as in a state of tmcleannrss ; where a number of families live together, such 
a shed is alvvav s re-er veil for this purpose. IJefore the birth of a child, to keep off 
evil spirits, the Hindoo.-, lay the scull of a dead cow, smeared with red leadj &c. at 
the door of this lint. If a female have a difficult delivery, she suffers extremely 
for want of that assistance which a skilful surgeon, (did Hindoo manners admit of his 
services,) would be able to afford : many perish.+ The inidwivey are chiefly of the 
Itarcc cast: other females of low cast practise, but they are not numerous. A roo- 
pee and a garment are the common fee to the midwife from the middling ranks; the 
poor give less. 

Almost all the lower orders ol‘ Hindoos give spirituous liquors to their females 

* So great is this dread, that it Iirs received a proverbial appellation, “ tiiiiV.'-liiU’ka, or the hundred-IVId to 
be dreaded,** and the relations of such a female, roundel lug how doubtful her passing through lhai peiiod will* 
safety is, to shew their attachment, present her with various farewel gifts. 

+ It is become a proverb among this indolent people, that the life of n woman, being more sedentary. Is hap¬ 
pier than that of aman, and nothing but a dread of the danger here alluded to, makes them content to bemeuatiJl. 

O 2 
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immediately after delivery; and medicine, a few hours after the child is born : sick¬ 
ness rarely succeeds a lying-in. When the father first goes to see the child, if a 
rich man, he puts some money into its hand; and any of the relatives who may be 
present do the same. The mother is constantly kept very warm; after five days she 
bathes; and on the sixth day, to obtain the blessing of Shusht’hee on the child, this 
goddess is worshipped, in the room where the child was born. If a child die soon af¬ 
ter its birth, the Hindoos say, “ See! the want of compassion in Sliusht’hSe: she gave 
a child, and now she has taken it away again.”* If a person have several children, 
and they all live, the neighbours say, “Ah!—Shusht’hee’s lap!” On the eighth 
day, to please the neighbouring children, the members of the family sprinkle, with a 
winnowing fan, on the ground opposite the house, eight kinds of parched pease and 
parched rice; and about twenty-one days after delivery,+ the woman begins to attend 
to her family business. On the twenty-first day, Shushl’hee is again worshipped, by 
the women of the famity, under the shade of the fig tree. If the child be a son, the 
mother continues unclean twenty-one days; if a daughter, a month. 

The respectable Hindoos, at the birth of a child, keep a record, drawn up by a 
giinuku, or astrologer, who is informed by the father, or some relative, of the exact 
time of the birth, and is requested to cast the nativity of the child, and open the roll 
of its fate. The giinukfi goes home, and draws up a paper, describing what will 
happen to the child annually, or during as many astronomical periods as he sup¬ 
poses he shall be paid for: indeed some of these rolls describe what will happen to 
the person during e^ery period of his existence. This astrologer is paid according 
' to the good fortune of the infant, from one roopee to one and two hundred. The 
parent carefully deposits this paper in his house, and looks at it occasionally, when 
any thing good or evil happens to his child. The nativity of sons is more frequently 
cast than that of daughters. Some persons merely keep the date of the birth; or they 

* Hindoos of tile lowest class, if several of their children have died anon after the birth, procure n ring to he 
made from the chains inf some convict, and place it upon the nest child's ancle, * If a son, when grown op, net 
very contrary to the manners of his parents, he is said to have been changed in the womb by Jntfi-huriueC, ugod- 
dess, worshipped by this people, and supposed, os her uamc imports, to play such trich9 with mankind. 

+ Poor women in the northern parts of Bengal are known to nttemf to the business of their families the day 
after delivery. The author is informed, that sometimes a mother is delivered while at work in the field, When she 
carries the child home in her arms, and returns to her work there the neat day. 
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add the signs under which the child was horn, without having its fate recorded. The 
poor keep no record whatever. 

When the child is a few days old, the parents give it a name, 1 which is generally 
that of a god, 2 the Hindoos believing, that the repetition of the names of the gods is 
meritorious, and, operating like fire, consumes all sin. Some are the simple names 
of gods, as Narayunii, Kartiku, Guneshfi, Vuroono, Puviinu, Bhoot-nut’hu, lndrii,Co- 
pahi, Ununtii, Eeshwnrii, 3 Kooveri, Mnhu-devtV Bhngnvan'% &c. and others have 
attached to the name of a god another word, as Ram, and Ram-priisadii,5 Krishnu, 
and Krishnu-chnrunu, 6 ilramhamlndu, 7 Shivii-nat’hn/ S'ooryn-kniit’hn. 9 The names 
of the goddesses, with an additional word, is also given to men, as, Doorga-clmriinu, 
Giinga-Rainft, &c. These are very common names among the Hindoo men. Women 
arc named after the goddesses, as Kalee, Doorga, Lnkshmee, Suruswutee, Gilnga, 
Radha, &c. To these names some add single words, as Vishnoo-priya. 10 A great 
portion of the various names of (ho gods and goddesses are chosen and given to men 
and women. The names of heroes and heroines are also given, as Yoodhist’hirii, and 
Bheentii; Droupndee, and Koontee. Names are also chosen from those of trees, 
flowers, &c. as Limingu-luta, 11 Pudmn, 18 Soodha-mookheE, 13 Sukhec. 14 


The father makes known the name, though the mother has generally the privilege 
of choosing it. Some Hindoos place two lamps on two names beginning with the same 
letter, and choose that over which the lamp burns most fiercely. Beside the com¬ 
mon name, another is given by selecting a letter from the name of the stellar man¬ 
sion under which the child was born : this is used in the marriage contract, and at 
other ceremonies. 1 give an example from the name of the Sungskritfi pundit in the 
Serampore printing- office: Krishnu happened to be the guardian deity of his friends; 
and they gave this boy, as his common name, Gopaln,oneofthe names oi'Krishnu; 

1 Ne wr that of if« fa'licr. 2 The names of the gods arc also given to In tv ns, gardens, pools, &c. as, 

Slirt'fi.Rain-poorS, die low it of Ramin Ktidinli-viignnii, the garden of Krishnu; l.&ksliinef-.agurli, the sen of 
LfikshmCE. 3 The common name for find. 1 The great god. 5 Pifisiulu, pleasure; this name 

intimates thnl Ram& is pleased with Ibis person. (i Cliuiumi, foul. 7 Aninidfi, joy. 8 Nitl'iiu, 

lord. 9 Knnt’liu, IKautiful. ‘ 10 Tlte bcloveil of Vi-hnoo. 11 The climbing plant LUvunga. 

12 The water-lily. 13 Sbc whoec ntoutb it like die water oflifi;, It A female friend. 
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andae lie was born in tlic last division of the virgin, the Sitngskrilu name for which 
ends in t’h, his stellar name became T’luikooru-dnsii. 

Some parents give an unpleasant name to a child who may be born after repeated 

c 

bereavements, as Dookhee/ l\inch-kouree,+ Haranii,^ Koorii,^ Ac. They assign as 
the reason for this, that as the former were such pleasant children, and had such 
sweet names, they died through the envy of others.j| If the child live, they add the 
name of liamii to one of the above names, as Dookhoo-Ramii, See. 

A Hindoo woman suckles her child, if she hove only one, till it is five or six years 
old; and it is not uncommon to see such children standing and drawing the mother's 
breast.* A Hindoo mother seldom employs a wet-nurse; nor is the child fed with 
prepared food before the expiration of six months. The children of the rich ge¬ 
nerally go naked till the) arrive at their second or third year, and those of the poor 
till they are six or seven. 

As Hindoo women never learn to read, they are unahlc to teach their children their 
first lessons, but a father may frequently be seen teaching his child to write the al¬ 
phabet when five years old; at which age the male children are commonly sent to 
the village school. 


Rich men employ persons to teach their children, even at five years of age, how to 
behave on the approach of a bramhiin, a parent, a spiritual guide, &c. how to sit, 
to bow, and appear to advantage, in society. When a boy speaks of his father, he 
calls him t’kakooru, lord; or of his mother, he calls her t’hakooranee. When he re- 

* Sorrowful. + Five kotirers. * The lost. That which is lal.ru away by force. 

|| If a rieh man sink into poverty, such so v injrs ns these are common : “ See ! how sharp mi o', teeth are !”— 
*• lie is mined entirely because others could not bear to see he happiness."—Some Hindoos think, that the gods 
hear the prayers of tho.-,e who. desire the evil of others; and t..at persons are able to injure others by the power 
•fineti illations. 

* It 'every remarkable, that the Africans as well ns the Hindoos suckle their children long after they nrenhle 
to walk ; that they eat only with the right hand; smoke out of a thing like the hooka 5 at eight days old shave th« 
head of a i hint, and give it a ttume, <Xc. Their dunces, like those of the Hindoos, are also distinguished bjt in- 
Ascent gestures. 
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turns from n journey, he bows to !iis father and mother, and, taking the dust from 
their feet, rubs it on his head. Considering their inferiority to Europeans in most 
of the allairs oi polished life, the Hindoos in general deserve much credit for their 
polite address. 

♦ 

Almost all the larger villages in Bengal contain common schools, where a bnr 
learns his letters by writing them, never by pronouncing the alphabet, as in Europe; 
he first writes them on the ground : next with an iron style, or a reed, on a palm leaf; 
and next onagreen plantain leaf. After the simple letters, he writes the compounds; 
then the names of men, villages, animals, Ac. and then the figures. While employed 
in writing on leaves, all the scholars stand up twice a day, with a monitor at their 
head, and repeal the numerical tables, ascending from a unit to giiiidas,* from giindas 
to vnorces,+ from voorees to pimiis, j ami from punus to kulrmus and, during school 
hours, tliev write on the palm leaf the strokes by which the-e numbers are defined. 
They next commit to memory an addition table, and count from one ton hundred; 
and after this, on green plantain leaves, they write ea.-y sums in addition and 
subtraction of money ; multiplication, and then reduction of money, measures, &c. 
The Hindoo measures arc all reducible to (lie weights, beginning with ruttees,|j and 
ending with monOs.* The elder boys, as the last course at these schools, learn to write 
common letters, agreements, Nc.—The Hindoo schools begin early in the morning, 
and continue till nine or ten; after taking some relreshment at home, the scholars re¬ 
turn about three, and continue till dark. The Bengalee school-masters punish with 
a cane, or a rod made of the branch ofa tree; sometimes the truant is compelled to 
stand on one leg holding up a brick in each hand, or to have his arms stretched out, 
till he is completely tired. These school-masters are generally respectable shoodros, 
though in some instances bramhtins follow this employment. Their allowance is 
very small: for the first years education, about a penny a month, and a day’s provi¬ 
sions. When a boy writes on the palm leaf, two-pence a mouth ; after this, as the 
boy advances in learning, as much as four-pence or eight-pence a month is given. 

There are no female schools among the Hindoos; every ray .of mental improve- 

* Four. -t Twenty. t Eighty. y Ouc Jiiou-and Two Hundred and Eighty. I A >ectl of 
the ubrus [>ric;Konus * F.igiiiy lb>. 
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ment is carefully kept from the sex * As they are always confined to domestic duties, 
and carefully excluded from the company of the other sex, a Hindoo sees no necessity 
for the education -of females, and the shastras themselves declare, that a woman has 
nothing to do with the text of the v6d& s all her duties are comprized in pleasing her 
husband, and cherishing her children. Agreeably to this state of manners, respect¬ 
able women are never seen in the public roads, streets, or places of resort. What 
would a European say, if the fair sex were at once to be excluded from public view— 
and if, in every public assembly, every private walk, every domestic circle, he wbk 
to meet only the faces of men! 

When a child is ill, the mother, supposing that her milk is the cause of its sickness, 
abstains from bathing, eating sour food, fish, &c. and partakes of food only once a 
day. ■ Sometimes, after making a vow, and promising some gift, if the deity will 
restore her child to health, she abstains from cutting the child’s hair until the expi¬ 
ration of the vow; others tie up a lock of hair, and repeat over each hair in the lock 
the name of a different deity: this clotted hair may frequently be seen on the heads 
of children. 

^Though the children of the highest and the lowest casts seldom play in company, 
yet the offspring of casts which more nearly approximate are often seen in the streets, 
playing together with the u tmost freedom; and indeed if a child at play should have 
food in its hand, and the child of another cast partake of it, it is not much noticed. 
Hindoo children play with earthen balls, and with the small shells which pass for mo¬ 
ney. Bigger boys amuse themselves in different kinds of inferior gaming, as dice,+ 
throwing kourees, &c. j in boyish imitations of idolatrous ceremonies; in kites; leap¬ 
ing ; wrestling; in a play in which two sides are formed, bounds fixed, and each side 
endeavours to make incursions into the boundary of the other without being caught; 
in bide and seek, and the like.. Children are seldom corrected, and having none of the 

* An old adage in always present with the Hindoos, that If a woman lenrn to read, the will becomes widow 
—I am informed, however, that women teach the female children of kayfist’hftsand bramhun* to cut figures in 
paper nnd plantain leave*, and delineate other form* with paste on send, wails. See. Many are taught to spin 
thread, which i« perhaps the most general female employment among the Hindoos. 

+ At the fail awon m Adiwinu the Hindoos sit op all night and play at dice, in order to obtain the favour of 
UiiShniSt, the goddess of wealth. 
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moral advantages of the children of Christian parents, they ripen fast in iniquity, and 
among the rest in disobedience to parents.* At a very early age, they enter the paths 
of impurity, in which they meet with no checks either from conscience, the virtuous 
examples of parents, or the state of public morals.—A bramhon, who appeared to res¬ 
pect Christianity, was one day readingjthe first chapter of the epistle to the Romans in 
Bengalee; and while going over this melancholy description of the sins of the hea¬ 
then, he confessed, with a degree of astonish mentj' how remarkably applicable it was 
to the manners of his own countrymen. 


section it. 


Marriages . 


THE Oodwahu-tuttwii, a work on the civil and canon law, mentions eight kinds of 
marriage: 1. Bramho, when the girl is given to a bramhnn without reward.—2. Doi- 
vii, when she is presented as a gift, at the close of a sacrifice.—3. Arshii, when two 
cows are received by the girl's father in exchange for a bridq.—4. Prajaputyu, when 
the girl is given at the request of a bramhnn.—5. Asoorri, when money is received in 
exchange for a bride.— 6. Gandhiirvit, when a marriage takes place fay mutual con-, 
sent.t—7. Itaksliuso, when a bride is taken in war; and 8. Poishaclm, when a girl is 
taken away by craft. 

A Hindoo, except he be grown up, os in second marriages, never chooses his own 

* Hindoo youths occasionally leave I heir homes at ten, twelve, or fourteen years of age, without leave from 
their parents, ami visit ditTerent holy places, partly from a disposition to wander, and pnrtly from ideas imbibed 
in their childhood from bearing storirs relative to the merit of visiting holy place*. Sony nfti rwards send let- 
trrs.to acquaint their parents, that they have proceeded to such a holy place; others return after a tnpse of some 
months, while others never return ; but aftrr a young person has left home without acquainting his parents, (hey 
often conclude that he is gone to some idolatrous ceremony, or to bathe in (iungn, or to some holy plaee. 

d The pooranus relate, that formerly, when a king's daughter had not hern married in childhood by (he con¬ 
tract of her parents, and she was grown up to be old enough for marriage, she might solicit of her father to have 
what is called a shUy Qmburtk wedding, in which the girl chooses her own husband. To enable her thus to choose, 
the king makes a great feast, and invites multitudes of kipgs, and from nmongst them the girl chooses her husband. 
Kamil, UrjoonO, Krishna, NfiiO, and others, are all said lo have been chosen by the princesses to whom they 
wife afterwards united. 

P 
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wife. Two parents frequently agree while the children are infants, to give them in 
marriage, but most commonly a parent employs a man called a ghiituku, to seek a 
suitable boy or girl, for his child.* 

The son of a shoodru is often married as early as his fifth year; the son of a bram- 
hun, after being invested with the poita, at seven, nine or eleven. Delays to a later 
period are not unfrequent: parents cannot always obtain a suitable mutch, or money 
is wanting; marriages also roust be regulated by the cast, and by complicated cus¬ 
toms. Amongst the middling ranks, five hundred roopees are often expended, and 
amongst the rich many thousands, at the marriage of a son. 

One of the Hindoo shastrus gives the following directions respecting the quali¬ 
ties of a wife:— <{ She who is not descended from his paternal or maternal ancestors 
within the sixth degree, is eligible by a twice-born man for nuptials. In connecting 
himself with a wife, let him studiously avoid the following families, be they ever so 
great, or ever so rich in kine, goats, sheep, gold and grain: the family winch has omit¬ 
ted prescribed acts of religion; that which has produced no male children; that, in 
which the vedu has not been read; that, which has thick hair on the body; and those, 

w hich have been subject to-[here a number of diseases are mentioned.] Let a 

person choose for his wife a girl, whose form has no delect; who has an agreeable 
name; who walks gracefully like a young elephant; whose hair and teeth are mo¬ 
derate respectively in quantity and in size; ’Ovhose body has exquisite softness.” 

The following account of the person of Sharuda, the daughter of Bi-omha, trans¬ 
lated front the Shivfi pooranu, may serve as a just description of a perfect Hindoo 
beauty : This girl was ofa yellow colour; had a nose like the flower of the sesamum; 
her legs were taper like the plantain tree; her eyes large like the principal leafof the 
lotus; her eye-brows extended to her ears; heflips were red like the young leaves 
of the mango tree; her face was like the full moon; her voice like the sound of the 
cuckow; her arms reached to her knees; her throat was like that of a pigeon; her 

• “ The espousals, or contract before marriage,” among the Homans, says, Kennett, “ was performed by aa 
engagement of the friends on both sides,” 
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loins narrow like Uiose of n lion; her hair hung in curls down to her feet; her teeth 
w ere like the seeds of the pomegranate ; and her gait like that of a drunken elephant 
or a goose. 

a 

Each cast has its own order of ghutukhs, which profession may he embraced by any 
person qualified bv cast and a knowledge of the ghutiiku shastriis. They sometimes 
propose matches to parents before the parents themselves have begun to think of the 
marriage of their child.; Many of these men are notorious flatterers and liars,* and, 
in making matrimonial alliances, endeavour to impose in the grossest manner upon 
the parents on both sides. If the qualities of a girl are to be commended, the ghu- 
tiiku declares, thntslie is brauti/ul ns the full moon, is a fine figure, of sweet speech, 
has excellent hair, walks gracefully, can cook and fetch water, &c. After the re¬ 
port of the gh utitkii, a relation on each side is deputed to sec the children,+ and if 
every thing respecting cast, person, &c. be rgrceable, a written agreement is made be¬ 
tween the two fathers; and in this way, persons are united in wedlock with as much 
indiflerrnce as cattle are yoked together; matrimony becomes a mere matter of traffic, 
and children are disposed of according to the pride of parents, without the parties, 
who arc to iite together till death, having either choice or concern in the business. 


These very early marriages are the sources ofthe most enormous evils : these pairs, 
brought together w ithout previous attachment, or even their own consent, are sel¬ 
dom happy. This leads men into unlawful connections, so common in Bengal, that 
three parts of the married population, 1 am informed, keep concubines. Many never 

• Some glirit&k&sarenotrmployrri in makingmnrrioge agreements; bill, after studying the booksdirlorging 
to their profession, they subsist on the gifts received at aeddings, and quart cMheir.selves on those koolceniis and 
shrotriyiis who are rich men. When a ghutuku visits surh n kooleenii orshroirijfi, he sc henries n number of 
honourable qualities « hieh tie ascribes to the ancestors of bis host; hut if this person be not disposed to be liber¬ 
al ton aids him, lie endenvours to bring forwnrd all the violations of the rules of the cost into which heor his an¬ 
cestors may Imve fallen; and sometimes this disappointed gluHi.kti endeavours to involve the person in disgrace 
among his friends, or in the presence of large assemblies of bramhuns. In almost all families there are faults res¬ 
pecting the east, which are well known to these ghutukfis, and which they know how to use os meant of extort¬ 
ing utonry. 

+ Among the vlingshujfis, those families w hieh have sunk lowest in honour, meet w ith great difficulties in find¬ 
ing girls for their sons, and it is net uncommon for the ghfitfikf s to impose the child of a sbOOdrO upon such a 
vuiigshujb us Ihc daughter of a brumh&n. 

P 2 
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visit, nor take their wives from the house of the father-in-law, but they remain there 
a burden and a disgrace to their parents; or, they abandon the paternal roof at the call 
of some paramour. .Early marriages also give rise to another dreadful evil: almost all 
these gi rls after marriage remain at home, one, two, or three years; and during this time 
numbers are left widows, without having enjoyed the company of their husbands a 
single day : these young widows, being forbidden to marry, almost without excepti- 
on, become prostitutes. To these'miserable victims of a barbarous custom are to be 
added, all the daughters of the koolSeniis, who never leave the house of the father, 
either during the life, or after the death of their husbands, and who invariably live 
an abandoned life. The consequences resulting from this state of things, are, univer¬ 
sal whoredom, and the perpetration of unnatural crimes to a most shocking extent. 

A 

a 

Some days or weeks before a wedding takes place, a second written agreement is 
made between the two fathers, engaging'thatthe marriage shall take place on such 
a day. This is accompanied sometimes with the promise of a present for the daugh¬ 
ter, which may amount to ten, fifty, or more roopees. On signing this agreement, a 
dinner is given, in general by, the girl’s father; and gifts are presented to the bram- 
huns present, as well as to the ghotuku, according to the previous agreement, per¬ 
haps five, six, eight or ten roopees. • Where a present is made to the father of the 
girl, which is very common at present, the cast of the boy is not very respectable: 
' in the most reputable marriages, the father not only gives his daughter without re¬ 
ward, but bears the expences of the wedding, and presents ornaments, goads, cattle, 
and money: to the bridegroom. 

4 ' * 

6 

Three or fouf days before the marriage, the bodies of the y oung couple are anoint¬ 
ed with turmerick, and the bpy, day and night, till the wedding, holds in his hand the 
scissars with which the natives cut the betle nut, and the girl holds in her hand the 
iron box which contains the black colour with whieh they daub their eyelids. The 
father of the boy entertains all his relations, and others; to relations giving a cook¬ 
ed dinner, toothers sweetmeats, Sec. and the father of the girl gives a similar enter¬ 
tainment to all his relations. After this } the rich relations fe»Bt the bridegroom and 
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family, and add presents of cloth, &c. On the day before the marriage, the parents 
on each side send presents of sweetmeats amongst their friends. 

During the night preceding the wcdtjing, the most hideous noises are made at the 
housos of the two parents, with instruments whose noise resembles that of a kettle 
drum. In the beginning of the night, the women leave four pots containing lamps 
at each of the two houses, expressing their wishes for the long life of the bride and 
bridegroom. They also place at each house two halls of rice flour in the form of 
sugar loaves, which they call Since ;* and towards the close of the night, they eat 

with the girl and boy. These customs are accompanied with much hilarity. 

• 

Early in the morning, the women and female neighbours again assemble, and tak¬ 
ing with them a pan of water, the^lots which contain the oil-lights, the balls of rice 
flour, and some betle-nut, go round to tlic neighbours, and give to each a morsel of 
the belle-nut. On returning home, in some towns, they place the boy and girl, at 
different houses, on a bamboo door, when the mother, as an expression of her joy and 
good-will, lights some straw from the thatch, and turns it round the right foot of the 
boy, or girl, three several times; after which the persons present lift up the door, 
with the girl or boy placed on it, three, five, or seven times; the women then, taking 
some thread, and stretching it, walk round them four times, and then tie this thread, 
with some blades of doorvu grass, round the right arm of the boy, and the left arm 
of the girl. They prepare also a kind ofointment with oil and spices fried together, 
and rub it on the head and all over the bodies of the young couple. A11 these ac¬ 
tions have no other meaning, than thafc they are tokens of joy. In the forenoon, at 
both houses, to secure the happiness of the boy and girl, they present offerings to de¬ 
ceased ancestors. The bridegroom, as a mark of affection, sends to the bride a pre¬ 
sent offish, betle, sweetmeats, plantains, sour milk, and cloth : in some cases, the 
bride mdkes a similar present to the bridegroom. In the course of the afternoon, 
the heads of the young couple are shaved; and while the bridegroom stands upon a 
stone placed in the middle of a small artificial pool of water, round which trees are 
planted, and lamps placed, the wicks of which are made of the fruit of the thorn ap- 

* One of the namei of Lukshmef, (be goddcii of proiperity. 
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pie plant, the women bring the pot containing the lamp, the ball of paste called 
Sliret;, and a number of other precious things, and going up one by one to the bride¬ 
groom, with these things touch his forehead. If the person has the means, the rest 
of the time till night is occupied in fensting relations, bramhuns, neighbours, &c. The 
bride, bridegroom, and the person who gives the bride in marriage, all fast till the 
wedding is over. 

In the marriages of the rich, great preparations of music, fireworks, illuminations, 
&c. are made, and vast multitudes are invited to the wedding. Some persons spend 
more than 100,000 roopees in the marriage of a son or a daughter. At a fortunate 
’:our in the night, the bridegroom, dressed in silk, and wearing many gold and silver 
ornaments, a gold chain round his neck, and a gilt crown upon his bead, prepares 
to go to the house of the bride : he is seated in a* ilt palanqueen, or in a tuktunama. 
If in the latter, there is room for four servants to stand at the four corners, in the 
inside, to fan him, or rather to wave over him a brush, made of the tail of the cow 
of Tartary. The procession at a magnificent wedding is very long: before the 
bridegroom’s palanqueen, the servants of the father walk, carrying silver staves; 
open carriages proceed slowly, containing dancing women and singers; a flag is also 
carried, and a metal instrument like a dish is placed on an elephant, and beat at in¬ 
tervals. The streets are illuminated by the flambeaux and lights which the at¬ 
tendants carry in their hands; and fireworks, placed on both sides the streets, are 
discharged as the procession moves along. , Horses, camels, and elephants, richly 
caparisoned, ar.e placed in convenient situations in the procession, and musicians, 
playing on various instruments, are placed before and behind the bridegroom. Late¬ 
ly many of the rich natives have called in the assistance of English music at their 
weddings. At intervals guns are fired. All things for the procession being pre¬ 
pared before-hand,* the whole waits for the coming of the bridegroom. At a marri¬ 
age, the procession of which I saw some years ago, the bridegroom came from a 
distance, and the bride lived in Serampore; to which place the bridegroom was to 
come by water. After waiting two or three hours, at length, near midnight, it was 
announced, as if in the very words of Scripture, “ Behold the bridegroom cometh; 
go ye out to meet him.’’-All the persons employed, now lighted their lamps, 
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and ran with them in their hands to fill up their stations in the procession; some of 
them had lost their lights, and were unprepared; but it was then too late to seek 
them, and the cavalcade, something like the above, moved forward to the house of 
the bride, at which place the company entered a large and splendidly illuminated 
area, before the house, covered with an awning, where a great multitude of friends, 
dressed in their best apparel, were seated upon mats. The bridegroom was carried 
in the arms of a friend, and placed on a superb seat in the midst of the company, 
where he sat a short time, and then went into the house*—the door of which was 
immediately shut, and guarded by sepoys.—1 and others expostulated with the door¬ 
keepers, but in vain. Never was 1 so struck with our Lord’s beautiful parable as 
at this moment: “ And the door was shut!”—I was exceedingly anxious to be pre¬ 
sent while the marriage formulas were repeated, but was obliged to depart in dis¬ 
appointment. 

From time immemorial, the Hindoo young men have considered a wedding pro- , 
cession, as it passes through the villages to the house of the bride, as fair game:— 
groups of wicked boys and young men, therefore, attack the wedding company in all 
those ways by which they can most annoy them, and in which they are greatly as¬ 
sisted by the darkness of the night. Serious disputes, attended with the loss of 
lives, have sometimes occurred amidst this rough and dangerous mirth. 

After entering the house, the bridegroom is led to the place where the marriage 
rites are to be performed, and where tKe father-in-law, taking off the old garments 
and poita of the boy, arrays him in new clothes, and takes him into an inner apart¬ 
ment, where they make him stand on a stool placed on the cow’s head and Certain 
other things buried in the earth, adding a number of female superstitious practises, 
to induce the bridegroom to behave well to the bride. They next bring the bride on 
a stool covered with the bridegroom’s old garments, and carry the girl round the bride¬ 
groom seven times ; they then permit the bride and bridegroom fairly to look at each 
other for the first time. The happy pair are then brought to the former place, and 

* In many in^tancesi, the marriage rites nrc performed in tbisarea, before all the company, and this is pro¬ 
per; but an affectation of modesty and family pride not unfreciuently leads the father-in-law to the resolution 
of having the ceremonies performed in the house. 
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made to sit near each other, when the father-in-law puts into the hands of the bride¬ 
groom fourteen blades of kooshu grass, tied in two separate parts, which the boy ties 
under his feet. The fathor-in-lawnow pours some water into the right hand of the 
bridegroom, and while the latter holds it there, the former reads an incantation, at 
the close of which the bridegroom lets it fall on his feet; rice, flowers and doorva grass 
are next given, which he lays on his head; water is presented as at first with a prayer; 
and then sour milk ; then again water. The officiating bramhun now directs the boy 
to put his hand on a pan of water, and places the hand of the bride on that of the 
bridegroom, and ties them together with a garland of flowers,' when the father-in- 
law says, “ Of the family of Kasliyupi, the great grand-daughter of Bhoirovu, the 
grand-daughter of Kamu-lloree, the daughter of Iiapni-soonduro, Kshuma, wearing 
such and such clothes and jewels, I, T’hakoortj-dasu, give to thee, UbhOyu-churunti, 
of the family of Sundilyu, the great-grandson of Soondurfi-dasu, the grandson of 
Kanaee, the son of Bhnju-fluree.” The bridegroom says, “ I have received her.” 
The father-in-law then makes a present, “ for good luck,” and adds to it houshold 
utensils, &c. according to his ability; and then takes off the garland of flowers with 
which the hands of the .married pair were bound, repeating the gayntree. A cloth is 
now drawn over the heads of the couple, while they again look at each other; and 
this part of the marriage ceremony here closes, after the boy and the girl have been 
directed to bow to the slmlngrumn and to the company, that they may receive the 
blessing of the gods and of the bramhiins. A,bramhun, or a female whose hus¬ 
band and son are living, then fastens the bride and bridegroom together by their gar¬ 
ments with the above piece of cloth, as a token of their union; and they are thus led 
back into the midst of the family. 

During the ceremonies of marriage, selections from the Mishrii, a work on the dif¬ 
ferent orders of Hiudoos, are rehearsed by the ghutukns, amidst the assembly, and 
when the marriage ceremony is concluded, the father-in-law, or some one in his 
stead, proceeds to the assembly, and says, “These friends have favoured us with their 
presence,let us pay them the honours due to their rank.” As on these occasions it is 
an invariable custom, to mark the forehead of the guests with the powder of sandal¬ 
wood, this person now asks in the assembly, “ Who shall first receive the sandal- 
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wood?” To tirhieb a ghatiikureplies, < ExceptUbhnyn-chtmmu, who shall receive 
the sandal-wood?’—Another asks, ‘ Why should he receive it?’—-The ghutuku then 
enumerates a number of qualifications which this person possesses; as, that all ranks 
ofkoolsenus, and shrotriyas, * stand in his door;’* that he is generous, hospitable, 
liberal in showing respect; that, in fact, he is a second Yoodhist’hiru. Not unfre- 
quently another ghntiikii, amidst fierce disputes, proposes some other candidate, enu¬ 
merating a number of qualifications: the man who is most liberal to these men, how¬ 
ever, always obtains the honour. in some cas»8, no person is found in whom the 
assembly can agree, and it is at length proposed, that it shall be conferred without 
preference, by commencing at either end of the room; should tin's be overruled, the 
only remedy left is, to select some child, and give it the honour of being first mark¬ 
ed with the Baudal powder. When a proper person, however, can be found, and all 
are agreed in him, a bramhfm takes the sandal-wood, on a brass or silver plate, and 
goes up to the person for whom it is decreed, and again asks the assembly, * Sh all 
I apply the sandal-wood ?’ A number of voices at once reply ip the affirmative, when 
the bramhun rubs some sandal-wood on his forehead, and places a garland,of flow¬ 
ers round his neck. Several persons then join in conferring the same honours on 
ull the company ; presents of betel-nut, or panii, are added. 

This being concluded, the father-in-law invites the company to a supper, promis¬ 
ing that the delay shall not be great. Not unfrequently, before lhey*sit down to 
the entertainment, quarrels arise; perhaps a number of persons maliciously unite, to 
bring dishonour upon the family of the bride, and either throw- the food away, or re¬ 
fuse to partake of it. The guests consider themselves as conferring the obligation, 
and therefore, unless the food be excellent, they do not hesitate to utter the loudest 
complaints. Several hours are sometimes spent in composing these differences, and 
in persuading the guests to sit down quietly to the repast. Some are so malicious 
as to cut with scissors the garments of the guests, while sitting in a crowded manner 
in the assembly. 

The girl’s fetker ha ving entertained the persons who accompanied the bridegroom, 

* That i», are nourigbed l>y him. 

Q 
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presents money to the ghntuku, the officiating bramhiin, the bramhuns, and relations) 
according to his ability. The bridegroom remains all night at the house of his 
father-in-law, but while there he is forbidden to eat any food except that which he 
has brought with him. 

» 

Early the next morning, the women of the house and neighbourhood carry small 
presents of money to the bridegroom. About the same hour, five women take up 
the mat upon which the married couple have slept, for which service they receive a 
trifling present; after this, the bride and bridegroom, having anointed their bodies 
with turmcrick, bathe in the small pool mentioned before; and after the guests have 
Mken some refreshment, the bridegroom takes home'his bride. The girl’s palan- 
queen is closely covered, so that she cannot be seen : Bengalee women never ride 
in un open paianqueen. The procession consists merely of the remnant of the first 
shew; the only novelty is a quantity of artificial flowers fastened on sticks, and 
carried before the bridegroom. On their arrival, in the place where the offerings 
were presented to the manes on the day of marriage, the boy’s mother takes up the 
pots, and the ball of rice called Shree, and with them touches the foreheads of the 
married pair; alter which she takes some betel in her hand, and, beginning at the 
ancle, slowly raises her band till it arrive opposite her son’s bead, making an awk¬ 
ward noise by the shaking of her tongue, in which she is joined by all the women 
present. She repeats this, to the bride; and also places a fish in the folds of the 
bride’s garments, and some sweetmeats in the mouths of the bridal pair ; she then 
pours some milk mixed with red lead on the feet, and places a measure of corn on 
the head, of the bride, under which the bridegroom puts liis left hand; and in this 
manner they proceed into the house, the bridegroom with his right hand scattering 
the corn as they go. The burnt-sacrifice is next offered by the bridegroom, amidst 
the repetition of many formulas by the officiating bramhiin :* among the rest, the 
bridegroom pours clarified butter on the fire, and rubs a little on the forehead of the 
bride, saying “ by this burnt-offering 1 promise, that whatever fault you may com¬ 
mit with any of your members [he mentions each] 1 forgive them.” They next lake 

* Pliny >»ys, that the must solemn part of the marrn-r ceremony was, when the matrimonial rites were per¬ 
formed with solemn sacrifices and offerings of burnt cakes. 
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up parched rice, and the leaves of the shumee tree, and hold them in their hands, 
those of the bridegroom supporting the hands of the bride, when the latter says, ‘ I 
am come from the family of my father into your family,' and now my life and all I 
have are yoursafter which, the bridegroom repeats the praise ofthe regent offire, 
calling him to be witness, and, after walking round the altar seven times, pours the 
rice on the tire. Taking up clarified butter, the bridegroom, after saying to the bride, 
‘Your heart is in mine, and ir.y heart is in jours, and both are one; your word is 
in mine, and my word is in yours, and both arc one,’ pours the clarified butter on 
the lire. He next draws the veil over her face, while hr adorns her forehead with 
red lead. At the close, he intreats the blessing of the company on the bride, adding 
a prayer to the regent of lire, that he w'ould destroy all mistakes that uia v have at¬ 
tended this service. Different diversions now take place, and thremainder ofthe 
day is spent iit feasting, and in dismissing distant relations with presents. Jfa friend 
on this day should not eat of the food which is considered as having been cooked 
by the bride, it is regarded as a great dishonour, which can only be removed by his 
eating there at the next public (east. On this night the married pair do not remain 
together. The gill’s father sends garments, sweetmeats, fruits, &c. for them both, 
and the next day he goes himself, and sees the married pair put to sleep on an or¬ 
namented bed ofllowers. 

On the fourth or fifth day, the father of the girl takes the bride mid bridegroom 
to his house, wherejpfhcy remain about ten days. On the fifth, seventh or ninth 
day, the women take off the thread that was tied on the arms of the young couple on 
the day of marriage; after which, the officiating bramhiin, in their names, worships 
the sun: the father-ill-law presents changes of raiment to the bride and bridegroom, 
and at the close entertains the guests. After ten days, the bqy returns to the house 
of his father, and the girl remains with her mother. 

At resipectable weddings, four or five thousand roopees are expended, but the 
greatest fexpence is incurred in the fire-works, and other accompaniments of the pro¬ 
cession { should four or five hundred persons sit down to the entertainment, their 
food wi;ll not cost so much as eight-pence a head. Many guests who do not partake 
I Q a 
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.of the entertainment receive presents of money, garments, brass and other houshold 
utensils. 

About forty-five years ago, Jiiya.Narayfinn, abramhun of Khidur-pooni, near Cal¬ 
cutta, expended 40,000 roopees in the wedding of his nephew, and entertained five or 
six thousand guests.—Soon after this, Huree-Krishnu-rayu, a peer-alee bramhun, ex¬ 
pended more than a lack of roopees in the marriage of his eldest son, entertaining the 
nawab, and most of the rajas of Bengal.—About thirty years since, raja Itaj-KrishnS, 
of Calcutta, a kayast’hn, expended 80 or 90,000 roopees in his son’s marriage. 


At the end of a year, the bridegroom takes home his wife; or, if she be very young, 
she remains at her father’s (visits excepted) till the proper time for their ultimata 
union, when her husband proceeds to the house of his father-in-law, if a poor man, 
on foot, and if rich, in a palanqueen, with a few friends. When the married pair re¬ 
turn to the house of the boy’s father, most of those ceremonies are repeated which 
took place there on the day after marriage.. A Hindoo, on his marriage, docs not 
become a house-keeper,as in England, but continues to live with his lather; and in 
this way, if they can agree, many generations live together. At present, however, 
separations into distinct families are becoming more aiwl^nore common. 

At the time&of the second marriage, certain foolish custonns are practised by the 
females : the girl also abstains from eating the common rice, fisH^c. and on the fifth, 
seventh, or ninth day, the worship of Shuaht'hee, Markundtfyii, Gut leshii, ayd the nine 
planets, is performed, the officia-fing liramhun reading, and the bridcS r0Om repeating 
-the service after him. To this succeeds the worship of the sun, in wW^ 1 the officiat¬ 
ing brambim, joining the open hands of the bride and bridegroom, repetre 8 certain for¬ 
mulas from one of the smritees. After these services, the bridegroom feeL^s the bride 
with sugar, clarified butter, honey, and the urine and dung ofa calf, mixed together; 
and folds up plantains, nutmegs, &c. in the garment of the bride, and as t J ,P Y <>ntf ' r 
the house, the bridegroom causes a ring to slide between the bride’s garment an( ^ ^ er 
waist,* The bride and bridegroom then eat furmenfy together. 

* Among the Soman*, the mao sent a ting ai a pledge to the woman. 
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The Hindoos in general carry their attachment to children, especially to sons, to 
the greatest excess. They are amazed at the apparent want of affection in Euro¬ 
peans, who leave their parents, and traverse foreign countries, some of them without 
the hope of ever seeing them again. }fa man should not have children, his lather 
or elder brother seeks lor him a second wife ;* few take this trouble on themselves. 
The husband directs which wife shall have the chief rule, though, according to the 
shastrii, this honour belongs to the wile he first married. Multitudes of instances 
occur, in which a plurality of wives is the source of perpetual disputes and misery: 
indeed the Hindoos confess, that scarcely any instances are to be found of the continu¬ 
ance of domestic happiness whore more than one wife lives in the same house. A per¬ 
son of some respectability deplctred to the author, in the most pitiable manner, his 
miserable condition on account of having been driven by his father into a state of 
polygamy. He was obliged to have two cook-rooms, separate apartments, and was 
compelled to dine with his two wives alternately with the utmost regularity ; the chil¬ 
dren of the different wives were continually quarelling; and thus, through the jea¬ 
lousies, and the innumerable vexations and collisions inseparable from polygamy, ho 
was almost driven to desperation.—On further enquiry into this matter, I found, that 
polygamy was acknowledged to be the greatest of all domestic afflictions among the 
Hindoos. Kuvec-Uiinkuuu, in his Chftndee, a lleugalee poem, has deplored his own 
case in having two wives; and it has become a proverb, that one wile would rather 
accompany her husband to the gloomy regions of Yiimii, than see hint sit with the 
other. In short, the whole country is full of the most disgraceful proofs, that poly¬ 
gamy is au unnatural and miserable state.—Thus Divine Providence seems evident¬ 
ly to have marked polygamy as a state contrary to moral order; in which order we 
see, that, innocent enjoyments are always connected with tranquillity, and vicious one* 
ever followed with pain and disorder.- See the history of Abraham , Gen. xxi. #c. 

lie who 1ms lost his wife by death, generally marries another as soon as he is pu¬ 
rified, that is, in eleven days, ifa bra m linn, and in a month, ifa shoddrii.t Some wait 

* The Hindoos any, a mnn ought to wait till his wife is more (Han twenty before he marries a second. 

+ The wifi' of one of the author's servants ouce prevented a compinint against her husband, that lie neither main¬ 
tain not lived with her: when the man was asked the rea*on of this cruel behaviour, he said, without shame, “Oh 
Sahib, the was to sick sometime ago, that 1 did not expect her to live; 1 therefore married another 1" 
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longer, and a few do not marry again. A Hindoo may marry a second time, a third,* 
and so on, till he is. fifty years old; but, according to the shastrd,’not when he is ad¬ 
vanced beyond this age; nevertheless many of the lower orders marry when sixty, 
and some koolSnns marry when a9 old as eighty. The ceremonies at a second mar¬ 
riage are similar to those at the first. 

Few men continue in a single state to old age: those who do, cohabit with con¬ 
cubines: few females remain unmarried; none who can obtain husbands. Yet the 
cast presents such various obstacles to union, and there are so many gradations of 
rank by which marriages are regulated, that cases do exist in which men cannot ob¬ 
tain wives, nor women husbands. + Still, so great a'disgracc is incurred by remain¬ 
ing unmarried, that on one occasion a number of old maids were married to an aged 
kooleenu bramhnn, as his friends were carrying him to the Ganges to die. 

Widows amongst the lowest casts are sometimes married by a form called nika; 

■ l 

when the bride and bridegroom, in the presence of friends, place a garland of flow¬ 
ers on the neck of each other, and thus declare themselv es man and w ife. 

The greatest number of marriages take place in the monthsUgrcliaynnu, Maghii, 
and Phalgoonii, these being considered as very fortunate months, in Joisltl’ln, eld¬ 
est sons are ^bidden to marry. In Voishakhu few marriages are celebrated, and 
iuPoushuaiu! Cboitrn scarcely any,except where the parents areof low cast, and ex¬ 
tremely poor. ‘In the other months, none marry. From marriages in the first three 
months, arise riche-; in A sharhii, poverty. If an eldest son be married in Joisht’hu, 
he will die; if uny marry inShravunu, none of the children will live; if in JBhadrii or 
Choitrii, the wife will be inconstant; if in Aehwinu, both husband and wife will die; 

• A third marriage is considered as improper and hauefui to Hie female; hence, befoie the marriage cere¬ 
mony takes place, they first betroth the man to a tree, alien, it is said, the evil espeods itself on the tree, and 
the tree immediately dies. 

+ In the year ISIS, some Hindoos, of high cast, were on the eve of petitioning the English government to in¬ 
terfere and prevent the kuolcEnfis from engrossing so many wives, as this disgraceful custom prevented many 
individual* from entering into the marriage state. 
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if in Kartiku, they will have fevers and oilier diseases; if in Pcushir, the wife will 
become a widow.* 

Hindoo girls, to obtain 'good husbands, frequently worship the gods; and a woman 
sometimes secretly administers to her husband a medicine, obtained from some old 
woman, to cause her husband to love her! When husbands remain long from 
home, some women practise a superstitious custom to hasteu their return; while 
others, to ascertain whether a husband is well or ill, is on his way home or not, is 
dead or alive, call a witch, who takes the winnowing fan, and, according to its mo¬ 
tion in her hand, pronounces the exact circumstances of the absent husband. 

The Hindoos are seldom happy in their marriages ; nor can domestic happiness he 
expected where females are reduced to a state of complete servitude, and are neither 
qualified nor permitted to he the companions of their husbands. A man, except he 
is of low cast, never enters into conversation with his wifi*, during the day, nor is she 
ever permitted to eat in the presence of her husband, or to sit in the company even 
of near friends. An elder brother never looks at his y ounger brother’s wile. 

Several of the shasirus describe the virtues of an excellent wife: Itamu thus mourns 
over the loss of Seeta : “ She was not a common wifein the management of my af¬ 
fairs, she even gave me excellent counsel; when I needed her services, she was my 
slave; if 1 was ever angry, like the patient earth, she bore my impatience without 
a murmur ; in the hour of necessity, she cherished me, as a mother does her child ; 
in the moments of repose, she was to me as a courtezan ; in times of hilarity, she was 
with me as a friend.”t—When engaged in religions services, an excellent wife as¬ 
sists her husband with a mind as devout as his own. On all occasions she gives her 
whole mind to make him happy ; is as faithful to him as a shadow to the body; shares 
in all his joys and sorrows ; and esteems liim, whether poor or rich, whether pos¬ 
sessed of excellent 01 evil qualities, whether handsome or deformed.£ In the ab- 

* Tin* Romans, soys Kenned, were \erj snprrMilimis in rrfrrrnre to the partirnlnr time of marriage,fancy¬ 
ing teveral days and seasons very unforlunate for this design. Ovid rays, Fast. 5.487, 

“ Nur ever britle 

Unit'd-it thit season long her bliss enjoy'd.” 


^ Sec the Mulinnat&ku. 


i See the RomayUuQ. 
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icnce or sic^iHH^oflier husband, a good wife renounces every gratification; and at 

• % 1 * 


I 


bis death, t&es withbun. 

■*&»!! f 


> The following description of Hindoo females, though written respecting those liv¬ 
ing in another part of India, appears to he so just, that I base thought it right to copy 
it. iiartolomeo is certainly one ol our best writers on Hindoo manners and customs. 
“Till their thirteenth year, they aie stout and vigorous; but after that period, they 
alter much faster than the women in any of the nations oi'Lurope. Kaily marriage, 
labour, and disease*, exhaust flit'ir< oust notions before theregulai time of decor. They 
are lively, active, and tractable, possess great acuteness, ai e fond of com ersation; 
employ florid expressions, and a phraseology abundant Jn images; never carry 
any thing into effect till after m iture deliberation; are inqmsitivo and prying, yet 
modest in discourse; have a fickle inconstant disposition , make promise- with great 
readiness, yet seldom perform them; arc importunate in their requests, but ungi ate* 
ful when they have obtained their end; behave in a cringing obsequious manner when 
they fear any one, but are haughty and insolent when tbpy gain the snpet ioi ify; and 
assume an air of calmness and composure when they acquire no satisfaction for at 
injury, but are malicious and irrci oncileablc when they find an opportunity of beinj 
revenged, i was acquainted with many families who had ruined the mselvcs with law 
suits, because they preferred the gratification of revenge to eveiv consideration c 
prudence.” 


The merits and demerits of husband and wife are transferable to either in a futur 
state; if a wife perform many meritorious vvr iks, and the husband die first, be wi 
Piijoy heaven as the fruit of his wife’s virtuous deeds t and if the wife be guilt v c 
many wicked actions, and the husband die first, he will suffer foi the sins of his wifi 
In the apprehensions of a Hindoo, therefore, mariiage ought to be a very sonoi 
business. 

* S< r the Mnrfc Anddyfi pnoranH + The MBhaMiarftift and other ihietr&s (eath, that a trawls, wh 
»hcoSm Smelt on thefoarral pits, removal ihe mm ofiiei (unban'), and tarries him with her to heaven. Sat 
trSE, a biamhbnvd, «ay (be pooranSi, rawed her busbud lo life bj her works of ineril. 
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SECTION III. 

♦ 

Notices relative to Manners and Customs in general. 

TII12 Hindoos notwithstanding their divisions into casts and various sects, arc 
scarcely less peculiar and isolated in their manners than thtf Chinese: their dross, 
their ceremonies, and their domestic economy, have been preserved without inno¬ 
vation from age to age. Still, however, the unchanging dress and modes of the Hin¬ 
doos are natural and graceful, compared with those of a Chinese, who, with liis long 
tail, his fantastic diess, his fan, his wooden shoes, and his chuckling silhini, looks 
more like a piece of carved work, than a human being walking at large on tbo earth. 

Many of the higher orders of Hindoos, especially in the Northern provinces, are 
handsome in ihoir features, having an oval face, and a nose nearly aquiline. Some 
arc comparatively fair, and others quite black, hut a dark brown complexion is most 
common, witi. olack eves and hair. The general expression of the countenance 
reminds yoi that the Hindoo is mild and timid, rather disposed to melancholy, anti 
elfeininate pleasures. ? n Ueng.il, the greatest number are below the middle stature, 
and very slender ns body ; but litis description does not altogether suit the Hindoos 
ol the upper provinc* s, where you immediately perceive, that you are surroundrd 
with a people more robust and independent, though the general features are the 
same. 


The Hindoos are generally loquacious, and the common people very noisy in con¬ 
versation. Their youth are lively, inquisitive, and of quick perception. They 
appear to be capable of great, improvement, and of imitating roost of the European 
arts, and carrying them to the greatest perfection: either they are incapable of bold 
and original designs, or their long slavery to ancient patterns and usages has, like 

the Chinese shoe, made the whole race cripples. 

It 
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me areas of the rich,* in which there is neither buttons, strings, nor pins, is hap¬ 
pily suited to the climate, and produces a very graceful effect. Over their loini 
they fold n cloth which almost covers their legs, hanging down to the tops of the 
shoes. The uppeV garment isa loose piecef of fine white doth “ without seam from 
top to bottom,” thrown over the'shoulders, and, except the head, neck, and arms, 
covering the whole body. The head is always uncovered, unless the heat or'cold con¬ 
strains the person to draw his npper garment over it like a hood4 Shoes worn by 
the rich, are covered with gold and silver thread, are open at the heels, and curled 
up at the toes; stockings are very seldom worn.§ Many Hindoos in the service 
of Europeans, to please their masters, wear the Mfisolman dress; put on a turban, 
and garments like a jacket and petticoat, or loose pantaloons. The poor have 
only a shred of cloth to cov er their loins. The dress of the women differs from 
that of the men, in that they wear only one long garment, which, wrapped round 
the loins, comes over the shoulders, and occasionally over the head as a hood. In 
Bengal, a woman’s garment is ten cubits long and two broad; in the southern parts 
of India, it is much longer: very few wear shoes. Ornaments are eagerly sought 
after, even by the poorest women, which they fix in their hair, on the forehead, in 


* Before a Hindoo putson a new garment, he plucks a few threads out of it, nnd offers them to different he- 
inf-8, that they mny he propitious, nnil that it may wear well. The poor w ear their garments till they nrr very 
filthy, and the pillow on which they sleep is never washed, notwithstanding their hair is oiled daily: their houses 
and garments are generally full of vermin. 

+ A native, when he .raw a picture of His Majesty George the Third in the house of the author, in a Roman 
habit, asked, why he wore garmentslike the Hindoos, mid not like (he English. 

} “ Tlie colour of the (Roman) gown is generally believed to ln\ve been white. As to attire for the head, 
the Roman* ordinarily used none, except the lappet of their gown t and this was not a ronstnnt rover, hist only 
occasional, to avoid the rain, or sun, or other accidental inconveniencies: hence it is, that we see none of the 
old statues with any an their heads.” 

^ It is remarkable, to what excellent uses the toes are applied in this country. In England, it i* hard to say 
whether they are of nny use u-hnt-oever. A mnn could certainly walk and ride without them ; and tliesr'arr the 
principal purposes to w hich the feet are applied in Europe. Hut here thr toes are second-hand fingers: they are 
called the “feet fingers” in Bengalee. In bis own house, n Hindoo makes use of them to fashen the clog lo.his 
feet hy mean* of a button which slips between the two middle toes. The laylflr, if he does not thread his needle, 
certainly twists liis thread with them: the rook holds his knife with his toes while he cuts fish, vegetables, \t ; 
the joiner, the weaver, &c. could not do without them, nnd almost every native Hus twenty different usesfor the 
toes. It is true, 1 have heard of n maimed sailor in England writing with his toes, which is rather mure tlmn 
what I have seen done in this country; hut yet, this is on) y another proof of what might be done, even with the 
toes, if necessity stupid arise, to make ns set our toes as well as onr wits to work. 
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the ears, in the nose, round the arras, wrists, ankles, &c. They paint their finger¬ 
nails, aiul nuntl the hot loins of their feet, red, and their eye-lashes black; their teeth 
are made rc-.i with eating panu.* 

• *" 

In then forms of address, and behaviour in company, the Hindoos must be ranked 
amongst the politest nations. It is true, there is a mixture of flattery, and of ful¬ 
some panegyric in ilieir address, but this is given and received rather os the require¬ 
ment of cu stom than the language of the heart. It is a polish always understood 
to lie on the surface; it pleases without deceiving any body. When he enters the 
presence ofhis spiritual guide, the Hindoo prostrates himself, and, laying hold ofliis 
feet, looks up to him, and snvs^ 4 You are my saviour—to a benefactor, he says, 
4 You are my father and mother;’—to a man whom lie wishes to praise, ‘You are 
Religion incarnateor, ‘ O! Sir, your fame is gone all over the country; yes, from 
country to country.’ 4 As a Benefactor, you are equal to Kurnnfi.’t * You are equal 
to Yoodliislliiruj in your regard to truth.’ ‘ You have overcome all your passions.’ 
‘ You she* iv due respect to all.’ 4 You are a sea of excellent qualities.’ 4 You are 
devoted to the service of your guardian deity.’ 4 You are the father and mother 
of bramhiins, cows and women.’ 

There are fiv$ kinds of obeisance among the Hindoos, viz. 1. ustaifgn, in which 
the person prostrates himself, and makes eight parts of his body', viz. his knees, 
hands, temples, nos^‘, and chin, touch the ground ; 2. ponchangu, in which the per¬ 
son makes his forehead, temples, and hands touch the ground; 3. duiulavutu, sim¬ 
ple prostration, in it h : ch the person causes his forehead to meet the ground; 4. nu- 
muskaru, in which he, bringing his joined hands open up to liis forehead, causes his 
two thumbs to touch his forehead several times; 5. ubhivadunh, in which the person 
raises his right hand (never his left) to or towards the forehead, gently bending the 
head. This last is the common form. Should a bramhun, the servant of a king, be 

* Pan &, which i> chewed like tobacco. consists of the leaf <>f the piper held, the fruit of the ereca fansel, lime 
• made of kIic-IIm, and (ul pleasure) of a number of spices. 

+ Kttrnnfi, the brniherof Yoodhist'hiiu, was very famous for his liberality. 

King Yoodhisl’hirti is ou nil occasions mentioned as a person the most tenacious of truth of any Hindoo that 
ever lived, aad yet he was dragged to hell for ly mg- 

It 2 
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sitting with his master, a fshoodrti, coming in, would give the common snlam, with 
one hand, to the monarch, and with his joined hands would make the reverential xiu- 
mnskarn to the brapihun. The Bengalee women, if of equal rank, bow to each other, 
by raising their joined hands to the head. A woman of inferior rank bows to a su¬ 
perior, and rubs the dust of her feet on her forehead, but the superior does not re¬ 
turn the bow. 

s 

In their descriptions,.the Hindoos indulge in the most extravagant hyberbole. A 
splendid palace they call the heaven of Vishnoo;—a heavy rain, the deluge;—a 
quarrel, the bloody contest between the Pandtiviis and the sons of Dhritiirashtru, in 
which eighteen ukshouhinees* were slaughtered;—a crowd is always swelled to my¬ 
riads. Respecting a waterspout, the Hindoos say, the elephants of the god lndrfi 
are drinking;—the rainbow they call Ra inn’s bow;—a whirlwind is caused by aerial 
beings called pishachus;—thunder is occasioned by Indru’s hurling his thunderbolts 
at the giants, w ho come to drink water from the clouds, and the lightning arises from 
the sparks of these thunderbolts. Some add, that the ring round the moon arises 
from the splendour of the planets or gods, who sit there as the counsellors of Chundru 
(the moon.) 

In directing their letters, as well as in the compliments prefixed to them, the 
Hindoos use the most extravagant address : the following may serve as specimens: 
To a king: ‘Tothe great, the excellent, the prosperous, the illustrious king, Krishna- 
Chundru-Rayti, the nourisher of multitudes from many countries, the fragrance of 
whose fame lias spread through the whole world; at whose feet many kings, adorned 
with refulgent crowns, bow; whose glory makes his enemies shrink as the sun does 
the koirtivo ;t whose fame is pure as the queen of night; the priest of the perpetu¬ 
al sacrificial fire.’—To a teacher: ‘ To UbhSshtuddvn, the ferryman across the sea 
of this world, the teacher of the way of deliverance from sin, the sun-like remover of 
the great darkness springing from worldly attachment; the nut|which removes the 
impurites of the soul; to thy feet I bow, the nails of which are like the horns of the 
half moon.’—To a father: 1 To the excellent person, my father, the only author of 

* One fikshouhinee comprises 109,350 foot, 65.610 horses, 91,670 chariots, anil 91,870 elephants. + The 

Ny ospbica esculonta. ± An allusion to a nut by which the Hindoos purify water. 
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my existence, my governor, whose mind drinks the honey on the water-lily t’ce-t of 
the deity; at thy feet, which drive away my darkness, I supplicate.’— To a motheri 
‘ To my excellent and dignified mother, who bore me in her womb; who, feeding, 
nourishing, and comforting me, raisedyne to manhood ; by whom I saw the world, 
and who gave me a body to perform the offices of religion; at thy feet I supplicate, 
which are the water-lilies on the reservoir of my heart.’ 

When two Hindoos, after a short absence, meet, the inferior first attempts to take 
hold of the feet of the other, which the latter prevents. They then cksp each other 
in the arms, and move their heads from one shoulder to the other twice ; and after¬ 
wards ask of each other’s welfare. The inferior replies, * Through your favour, I 
continue well.’ ‘ As you command ; all is well.’ Or he asks, ‘ How? Is the house 
well?’ meaning the family. When a bramhiinliappcns to sit near another bramhun, 
if a stranger, and if lie is speaking to an inferior, lie asks, ‘ Of what cast are you ?’ 
The other replies, ‘ I am a bramhun.’ ‘ To which line of brainliuns do you be¬ 
long ?* 1 f am a Rarliee bramhun.’ ‘ Of what family ?’ ‘ Of the family of Vishnoo- 
t’liakooru.’* 

When two persons of the lower orders of Hindoos quarrel, if one should strike the 
other, the person injured appeals to the spectators, and, taking hold*of their feet, 
says, ‘ You are witnesses that lie struck me.’ Some of the spectators, unwilling 
perhaps to become witnesses, say, ‘ All! don’t touch our feet;’ or, the injured party 
takes a corner of the garment ofeuch one present, and ties it in a knot, saying, ‘You 
are witnesses that he struck me.' When a Hindoo is guilty of common swearing, 
he says, ‘ If 1 live, let me endure all the sorrow you would endure if I should die;’ 
but this oath is wrapped up in three words, ‘ Eat your head.’ Another says, 

‘ Touching your body, I say this.’ * Doliaee Gunga!’ is another oath ; the mean¬ 
ing of which is, * From such a falsehood preserve me Gunga.’ ‘ If I speak a false¬ 
hood, let me be esteemed a rascal.’ 1 If I have committed such an action, let me be a 
leper.* * If 1 have done this, let me not see this night.’ ‘ If 1 have gone to such 
a place, let me become a cliandalQ,’ &c. 

* Xiie different orders of Hindoo* trace their dement for ten or twelve generations, from distinguished ances¬ 
tors. 
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►e?, rub the thumb nails of all the persons in the house, imagining that the name of 
the thief will become legible on the nail of the offender! 

1 .; 

The Hindoos consider it unlucky to leave their homes, and undertake a journey, 

■ 

In the month Poiisho. They treat the following occurrences as bad omens; viz. if 
the lizard makes a noise, or any one sneezes, when a person is about to begin an ac¬ 
tion ; if a person is called when he is about to set olf on a journey, if a person on 
dfcparting to any place hits his head against any thing, or sees an empty kulisii (wa¬ 
ter-pan.) 1 have frequently seen a Hindoo, when about to fuke leave of another, 
prevented by the chirping of a lizard. It is a common saying, 1 Ah! I suppose some 
■. vil will befall me to-day, for the first person I saw.tliis morning was such or such u 
miserable wretch.’ Tim following are good omens, viz. if a person setting oll’on a 
journey sees a dead body, or a kalusu full of water, or a jackal, on his left hand: or if 
he sees a cow, a deer, or a brumhhii, on his right hand. These good and bad omens 
are to be found in the shastrfis; but beside these, there arc many which custom has 
established. 

Scarcely any Hindoos attach flower-gardens to their houses; a pumpkin plant is 
very often seen climbing*the side of the house, and resting its fruit on the thatch: and, 
on a plot of ground adjoining the house of a poor man, it is very common to see the 
egg-plant, and plantains. Orchards are very common; the principal trees in which 
are the mango, .jack, cocoa-nut, betel, custard-apple, plumb trees, See. A clump or 
two of bamboos, is very common in these orchards. To prevent a tree from conti¬ 
nuing unfruitful, which they suppose has been injured by the evil machinations of some 
enemy, the Hindoos sometimes lie a string round the trunk of this tree, with a kou- 
ree, or the bone of a cow, attached to it. To drive destructive animals from a field, or 
a plot of cucumbers, or egg-plants, &c. the s Hindoos fix on a bamboo a pot covered 
with soot‘, with some white lines drawn on it. Beside the want of gardens, the Hin¬ 
doos do not keep fowls, nor any domestic animal, except a cat. The domestic birds 
of the country urc, the water-wagtail, the rnina, sparrow, crow, swallow, &c. The 
jackal- make a horrid veil around the houses at night, and 1 have heard of instances 
of yung children b<n»g carried away by them in the night, and devoured. Mad jack¬ 
als do great mischief. 
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“ A man shall leave his ftther and mother, and shall cleave unto his wife,” is a 
maxim which is quite contrary to those manners of the Hindoo* that are most es¬ 
teemed. Marriage seldom at first separates children and parents; and a grand-father, 
with his children and grand-children, in a direct line, amounting to nearly fifty per¬ 
sons, may sometimes he found in one family.* As long as a father lives, he is the 
master of the house; hut after his death, the elder brother is honoured almost as a 
parent; if incapable of taking charge of the family, a younger brother is invested with 
the management. Such a family has all things in common; but if one of the brothers 
earns much by his labour, and the rest little or nothing, a quarrel commonly ensues, 
and they separate. Very few large families live together long, where they wholly 
depend on trade, or on several sons employed in service. Those who have landed 
property live in greater quietness. The debts of a father fall, in the first place, up¬ 
on the oldest son, and in some cases on the younger sons, even though the father 
should have left uo property. 

The work of a housc-wifet is nearly as follows; after rising in the morning, in 
industrious families, she lights the lamp, and spins cotton for family garments; she 
next feeds the children with sweetmeats, or some parched rice, or milk; after this she 
mixes cow-dung with water, and sprinkles it over the house floor, to purify it. She 
then sweeps the house and yard, and, mixing cow-dung, J earth, and water together, 
smears the floor of the house, the bottom of the walls, and the veranda. After this, 
she eats a little cold boiled rice, and then cleans the brass and stone vessels with 
straw, ashes, and water. Her next work is to bruise the rice, and other things in 
the pedal (dhenkee), or to boil the rice, in order to cleanse it from the husk. At 
ten or eleven o’clock, she takes a towel, and goes to bathe, accompanied by a few 
neighbours; Borne women, during bathing, make an image of the lingo, and worship it 

• J&gfinnariifi-Turkku-Piinclmnunfi, who livpd to lip nboul 117 years of age, ami was well known as the 
moat learned m in of hi* time, had nfamily of seventy or eighty individuals, among whom were his sons and daugh¬ 
ters, grandsons, great-grandsons, and u great-great-grandson. In this family, for mnnv years, when, at a wed¬ 
ding or on nny other occasion, the ceremony called the shraddliil was to he performed, as no ancestors had de¬ 
ceased, they called the old folks, and presented their offering to them. « 

+ The Hindoos keep very few female servants. 

% The whole front of ttHindoo hut, not unfreq neatly, is covered with cakes of cow-dung, placed there to dry. 

S 
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with the same forms as are used by the men; others merely bathe, and after repeating 
a few formulas, bowing to the water, the sun, &c. which occupy about fifteen minutes, 
return home; but if the worship of the lingfi is performed, it employs nearly an hour. 
At the time of bathing, the women rub their ornaments with sand, clean their bodies 
with the refuse of oil, and their hair with the mud of the river, or pool. On her 
, return, the female stands in the sun, and dries her hair ; changes her wet clothes for 
dry ones; washes her feet on goiuginto the house ;* and then applies herselfto cook¬ 
ing. She first prepares the roots, greens, and fruits; then bruises the spices, &c. by 
rolling a stone over them on another stone; and then prepares the fish or vegetables 
which are to be eaten with the rice, which she afterwards boils. The Hindoo fire¬ 
places arc made of clay, and built in the yard, or cook-room. They also use a move- 
able fire-place made of clay, which is round like a kettle, and has a hole in one side 
to admit the wood. 


Those who ore very poor, eat with rice only herbs gathered in some field; the mid¬ 
dling ranks eat split pease, greens, fish, See. The rich add a number of other things, 
us boiled Ush, acids, pungent spices, &c.; they also fry, in clarified butter, plantains, 
the fruit of the egg-plant, cocoa-nuts, pumpk'tis, cucumbers, &c. 


After the things arc thus prepared, the woman (ifabi amhfmee) calls a son w ho has 
been invested with the poita, to present a dish of each kind of food to the family 
image (mostly the shaligrani i); and who, in presenting them, repeats their names, 
and adds, * O god ! I present to thee this food : eat.’ The food remains before the 
image .about five minutes, when it is carried into another room, where all the male 
part of the family sit down to eat; but before they begin, each of those invested with 
the poita takes water into (lie palm of the right hand, repeats the name ofl.is guar¬ 
dian deity, and pours it out as a libation; un i then taking up more water, and, re¬ 
peating the same words, drinks it; after which, placing his thumb in five different 
wavs on the fingers of his right hand, he repeats certain forms, and, lifting up a fbw 
grams of nee, presents them to the primary elements.* At the close of dinner, 


Wi " m, " 0 " c, ' any " ,in?,i " ,kc iMaw into her mouth , the'rra- 

a ..Mho < which u i» unknown: (he general answer i,, the neglect of it would bring down 


son 

mis'ortoav on the familv 


bring i 

1 Earth, water, fire, air, and vacuum. 
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sipping water from the band, each person repeats another form, saying 1 1 am full,’ 
and then rises. 

If no stranger is present, the women wait on the men, but a Hindoo woman ne¬ 
ver sits down to eat with her husbandshe and the younger children eat what he 
leaves. She never, indeed, mentions the name of her husband; hut when she calls 
him, makes use ofan interjection merely, as lit*! O! &c. When she speaks of him to 
others, she calls him master, or the man of the house. She never mixes in company, 
even at her own house, but remains in a separate room, while her husband sits smok¬ 
ing and talking with the guests.t A woman does not change her name at the time 
of marriage. 

A Hindoo eats with the right hand, never with the left, which is used in the mean¬ 
est olfices ; he ne\ < r uses a knife, fork, or spoon : he di inks out of a brass cup, or 
takes up liquids ill the balls of his hands ; lie drinks nothing but water with his food ; 
but before or after dinner, «omcdrink milk or butter milk. ’1 he liativ es mention fifty 
or m ire different dishes, as being sometimes prepared at one meal. The females in 
rich 'huiilie-, at weddings, slnadiilios, the time of investiture with the poita, and the 
giving a child its name and first rice, ha* e much to do in cooking. 


Tlie Hindoo shastrtis direct, that hram'mns shall eat at two o'clock in the day, 
and again at one in the night; but a variety ofcircum-laneea have produced irre¬ 
gular habits: these, however, are still considered as the appointed hours for eating: 
after tinner, they wash the mouth, chew betel, and smoke out of the hooka. 


Tiie hooka has three principal parts, J. a wooden, brass, orglass bottle, containing 

* Tli»* wives of respectable Hindoos a it never«rcn in the sir. *»»*• with their lni.sl«.*;rwfv. evept on n journey, 
TV lien Hindoo women see an I-hi^lMi female walk a rm i u ?n >•» n i.h Iter hnsh.-uid, ihev ♦ .xelnim, with the inmost 
afiKniisliweiu, “Oh ! Ma ! what is this? Do von see ? They t..he ihvi•* w m*s> by the hand, and le.ul them through 
the streets, showing fh;in to other Knglish, \\ iihout the leasi ‘Imtne.V 

+ This uncommon shyness of the Hindoo women is. Iron ever, in some measure routined to the higher easts. 
Some women are very rarely seen, except early in (lie loomin'*; a 1 heir ablutions; the ivi\pw of the middling; 
ranks, when (hev go out, draw their garment over the hire; hui the lowcsi orders of wuiucu ptf-sthioo^h he 
streets with less reserve, and expose their faces to the view of btiungrrs, 
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water;—2. a hollow pipe, inserted in the head of this bottle, and reaching down 
into the water, on which a cap is placed containing the tobacco and fire;— 3. in the 
vacuum, at the head of the bottle, is also placed what is termed u snake, or crooked 
pipe, one end of which also descends into the water, and to the other end the 
mouth is applied, and through it the smoke is drawn, after being cooled in the wa¬ 
ter. The poor natives use a cocoa-nut as a bottle to hold the water, in the top of 
which is inserted a hollow reed, reaching into the water, in the other end of which, in a 
hollow cup, tobacco and lire are placed, and to a hole in the side they apply the mouth, 
and draw out the smoke. Tobacco grows plentifully in Bengal, and smoking is al¬ 
most a universal custom; practised indeed to great excess by many.* For smoak- 
ing, the leaf is pounded, and mixed with molasses; very few chew it.f The gams 
hooka goes round amongst all the company of the same cast; and those who are not 
of the same cast, may take the cup which contains the tobacco and fire from the top 
of the hooka, and draw thesmoke through its tube ; but different casts are not per¬ 
mitted to smoke through the same water. Most of the palanqueen bearers smoke 
cheroots. Many Hindoos, after bathing in a morning, take a pill of opium. 

The necessaries for a family are bought in the market and paid for daily, except 
milk, sugar, oil, fee.; these are brought to the house by the seller, who receives his 
payments monthly. Cheap as all the articles of prime necessity are, there arc few Hin¬ 
doos who are not in debt. 

In the business of eating, it is almost impossible to describe to what ridiculous 
lengths the distinctions of cast are carried : a Hindoo ought to have a good memo¬ 
ry to know with whom he may, and with whom he may not. eat. Europeans are 
considered as unclean by the Hindoos, principally because they eat any thing, and 
with any body. Things of ill esteem among others are also considered as unclean, 

* The quantity of tobacco consumed in Bengal in a year mu-t be (treat indeed. A moderate «mniiVer con. 
sumes not Icbs (ban two lbs. a month. The common tohareo is sold at about two-pence the lb. Hindoo women of 
superior cast neither smoke oor take smilf; but many of (be Hindoo pflndils take snuff: and often use for a snuff¬ 
box a large snail shell. The Bengalee boys begin to smoke at school, from the time they are four or five years 
old. 

+ Many respectable females, however, mix n, liule tobacco with the panh they chew. 
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but they may be purified by incantations. The presence of slioodrus, dogs, cals, crows, 
Sec. produces the same consequences; yet they may be cleansed by sprinkling upon 
them water in which gold or kooshh-grass has been dipped, if these animals have 
touched the food, it cannot be cleansed, but must be thrown away. If an unclean 
person, or animal, enters the cooking house of a person of superior cast, the latter 
throws all his earthen cooking vessels away, and cleanseR his brass ones. If a Eu-' 
ropcan of the highest rank touch the food of the meanest Hindoo, he will throw it 
away, though he should not have another morsel to eat; and yet this food, perhaps, 
is merely a little coarse rice, and a few greens fried in oil. 

The Hindoos arc full of ceremony in making a feast; at which the hramhuns are 
always the chief guests. When a man wishes to make a feast, he is several days in 
preparing for it, and, soliciting the advice of his relations about the dinner, the pre¬ 
sents, &c. be generally comfonns to the judgment of this family council; and then 
purchases the things necessary, cleans up his house, See. lfa bramhun, he never 
sends an invitation by a shoodrfi, but goes himself, or sends a relation, or the fami¬ 
ly priest. All near and distant relations in the place or immediate neighbourhood 
are invited. If any one absents himself, without assigning a reason, it is considered 
as a great affront: if lie makes an apology, it is judged of by a council of friends. The 
female relations and oven the males assist in cooking the dinner, of which, on many 
occasions, two or three hundred persons partake. No boy can partake of a feast 
given by a bramhun till he has been invested with the poita. The food being ready, 
the master of the house invites the guests to sit down, when the dinner is brought, 
and laid nut in messes on plantain leaves for plates, under an awning in the court 
yard ; and one earthen drinking cup serves eight or ten persons. While they are 
feasting, the master goes round, and makes an apology to the guests for not being 
able to treat them better. After dinner, they are presented with betel; and are 
sometimes dismissed with presents either of money, cloth, or brass utensils. If 
the master of the house should arise, and go aside, before every one has finished eat¬ 
ing, it is considered as an affront, and all immediately rise and go away. 


In the month Ivartiku, Hindoo sisters imitate the example of the sister of Ycimn, 
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the king of death, who in this month gave a feast to her brother, and bj marking his 
forehead with sandal-powder, made him immortal: in the morning of the feast, the 
sisters pour milk into the hand of each brother, and repeat an incantation, while the 
brother drinks it. Each sister also puts on the head of each brother a grain of rice, 
and rubs on the foreheads of each some powder of sandal-wood.* As soon as this is 
performed, the brother bows to an elder sister, but if the brother is the elder, the sister 
bows to him, and takes up the dust of his feet—J f a friend uninvited should go to see 
another, and that friend should not entertain him, it is considered as a great scandal. 
A person inhospitable towards those of bis own cast, falls into disgrace; while un- 
kindness towards a man ofanother cast, though he perish, meets with no censure. 

The domestic conversation of the Hindoos turns chiefly upon the business of the 
family; the news of the village; circumstances connected with religious shews, cere¬ 
monies, festivals, &c.; journies to holy places: marriages ; stories about the gods, the 
heroes and heroines of their mythology, &c. Domestic quarrels are very common : a 
man and his wife often quarrel, and sometimes fight. There are instances of Hin¬ 
doo women’s beating their husbands.f 

The Hindoos sit on the ground, or on a mat, or on a low w ooden stool, in the 
house; they can sit on their hams for hours together wit limit fatigue. They never 
valk or ride out for exercise ; aud very few keep horses. 

The Bengalee towns are formed into the eastern, western, northern, southern, and 
central divisions. In one part, the Hindoos reside, in another, the Miishlmans, in 
another, native Portuguese. The Hindoo part is subdivided, and the different parts 
contain bramhuns, kayusl’lns, weavers, oil-makers, washermen, barbers, husband¬ 
men, potters, &c.: these divisions are not very exactly observed, though in large 
towns the names, and something of this custom, may be perceiv ed. 

* Thom this last net, the feasi rereivps ierommnn name llir sister ••ays to li“r brother, while marking Iris forr- 
hcail. ‘ V -,nnrk ihy forehead with sandal-w noil; and plant a thorn [m prevent egrets') in the doorof death (Yfitnli).’ 

+ When the Hindoo women nre sharked, or ashamed, at any t'linf, they »,»it out their ton-ires, as a mode of 
rr in-ess Ui- i heir t. v lines. A very old woman, who is at the same lime a great scold, is called by the Hindoos 
ilie mother o' VSrnu. . 
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All the Hindoo large towns contain at least one market-place ; in them are found 
many shops called Moodue-dokanus, at which various things art: sold, as rice, split 
pease, salt, oil, clarified butter, flour, wood, earthen wan.*, lamps, fruits, mats, su¬ 
gar, sweetmeats, treacle, betel, &c. There are also separate shops for wood, salt, 

i 

cloth, earthen ware, brass utensils, rice, pease, oil, ornaments, tobacco, sw ectmeats, 
shoes, spices, &c. The baukers sell kourecs, weigh and change money, buy and 
sell old ornaments, &c. The moodee and confectioner’s shops are most numerous. 
Shops are generally built with clay, but in very large towns many are of biick. 

The Hindoos have ulso market days (hatus), when the sellers and buyers assem¬ 
ble, sometimes, iu an open plain t but in general in market places. The noise in a 
market-place in England is comparatively small; but the noise of Bengalee liatus 
may be heard at the distance of half a mile, as though ten thousand voices were sound-* 
ing at once.* 

There are no Hindoos in Bengal who make paper, though there are in other parts 
of Hindoosfhaau; no booksellers, nor bookbinders; the Musfdmuns makepaper and 
bind books. Amongst all the millions of Hindoos there is not to be found perhaps a 
single bool.smler’s shop. The H iiuloos make ink with common soot, and also with the 
water in which burnt rice has been soaked, but these kinds of ink ore very inferior. 
A third sort is made with amiiliikee,+ and IIwret-takee,f which is steeped in water 
placed iu an iron pan. After these ingredients have been soaked for some time, the 
water is drained off, and poured upon some catechu, and then placed in the sun, where 
it is now and then stirred for two or three days : the maker next puts some pounded 
sohagal into it; and then it is ready for use. When the Hindoos write upon the 
leaves of the talii tree, they use ink prepared like the second sort, mixing lac with it. 
They generally write with a reed, never with the Europe pen. 

A number of persons procure their subsistence as hawkers or criers: these con** 

* The Hindoos connect religious ceremonies wiili some of ilinr politic fairs, nnd,iu consequence, vast crowds 
BMeml>le,uud worship (be god und hoy something for Iheir (limitin', ui (lie =auie time. 


f limWic myrobaluo. 


i Yellow myrobalnu. 


'i Borax. 
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sist of fish women, confectioners, ear-cleaners, men who take up things from wails, 
cow-doctors, quacks, basket-makers, sellers.offruit, whey, matches, oil, tooth-powder, 
wood, poutuled charcoal to lightpipes, the betel-nut, the juice of the date tree, and 
women’s ornaments. Others exhibit learned cows, bears, monkies, large goats, 
gods and other images, little men, &c.—A cast, called vajees, perform different feats 
of slight of hand, tumbling, &c. They travel in hordes, like the gypsies, staying a 
few days or weeks only in one place, where they form a kind of encampment; their 
huts are made with reeds or leaves fastened to bamboos, and brought upon the ground 
like the sides of a roof.—The doiviignu bramhiins go from house to house, proposing 
*o cast nativities: sometimes they stop a person in the street, and tell him some me¬ 
lancholy news, as, that he will not live long; and the poor superstitious Hindoo, firm¬ 
ly believing that these people can read his fate in the palm of his hand, or in the mo¬ 
tions of the 6tars, and that they can avert disasters by certain ceremonies, gives them 
his money. By such means as these the doivngun bramhiins obtain a scanty main¬ 
tenance. The Musulmans alone make and sell fire-works. 

In those parts of Bengal where articles of consumption sell the cheapest, their 
prices are nearly as follow : Rice, the roiin,* 12 anas; wheat, 1 roopee ; barley, 
8 anas ; pease, 6 anas; salt, three roopees ; mustard oil, 4 roopees; clarified butter, 
10 or 12roopees; sugar, 4 roopees; treacle, 1 roopee 8 anas ; pepper, 4 anas the 
sdr; nutmegs, IG roopees the scr; milk, l mun, 10 sers, the roopee; curds, ditto; but¬ 
ter, 8 anas the scr; bread 20 loaves (10 sers) the roopee. Live slock, a milch cow, 
5 roopees; a calf, one year old, 8 anas; a pair of good bullocks, 8 roopees; a bull, 4 
roopees; a milch buffalo, 20 roopees; a ram, 12 anas; a common sheep, 8 anas: a 
he-goat, 8 anas; a milch goat, 2 roopees; a young goat or lamb, 4 anas; a turtle, 
5 anas;t eggs, 150 the roopee ; pigs, middling size, 8 anas each ; a good Bengal 
horse (tatoo) 10 roopees; a w-ild deer, l roopee: a turkey4 from 4 to 6 roopees; 
a peacock,£ 2 anas; rabbits, 8 anas a pair; porcupines,[| G anas a piece ; a boy, 3 

* A mQn is about 80 tbi.; 40 sers make one. mfin i a roopee, is 2 shillings and fi pence; an ana, tiro pence. 

4 The common river (urlle is frequently caught by the line: some brnml uus ent it. } Turkics are no 
where met with fur from Calcutta unless carried by Eurnpenm. 4 Wild peacocks are very numerous in 

tome pans of Bengal. y The flesh of this animal is offered op la the shraddltfl, and eaten bath by bratnbuii- 
and shuudrfit. ' . .. V 
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roopees; and a girl, 2 roopees.*—It ought to be observed, however, respecting the 
above prices, that in the neighbourhood of Calcutta articles are one fourth dearer; 
in other places, cheaper or dearer, according to various circumstances : in the district 
of Dinagepore, many articles of prime necessity are very cheap. . 

It is surprizing, how the country day-labourers are able to support litis with their 
scanty earnings. In some places, their wages do not exceed a penny a day; in others 
three half-pence, and in others two pettce.t To enable us to form some idea how 
these people are able to maintain their families on so small a sum, it is necessary to 
consider, that their fire-wood, herbs, fruits. &c. cost them nothing; they wear no 
shoes nor hats; they lie on a mat laid on the ground; the wife spins thread for her 
own and her husband’s clothes, uud the cliiidreu go naked. A man who procures a 
roopee monthly, eats, with his wile and two children, two minis of rice in the month, 
the price of which is one roopee. From hence it appears, that such a day-labourer 
must have some other resource, otherwise he could not’live: if he is a Musulman, he 
rears a lew fowls; or, if a Hindoo, he lias a few fruit trees near his house, and ho 
sells the fruit. If by these, or any other means, the labourer can raise half a roopee 
or a roopee monthly, this procures him salt, a little oil, aud one or two other prime 
necessaries; though vast multitudes of the poor obtain only, from day to day, 
boiled rice, green pepper puds, und boiled herbs : the step above this, is a little oil 
with the rice. Thegarmeuts of a farmer for a year (two suits) cost about two roo- 
pees(5s.); while those of a servant employed by a European, cost about sixteen, 
(40s). A few rich men excepted, the Hindoos burn in their houses only oil; they 
will not touch a candle. Some of the rich, place a couple of wax candles in the 
room which contains the idol. 

In country places, houses are never rented : the poor man gives about two-pence 

* Boya and girl*, for domestic sm ittitle, are bought and sold nt fair* in some parts of Bengal, particularly at 
Jlurce-hurji-chfitrfi.a place on the bank, of the (iundukee. They are always the children of pan ma who know 
not how to maintuin them: and are (rented, in general, 1 believe, by those « ho have bought them, with humanity. 
When they grow up, they frequently run nutty, and are seldom sought after. 

+ In the neighbourhood of Calcutta, day - labourers recei ve as murb as three-pence a day ; masons, five-pence, 
and .common carpenters, four-pence aud sin-pence j good carpenters, about a shilling a day. 

- T 
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annually for the rent of a few yards of land, and on this, at his own expence, he rear* 
liis hut. A rich laud-owner frequently gives to brain buns, and men of good east, land 
on which to build their houses rent-free. Poverty, instead of exciting pity in this 
country, only gives rise to the reflection, ‘ He belongs to a degraded class: he is 
suffering for the sins of a former birth, and is accursed of the gods.’ 

The coins which circulate in Bengal are, goid-niohiirs, value lfi roojiees ; halt- 
mohfirs, quarter-mohtirs, two roopees, and ouo roopee (gold pieces;) roopees, halt 
roopees, quarter roopces, half quarter roopee*, and one ana pieces (silver); copper 
poisas, four of which make an ana, half poisas, quarter paisas, and shells called kou- 
rees, from the Maidive islands ; 5760 of the latter sell for a roopee. Labourers 
among the native masters, are paid daily in kouroes; the daily market expences are 
paid with these shells, and they are g'nen in alms to beggars; as well as used on 
other occasions. A shopkeeper as stoutly refuses to receive a kouree with a hole in 
it, as another man does a counterfeit roopee. The gold and silver coin is very fre¬ 
quently counterfeited; hut the coiner is not punished with death. The weights and 
measures used by the Hindoos, are various, from eighty pounds to a barley com.-— 
In casting up numbers, many count their fingers aud finger joints. 

The Hindoos are enveloped in the grossest superstition, not only as idolaters, but 
in their dread pfa great variety of supernatural beings, andin attaching unfortunate 
consequences to the most innocent actions.* They never go across a rope which tie# 
an animal, nor heroes the shadow of a bramhiin or an image; this is a rule laid down 
in one ofthe sliastrus, for which no reason is assigned. We may suppose, however, 
with respect to the shadow of a brain hun or an image, that the rule is meant to 
preserve a proper reverence in the minds of the people. 

* The Ilimloos consult astrologer* on many occasions: tSc questions they ask refer to almost nil the affairs 
of life : as, w heftier an article boufrbt for sale will produce profi m not; whether a child in the womb will be a 
boy oragirl; whe'licru wife will hear children or not; v, hen certuii family troubles w ill he over; whether a cause 
p-mdittg in it court of jmfice will he decided in u person's- fuvouj or not; whether a person will enjoy prospciiiy 
in a new house which he i- he tiding or not; whether a perxftii will acquire riche.* or not; whether a person's death 
\vi 1 h‘-t»iienni;- hop, place or not; how many w ives a permit willmtirry; which wife will hetitost beautiful; which 
ivilca pci son q\ t love most; how main children by each wife; how lung; u person will live ; «t the 'ime of death, 
tvi)l a person renin \im or not; at that time, winch soil will be pre-cut; n >omhsisl.s, which £od hr shall 

choose h. guaidi^ii tit ».v; vhull he chuusclm lather’s spiritual guide or u ucw otic, &c, &c. 
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Many persons in Bengal arecnlled damns, or witches, whose power is exceedingly 
dreaded : thev are mostly old women: a man of this description is called Khokusii. 
Amongst other things, it. is suid, they are able, while sitting near another, impercep¬ 
tibly to draw all the blood out of his body, and by a look, to make n person mail. If 
a daina shakes her hair in a field at night, it is said, that a number of dainiis immedi¬ 
ately assemble, ami dance and play gambols together as long as they choose, and that if 
any one coines within the magic circle, he is sure to fall a v ictim to their power. When 
a person falls suddenly sick, or is seized with Borne new disorder, or behaves in an 
unaccountable manner, they immediately declare, that he is possessed by adainrr. 
Sometimes the ilainii is asked, why she has entered this person ; she replies, (hat when 
she came to ask alms, he reproached her. Asking her who she is, she hesitates, and 
begs to be excused, as her family will be disgraced ; but they again threaten her, 
when she gives a wrong name ; but being again more severely threatened, at last she 
replies, “ 1 am such a person, of such a village;'’ or, “ I am such a person’s mother.” 
The people then peremptorily order her to come out: she promises: and is then ask¬ 
ed, on what side she will fall, and what she will take, in going out; whether she will 
take a shoe iu her mouth or not. This she refuses, declaring that she belongs to a 
good family; hut at last she consents to take a pan of water; and after two or three 
attempts, she actually carries the pah of water bet wixt her teeth to the porch, where, 
after sitting down carefully, she fills down on the right side in a state of insensibi¬ 
lity. The attendants then sprinkle some water in the person’s face, repealing in¬ 
cantations, and in a few minutes the possessed comes to himself, arises, and goes in¬ 
to the house. This is the common method with riainiis. The persons who have 
been thus bewitched, are suid to he'numerous: my imformant declared, that they had 
seoi! persons in these circumstances, who had been thus delivered from this posses¬ 
sion. In former times, the Hindoo rajas used to destroy the cast of a dainfi. 

Tim Hindoos have the strongest faith in the power of incantations to remove all 
manner of evils. The vnnii incantation is said to empower an arrow shot into a tree 
to make it wither immediately. Many Hindoo married women, who are not blessed 
with children, wear incantations written with lac on the bark of the bboorjjh, in order 
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to obtain this blessing. They wear these charms, on the arm, or round the neck, or in 
the hair, inclosed in small gold or brass boxes. The 11 indoos repeat incantations, 
when they retire to rest, when they rise, when they first set their foot on the ground, 
when they clean their teeth, when they eat, when they have done eating, when it 
thunders, when they enter on a journey, when their head or belly aches, when they 
see an idol, when they put on new clothes, when they want to kill or injure a suppos¬ 
ed enemy, when they .wish to cure the scab in sheep, &c. If diseases are not cured 
by an incantation, and the person dies, they say, the words of the incantation were 
not pronounced rightly, ora word was left out, or, they impute it to some other acci¬ 
dent ;* the power of the incantation they never question. If a person recovers on 
whose account an incantation was uttered, they say, the incantation was well re¬ 
peated. Some men have a great name for their supposed knowledge of incantat ions, 
and for their dexterity in using them for the destruction of enemies; some incanta¬ 
tions are efficacious in proportion to the number of times they are repeated. When 
I asked a learned pundit, why the Hindoos had been so often subdued by other na¬ 
tions, seeing they were in possession of incantations so potent, lie said, that those 
for destroying enemies were difficult to be procured. 

Remarks on Country Scenery, made during a journey .—As the boat glides along, 
drawn by our boat-men, we perceive the corn in full growth on both sides ofthe 
river—proofs ofthe care of Him on whom all the creatures wait; and, if imagi¬ 
nation could supply a pleasing variety of hill and dale, and some green hawtheru 
hedges, we might fancy ourselves passing through the open fields incur own coun¬ 
try ; and the ascending larks, the reapers cuffing the corn, and the boy driving the 

* Men who keep snakes nml exhibit them (o the public, assemble sometimes in great mimhm. and pretend, by 
incantations, to subdue the poster of poison after permittingsaakrs, retaining their venomous fanf, to bite them. 
On these occasions, ttvo stages are creeled near to each other, whirh are occupied by two snake rnmliatanls, who 
alternately challenge each other, using the most provoking language, like men about (n engage in some desperate 
enterprise. When the challenge is accepted, I ho person lake-the challenger’s suake, and suffers it to hilc him 
to the arm«, and in any other parts ofthe body, while his friends at the bottom of the stage join him in repeating 
incantation?, ami encourage him, by their addresses, to persevere in (Hit desperate folly. In some instances, the man 
tails from the stage, and the poison, spreading through his veins, and resisting all the power, of their inchant- 
nirtiU, precipitates the wrpfth, writhing with agony, into eternity. The Hindoos believe, that there are inrao- 
tationsnhle to deprive serpents of all power of motion, and others to invigorate theta again. At the above times, 
.the power ul' incantations is said to be thus displayed, ns well at in tanking the serpent move whichever way the 
iuchanter pleases. 
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herd to graze in some corner of the field, might keep up, for a moment, the pleas* 
ing illusion. But a'herd of buffalos at a distance, staring stupidly and wildly, 
and the lofty stage in the middle of the field, erected for the protection of the keep* 
er, soon remind us of our mistake, and warn us of a danger to which the English 
husbandman is not exposed.—Amidst'innumerablc proofs of the divine benefi¬ 
cence, the pleasing variety of colours, of sound, of light and shade, of greatand small, 
of high and low, of form and character, diffused through universal nature, and con¬ 
tributing so highly to the gratification of the senses, is none of the least: even the 
silent, smooth, and unvarying element on which we now move, is not destitute of 
its variety of objects: here, men, women, and children, are bathing together, the 
men uniting idolatrous rites with their ablutions, the women washing their long 
hair with mud, and the children gamboling in the water, with all the gaiety of the 
finny tribes which surround them: we next pass by some men sitting on the bank, 
with their rods and lines, and others in their boats with their nets, fishing; and we 
no sooner pass these, but we are amused by the sight of an open ferry-boat, crowd¬ 
ed with passengers till they almost sit one upon another; the slightest loss of the 
balance would immediately compel them to seek the shore as they might be able; 
and, gliding along the wafer’s edge, conies a man in the trunk of a tree hollowed out 
into the form of a canoe: be sits at his ease, his oar is at the same time his rudder, 
and this he moves with his leg, for both his hands are engaged in holding the hooka 
to his head while he smokes. Here an adjutant* stalks along the side of the river, 
thrusts his long bill among the weeds in search of fish, while the paddy-birds,+ in the 
shdllower parts, are silently watching them, and the fine-plumed king-fisher is darting 
on his prey. At a small distance, several large alligators present the ridges of i heir 
backs on the surface, and ere we have proceeded a hundred yards, we hear the shrieks 
of a hoat’s-crew, and the cries of a man, “An alligator has seized, and carried off, 
my son!” As we approach another village, we see a man washing cloathes, bv dip¬ 
ping them in the river, and beating them on a. slanting board; a bramhun sits on the 
brink, now washing his poita, now’ making a clay image of the lingii for worship, and 
now pouring out libations to his deceased ancestors. Near to the spot where this 

* Anlfa ArgiUa. These bird* nre very numerous in Calcutta: the inhabitants, t am told, »re forbidden 
to destroy them, oq nrnmnt of the use they are of, in contributing to remove offensive carcases, hones, Ac. 

+ Two specie* of Ardea. . - 
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man sits on his hams to w orship, lies a greasy pillow', n water-pot, the ashes of a - fu¬ 
neral pile, ami the bedstead of the man whose body has just been burnt: how suita¬ 
ble a place for worship, w ith such monuments of mortality before him would this 
be, if the bramhiin knew the immediate consequences of death, and if there was any. 
thing in the Hindoo forms of worship at all calculated to prepare the rtiind for the 
dissolution of the body! In one place we see dogs, crows, and vultures devouring a 
human body, which had floated to the shore, and in another, several relations are 
in the act of burning a corpse, the smell of which, entering the boat, is peculiarly 
offensive; yet this does not prevent the people of our boat from eating a very hearty 
meal on the grass, in the immediate vicinity of the funeral pile. I n another place, the 
swallows are seeking their nests in the holes of the banks, while a bird of the 

t 

heron kind, stands on a dead tree, fallen by the side of the river, and, spreading his 
wings, dries them in the rays of the sun. From the ascent of a landing-place, the 
women of a neighbouring village are carrying home water for their families, the 
pans resting on tlfeir sides. Floats of bamboos are passing by, carried down by the 
current, while the men, in a small boat, guide them, and prevent their touching the 
side, or the boats, as they pass. Long grass, swamps, and sheets of water, with 
wild ducks and other game, remind us of the periodical rains, which innundate the 
country. These clusters of trees indicate that w'e approach a village : the tall 

and naked palms, rear their heads above the branches of the wide-spreading ficus 
Indica, under which hundreds of people find a shelter, and in the branches of 
which are seen the monkies, some carrying the young under their bellies, and others 
grinning at us, while they leap from branch to branch; and, while nature is drawing 
the curtains of the evening, in a neighbouring clump of bamboos, the miuas* make 
a din like the voices of a group of women engaged in a fierce quarrel; and the bats, 
as large as crows, are living to another clump of bamboos. Entering the vil¬ 

lage the next morning, we overtake a female, who avoids our gaze by drawing her 
garment over her face: on one hip sits her child, and on another she carries a large 
pan of water ;—the dogs, half-wild, put on the most threatening aspect, and bark 
most savagely ; the men come to the doors, and the women peep at the strangers 
though the crevices of the mat walls, manifesting a degree of fear and eager curio- 
• There are three or four specie* of these birds, which are improperly though commonly called minas. 
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sity; the naked children, almost covered with dust, leave their play, and flee at the 
approach of Gourii (a white man.) Before a door, near the ficus indica, where the 
village gossips assemble, and under which is placed the village god, or, in other 
words, a round black stone, as large as a man’s head, smeared with oil and red lead, 
sits a man cleaning hi- teeth with the bruised end of a stick ;* and we meet another, 
returning from a neighbouring field, with a brass water-pot in his hand; while the 
third person that meets our eye, is the village barber, sitting on his hams in the street, 
and shaving one of his neighbours. One or two women arc sticking cakes of cow- 
dung on the wall, to dry for fuel;+ another is washing the door-place with water, 
mud and cow-dung, and two others are cleaning the rice from the husk, by pound¬ 
ing it wet with a pedal. Not far from the ficus Indica, we see a temple of the 
lingo, and the people, as they jaws, raise their hands to their heads in honour of 
this abominable image; from {lienee we go to n niosijue, mouldering to ruins, and 
see near it a mound of earth, nudera tree, raised like a grave, and dedicated to some 
Miisiiltnnn saint; close to which is silting a Mfisulman phukeer, receiving kou- 
reos from (lie passengers, sonic of whom he 1ms supplied with fire for their hookas: 
this appears to be a common resting-place for travellers, and several are now assem¬ 
bled, conversing like passengers at an inn. Before proceeding much farther, pur 
ears are offended with a ballad sung by two Hindoo mendicants, who are exalting 
their god Krishn t, having a small earthen pot w ith them, in which they place the 
rice and koutve'. they collect. Another beggar lies at some distance; his legs ate 
swelled, and his fingers;and toes, in a state of putrefaction, ace falling'oil, the 
direful effects of the leprosy. We are highly delighted with the village school: 
the hoys an; writing the alphabet, with a stick, or their fingers, in the dust, or 
chautiug the sounds in miserable concert. 1 forgot to notice the bramhhn sitting 
on the pprch of the temple, reading aloud with u hook on liis knees, and bending his 
body backwards and forwards as ho reads. The amusements of the village are va¬ 
rious: some liovs are flying their kites, a few other idle fellows are playing at small 
game with kourees; others are at high play, running after, and catching each other; 

* Tlic Hindoo young men profess to admire the teeth when daubed «ilh the black powder with which tbej^ 
tlcun them. .»/' - | 

+ This anile it used fur fuel in India to a great ezlent indeed; it is gathered in the fields bv a particular cart 
of fen. tic., mill carried nb.mi fur wile: 1 w) rakcinrexild fora ronpeej 'he smell itr hurninfr is notuff mute.to 
lire natives, but is far from being pleasant to Eutopeum. When Weil prepared and dt.ed. tbev blaze irko ttoutU 
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and in another quarter, some loose fellows are encouraging two rams to fight by dash* 
ing their heads at each other; and, to complete the village diversions, here comes a 
man with a learned cow, and another with a bear in a string, and two or three mon* 
kies riding oil its back! The serious business of the village, appears to be trans- 
acted by the oil-man, driving his bullock round to crush the seed; by the distiller; 
by the shop-keeper, who exposes to sale sweetmeats, oil, spices, wood, betel, to¬ 
bacco, &c. and by two scolds, proclaiming all the secrets of their tauiilies; but, though 
spent with fury, they never come to blows. 

The insect called the fire-fly exhibits a beautiful appearance in this country, in a 
dark evening. When a vast number of these flies settle on the branches ol‘a tree, 
they illuminate the whole tree, and produce one of the most pleasing appearances 

that exists in nature.-The birds-nest* hanging on trees are among the most curi- 

' ous productions of instinct I have ever seen: one kind, which is mostly suspended 
on the branches of the talu tree, contains a long round entrance from the bottom to 
the middlo4room, and at the top of that is the nest, inclosed and supported by a belt. 
Another kind has actually a trap door to it, which the bird lifts up with its beak as it 
enters, and which falls down of its own accord after the bird has entered or flown out. 
Another of these banging nests, equally curious if not more so, is made with fine moss 
and hair, and inclosed in large leaves, actually sewed together wii h fibres by the bird, 

certainly with the greatest propriety, called the tajlor bird.-The hornet, bee, and 

wasp, in this country, often make their nests in trees, though they are to be found 

also in other situations. One species ol ants also makes very large nests in trees.- 

The great bats, called by the Hindoos vadoora,* are very numerous in some parts 
af Bengal ; and devour some kinds of fruit so eagerly, as to leave scarcely any for 
the owner.—Sonae pools are so full ofleecheg, that it is dangerous to bathe in them, 
and l have heard of the most painful and ludicrous effects taking place on the bodies 
of persons who have descended into them. 

* 

* Many of the lower casts eat the flesh of thesd ban, nod others fasten the bills and feathers to their bodies, to 
rite away disease*. 
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SECTION IV. 

•» 

Proverbial Saying* and Descriptions, illustrative of manners. 


A beautiful female described. 

WHAT a beautiful form! The very image of li&k&hmee !—In beauty and excel¬ 
lent qualities she resembles the goddess of prosperity.—A female richly adorned 
with ornaments, is compared to Si'chee, the wife of Indrit, or to the lightning. 

i 

Dies'!, Features. Sir. 

What beautiful hair! It hangs down like the tail of the cow of Tartary, like a 
skein of silk, like the thatch of a house, like the image of Kalee: it. is black as dark¬ 
ness itself, black as the clouds/shining as oil itself.—The hair tied up into a bunch, 
is compared to the figures of the water-lily made by blacksmiths in certain kinds of 
work, or to the round box in which women keep essences.—The round dot of paint 
which women make in the centre of the forehead, is compared to the moon, to a star, 
and to the coloured rays of the rising sun.—The parting of the hair on the fore¬ 
head of the female, they compare to the dragon, with his mouth wide open, ready 
to swallow the moon.—The eyes, according to their shape and colour, to those of 
a deer, to the water-lily, to the SoondhSe* flower, or to the appearance of the stone in 
an unripe mango;—the nose, to the tilu flower, the bill-hook, the beak of a parrot, 
and to a flute;+—the face, to the moon,and to the waler-iilythe lips, to the fruit of 
the tclakoocliu^ fruit;—the teeth, to the seeds of the pomegranate, to pepper-corns, 
to the flower of the koondii,$ and to a row of pearls 5 and, when made, red with pane, 
to a row of corals;—the eye-brows, to a bow; —the ears, to those of the red-throated 
vulture;—the chin, to a mangothe mouth, or rather, excellent speech, to the wa¬ 
ter of life, to sugar, apd to honey:—the breasts, to a box containing essences^ to a 

* Nymphsea ryanca, and csrulenta. 

+ The pearl in the nose-ring of females is compared to the evening,star, or to the faksloas bird which ap¬ 
proaches the moon to drink the nectar. . t Momordlca monadelpba. t Jasmlntun uubesceni. 
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pomegranate, to the vilwa* fruit, to the bud of the water-lily, to an unopened bunch 
of plantains, to a couple of crabs;—the fingers, to the petals of the chumpat flower; 
—the nails, to the half-moon;—the loins, to those of a lion, or of a,wasp, to the 
middle of the musical instrument dumboornj or to the width of a span;—the thighs 
are compared to a plantain tree, or to the trunk of an elephant;—the feet, to the 
lotus—a fair complexion, to split pease, or ochre. 

OHipi' properties of the so*. 

A woman walks elegantly when her gait is like that of a goose, or an elephant; 

. another who is quick in her motions, is compared to a bobbin, or spool used in spin¬ 
ning, or to a lark;—a woman who cooks well, to Lukshmee. 

Remarks mi Children. 

' * 

When a beautiful child is seen sitting on the knee of its mother, they say—Ah! see 

that water-lily bud; or, he is the very picture of the infant Kartikii, Or Krishna, or 
Bulu-llaraii, or a dancing boy! When a beautiful child is seen in the anus of a de¬ 
formed and dirty woman, a spectator says, See! a lotus has sprung up amongst cow? 
* dung! See, gold in the ear of a monkey! When an ugly child is seen in the arms qf 
.,a beautiful woman, an observer says, Behold the spots on the face of the moon. If 
the boy is lusty, he is compared to Guudshn; if he is a great favourite, he is nick¬ 
named Dotdulri; if very small and weak, Naroo-Gopalii; if he creeps swiftly on his 
hands and knees, he is compared to a play-ball. An infant of very dark complexi- 
■ on, is called a young crow or cuckow. 

'if 

Old women, Sec. 

« 

A woman with a large face and long legs, is compared to Tarnka, a female titan;— 
she who saws dissention, is called Pootuna, the female who wished to destroy Krishna 
, with her poisoned nipples;—a female of wicked disposition, is compared to the edge 
of a razor; on account of her loud and cracked voice, to a braying ass. A widow, 
who wanders from house to house, is compared to a bramhiinec bull, which has no 
owner, and wanders from street to street. An ugly and filthy woman is called a 
* £>g I« Manacles. + Micbelia Cbumpaca. 
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will-o’th-whfep; if she blinks with one eye, she is compared to an owl, or a female 
monkey; if she is stout, to a pumpkin;—a filthy woman, is called an evil spirit which 
feeds on carrion. ^ A person of very dark complexion, is edinpared to a leech, or to 
soot, or to darkness itself, or to the bottom of a kettle, or is called an African. If a 
woman is very dark and thin, she is comparedto abat;—if her head is small and her 
body large, shfe is said to resemble a leathern-bottle;<l~if her head is large, a bunch 
of tain* fruits on a thin stalk, or a bunch of grain with the straws tied close together, 
'fhe head of a woman with rough hair, is compared to a crow’s nest;—a scold to 
the tempest, ton shower of bullets, or a shower of rain, to one snake-catcher fu¬ 
riously challenging another:+ they say. She has mounted the stage of the snakc- 
catcher: her tongue and arms sre said to move like the arms of persons swimming 
for a prize. If her eyes are inllamed with anger, they arc compared to the fruit 
knrimj A loquacious person is compared to the niiiia,<$ or to the noise made by 

these birds w hen two of tlieny quarrel. Of a fury, they say, she is an incarnati¬ 
on ;|| orj tliev compare her to the harlequin on a stage, who is daring enough to ven¬ 
ture upon any thing ; or to the old woman introduced into their pantomimes as the 
author of every kind <>f mischief. An old woman whose head shakes with age, is 
conipared to a lizard- 

old men, Ac, 

A very old person, is called Markiindeyii, who lived through seven kiilpus. A per¬ 
son who remembers the events of ancient times, is called Bhoosfuidee, a famous crow. 
The head o( a n»an with only a few hairs on the top of it, is compared to a pumpkin 
with its slender stalk, or to a cocoa-nut;—the body of an old person, to the burnt fruit 
of the egg-plant, or to a cage of bones. A man with a withered body is said to hang 
his arms in walking like a sarus* spreading out its wings. An infirm old man, is 
compared to an unformed image which inis received its first coating of dav, to an ear¬ 
then vessel corroded by salt. An old man sometimes says, I call this my body no 
longer, but mv burden; or, I am like a ripe mango hanging on the tree, ready to fall hy 
the first breeze of wind ; 1 am like a broken bank, waiting its fall; i km like the 
image, made to-day, to be east iiito the* river to-morrow. 

• Borniwm Bnhclliformn. + See page. 15(>. } Carina Carawlas. V Turdiw trUlis. 

II Some irt on may ho forme.! from this, which inn very common companion, qf the respect which Ihe Hindoo! 
hoar towards Ihrir incarnate dettiri. * Arden Antigone. 

u a . > 
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Religious comparisons. 

The departure of the soul, is compared to the flight of young birds when they leave 
the nest, or to the snake casting his skin;—the body after death, to the bed, which 
the person, .awaking from sleep, has left ;-rdeath is called the great journey; the 
long sleep;—the world, for its vanity, is compared to a bubble; to a dream; to the 
tricks of a jugglera person who neglects the great object of his existence, is said 
to sell himself for the price of an earthen pot; to scatter jewels in a jungle;—he 
who sets his heart on the world, is said to act the part of a mother who throws her 
child into the arms of a daintt, viz. n witch; or of him, who rejects the water of life, 
and swallows poison; or of him, who ties the knot in the corner of his garment, but 
leaves out the gold;* or of him, who not only sells without profit, but loses the ve¬ 
ry article itself, in this w orld, men are like travellers meeting and passing on the 
road; or like those who meet at a market;—men bound by the cords: of worldly anx¬ 
iety, are compared to persons swinging with hooks in their backs on the chiiruku; 
or to straws in a whirlpool;—the man who is absorbed in worldly cares, is compared 
, to the bullock in the mill, with a cloth over its eyes; or to the silk-worm, wrapped in 
its own web. Religion is compared to a companion in a dreary journey, or to a 
shady resting- place amidst the toils of a journey, or to a friend;—an enemy, to a 
disease;—youth, to the flood-tide;—every union is dissolved;—every elevation is 
succeeded by depression;—the transmigrations of the soul arc like human footsteps, 
or the motions of a leech, which always lays hold of another blade of grass be¬ 
fore it quits that on which it rests j so, the bouI does not quit one body till another 
is ready for itts reception•as a person obtaining a new garment rejects the old, so 
the soul, quitting an infirm body, enters into a new one- 

Uuluuyteome features, &cj 

When an ugly man is married to a beautiful female, they say, Ah! they have giv¬ 
en the moon to be devoured by the dragon, the ripe mango to the crow, the honey 
of the lily, to the worm born in ordure. The face of a person strongly marked with 
the small pox, is compared to a comb of wax, or to a piece of wood devoured by 
worms. Large breasts are said to resemble pillows or pumpkins;—a broad waist, 

* The Hindoo! him- no pocket! attached to their clothes; they therefore fold up their money in the edge of 
. that part of the ganoenrwhlchcumcs round their loins, or tie it up in one corner of die garment. 
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is compared to the lower part of the trunk of the talii tree, or to a large drum. A 
person’s hair, when tied up like a pig-tail, is compared to the tail of a lizard;—a nose 
flat at the end, to that of a frog, ora bat;—small ears, to that of a rat;—large ears, 
to a hand-fun used in winnowing;—a person with round light eyes, is said to resemble 
a cat;—large feet, are compared to the three cornered entrance ol'u hut of leaves; — 
a very stout man, to a large hammer;—a very tall thin man, with a shred of cloth 
only round his loins, is compared to a ilag-statf, with the flag flying;—a broad chest, 
is compared to a door ;—a man of terrilic appearance, to the messengers of death, or 
to Ytimu himself, when he shall appear to destroy the universe. . ■ , 

V . 

l'.vil dispositions. 

A deceitful person, is compared to the beam on which a, lever plays: in the house 
of the bridegroom, he is the boy’s aunt, and in the house of the bride, the girl’s 
aunt;—a cruel person, is compared to the cxcutioner;—a hypocrite, to the sly pad¬ 
dy-bird,* watching its prey ;—a wicked person, to the bamboo of the wedding paian- 
queen, or t o a bow; —twp persons constantly at variance, to a snake and an ichneumon, 
or an owl and a crow ;—a cunning fellow, to the jackal, the crow, or the child whose 
father and mother died when it was an infant;—a mischievous person, is called Na- 
rbdiiselfish persons, are compared to the crows, who, though they eat every kind 
of flesh, will pot permit other birds with impunity to devour that of the crow;—a 
handsome stupid fellow', to the flower of the cotton tree, or to a turnip;—endea¬ 
vours to cultivate the friendship of a deceitful person, are like attempts to make a gap 
in the w aler;—a person who rises up against his benefactor, is compared to the dagger, 
which, being stuck iu the belt which surrounds the loins, pierces its owner ; or to 
a person conceiving a crab in the womb;—a cruel person remains always the same; 
efforts to change him, are like attempts to wash a coal white with milk, or like plant¬ 
ing in a soil of sugar, a nimbiit tree, to make its leaves sweet. A mischievous person, 
is compared to the saw with which the ornament-makers cut their shells, and which 
cuts ascending and descending. Hope in a faithless person, is like a bank of sand. 
When a person full of faults, exposes the faults of another, the Hindoos say, it is like 
a sieve blaming a needle for having a hole in it, or like a musk rat’s charging a common 
rat with giving an offensive smell. 

* The A idea niven, and one or (wo other specie* of crouching herons, are called by ibis nuinv- 1 
audirachta! the leaves of this tree are exceedingly bitter., ' 
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Strong Contrasts. 

Wheu a person wishes to exhibit a strong contrast between two individuals, he 
sars, the one is the moon, and the other the yellow hairs on the hinder parts of a 
monkey. These things are no more alike, than the lion and the jackal; than the sun 

a 

and the fire-fly; than the vulture (tiuroorii) and the crow; than an elephant and a fly. 
It is as reasonable to expect that a crow will talk like a parrot, or that the tail of a 
dog will become straight by oiling it, as that a stupid person will ever be learned. 

Actions which make men remark able. 

A person who can leap to a great distance, is compared to llonooman, or to a deer; 
apd he who limps in walking, ta a frog; a man *v ift of foot, to thought, to the wind, 
to a falling star, to an arrow, to a deer, or to a Marhatta horse. A person who is 
at once a great eater and a great sieeper, is compared to Koombha-kornnhhe who 
sleeps so heavily that he can scarcely he waked, to a stone image, sixteen cubits 
long, in a sleeping posture, seen at A rare, a village about 70 miles N.W. of Calcut¬ 
ta;-—a man of uncommon strength, to the thunder-bolt oflndni, or to tamarind 

* 

wood. 

An excellent person. 

i When a handsoriie, wise, and well dressed person is seen sitting in company, one 
spectator say9 to another, He looks like one of the gods. When any one addresses 
a person on secular affairs, who is Constantly absorbed in religious ceremonies, a 
friend near says, Why speak to him of these things: he is Snda-Shivii, (a form of 
’Shivii, as a devout mendicant). A wise and learned man, is compared to Vrihtispn- 
tee, the teacher of the gods;—a devout and honourable person, to Bheeshmii-devfi. 
A very rich and fortunate person is called Indrii, the king of the gods, and they 
add, that his fame spreads a light like that ofthe moon, and that it is fragrant as the 
sweetest spices;—-a liberal person, is compared to Kiirnnn—a devout one, to Nfila 
or Yoodhist'hirn, or, they affirm, that he is Yumu (Justice) himself. He who pro¬ 
tects orphans with a fatherly care, ig said to cover them with his wings; they dwell 
as under a rock; he is their door fto keep out danger]; they dwell as plants pro¬ 
tected from the storms, under the shade of a Widespreading tree; he sits at the helm, 
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to secure their passage across the boisterous ocean of life • he is Urjoonu, or Weir 
charioteer,they have nothing to fear, * A weighty man can alone bear weighty thins,.’ 

‘ ' ,aB divided the property, as (hough it had been weighed in scales.’ Of a man 
who acts up to his word, they say, His^words are like the tusks of an elephunt, i. e. 
being once out, they can never be got into the mouth again. A holy person, is said 
to be the light ofhis family; a wise judge, is compared to a turner’s lathe, which re¬ 
duces all protuberances. The words of a wise and aged man, are called the \edii of 
ttrutuha. 


A u urm>. 

' < 

When a large armv is passing, (he people say, for multitude, it is as the march ' 
of an army of ants, or like a cloud oflocnsts;—t lie noise of such an army they com¬ 
pare to the roaring of the sea;—the dazzling of their arms, to the lightning;—the 
fight itself, they call Kooroo-kshdtid, from the name of the field where the great bat¬ 
tle between tin* families of Kooroo and Panduvii was fought, or the battle betwixt 
Ham i and its vend; or to the dissolution of the world ; - the heads are said to fall as 
the fruits of the taih nee, in the month Hliadriithe field covered with slain, they 
compare ;oa cemetry, or to a garden of plantain trees after a’storm:—a coward, they 
call a jackal, or a runaway messenger; or a plantain leaf shaken with the wind. 


+ 


Various comparison*. 

A person who lias beaten another very heavily, is said to have beaten him as cot¬ 
ton is beaten ; to have crushed his very bones to ‘powder; or beaten him as rice by 
the pedal. Another form of expression, when a person has wounded another is, he 
has cut him into slices, as a turnip is cut. A person in haste, is compared to a hramhtin 
invited to an entertainment of sweetmeats, or to a weaver running to buy thread. 
When two or three persons sitting together make a great noise, a bye-stander says, 
What, the market is begun ! Of a person who insinuates himself into the favour df 
another, and then injures him, it is, said, He entered like a needle, but came out like 
a plough-share, A person who vexes another by incessant applications, is compared to 
a barking jackal following a tiger, or to a tick* that lays hold of the flesh, and can¬ 
not be torn nwav; or to bird-lime. A greedy persohis compared to a leech. A young- 
man * crazed with care,’ or worn away with disease, is compared to a green baiubeo 

* Acaru*. 
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devoured by the worm. A man who can neither retain nor let go an object, or per¬ 
son, is compared to the snake who has seized a musk rat. A person engaged in a per¬ 
plexing concern says, I find no end to this ravelled thread. A person of confined in¬ 
formation, is compared to a frog in a well, or Jto a new married wife, who is always con¬ 
fined to the house;—an asthmatic person, to a pair of bellows. To a man surround¬ 
ed with a large family, it is sometimes said, You live in the market. An ugly wise 
man, is compared to rice in a’dirty bag. The friendship of a good man, resembles an im¬ 
pression on a stone, or excellent masonry. A weak person, is compared to grass; a 
man of great powers, to one ball afcongst a thousand crows. When a number of ex¬ 
periments are tried without accomplishing the purpose in view, they say, the person 
involved in such a perplexity is in the heaven of Trishtinkoo.* Falsehood is like water 
raised by a machine, which soon evaporates. If vour.friend becomes wicked, yon must 
renounce him, as a boil on the body must be reduced. A person of mild disposition, 
is compared to milk or curds. A strong man says to a weak one who Has offend¬ 
ed him, I will not huvt you—what advantage should 1 obtain by killing a musk rat. 
* Why ask him for information—he is but the image of a monr’ When a friend has 
been long absent, he is thus addressed, you nre like the flowers of the fig tree, in¬ 
visible. A friend sometimes says to one who has been separated to a great distance, 
Our hearts are never separate, but remain united as the sun and the water-lily, as 
the thunder and the peacock. The person who is under the influence of another, 
is said to be led like the bollock with a string through its noge. A person who se¬ 
cretly seeks to injure another, is said to act like the snake who enters the hole of a 
rat. A beloved object, iscompared to medicine for the eyes, or to the staff of a 
blind man. When a number of evil-disposed persons are sitting together, it is call¬ 
ed the council of Ramft, composed of monkeys. 

, * A kilifitriyB kinj;, whom the sage Viihwamitrit attempted to »nd to heiuren hj the power of bl» (the sn?r%) 
merit*; but Who beta* rejected by tbejod#, remaintwpeaded it» the air with Me head downward, neither able 
to atcendaor descend. 
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SECTION V. 

Conversations m different subjects. 

\ ' , 

^fitho conversation of t lie Hindoos often exhibits an interesting view dfpnhlic man- 
■er| I have at tempted a specimen or two, w hich are as literal as I could make them, 

. - - 

„ ' •, r ' . 

JUUeern a man and his wife. 

■ • '.v _ 4 - .;*■ Ni 

a Tartfnitiu, addressing his brauihiiniTf, Oh! 11 ira- Ra uni’s mother, the day is far 
rdvf jred ; the cooking is not yet. begun; the dav is going away in doing nothing. 

3S 1 'Irei/e. What unnecessary business have 1 been doiug? I bad first to put the 

houj |traight: then to give the children -omc cold rice ; and bad also to prepare the . 

twe\ p’clnck luncheon for your servants and visitors. * What can 1 do alone? I 

have it two hands; 1 have not four bands. • . 

•v Si a audit. You are unable to decide betwixt light aH:l wrong ; tljat Is, which 

thing sJbmld be douo first, and which last. My business depends on others; I must 

be gui<kd by their leisure If 1 delay ; of course 1 shall not obtain wy money ; but 

that ra,|il all, I -hall be reproached But you are a woman; you know nothing of ; 

these tl^gs: you remain in the bouse, eat, and sit at your Wisethe washerman 

stands t$no losses, fhev fall on the owner ; he who suffers, alone understands the 
, v It ■ , 

loss—ot>rs, what do they know.? When money is wanted, l must find it. He 

wlu> liaslese burdens, can timlersland their weight; btH it is of nt) use.revealing 

them to In—prepare the food. " V 

The »A You scold me without cause; you have killed 10,000 with a word; 
but real vok is not so easy ; have I anv leisure ?. These thoughtless child’enar© very» 
wicked ; t j- mind nobody t the other day, the youngest fell intotlie ri ver, and after 
sinking so dal time*, whs saved by the favour of the gods ; a short time ago,‘it snake 
bit anotbe'ihnd they quarrel and fight daily with other children.” » To follow atl 
day such tjehievous children, is to keep a berd of swine, or to lead dogs in a 
string. Bes L me, who is there to look after thetn? lf l leave them a day, .they arc 
iiku a loilo; bvretch left to perish in the open field. p lfanvone else had this to 



do, for a single day, h" would throw away his garment, and run away If you ha^c 
eyes, you cannot see my cares: and after working one’s self to death, there will ijo 
no praise. Like a slave, I work and cat. -,J 

Suihnt'tndu. 1 asked for my food early, that J might goandbring home sonic inqjcy 
—instead of mootin' my wishes, you have raised a tempest. You resemble tlfcse. 
who, instead of doing others good, exper.t a reward for injuring them. The&nlv 
fruit of all this nolle that I can see is, the day is gone. Will this uproar fill ousbel- 
lics, or bring iu supplies ? Therefore,—make haste with the food. 

The tcifr, (ve<y angn If there should be neither money nor food, wha^ 

lose ? These children are yours ; this business is yours; what am 1 ? Among v tom 
am 1 reckoned ? 1 must work—and be reproached: this is my lot; as they some raes 
ask a man, ‘ Who are you ? I am the master of the house Wity are you cryitr ? 1 
have been eating brain !’ In this world, the only food is, hard labour and reprach. 
1 cannot: nor will I, either work or eat. Cannot Iprocures rag to cover me, anifi lit¬ 
tle food? God has given life, and food too. 1 must pass alone through all thatlrise? 
out of the actions of former transmigrat ions. Who feeds the unhatr.hcd Jang •" 

Who supports the worm in the centre ofthe wood ? Ordure finds a place: sdmlthcre 
, bo. no place for mo on the earth ? * 

SftdnntlndH. Why all these complaints ? Attend to the happiness of yoj^liraily. 
The wife. ;Y«a are a man; what is it to you ; you will rat. and v.-rve offjP, you 
will collect something, and throw it into the house ; whether it meets ou M v»ts or 
not, you know nothing : ,1 am obliged, by a thousand contrivance.,, here 1 9 I-le and 
there a little, to feed your family ; your children are unmanageable: t l ^ l Tvauder 
about like mendicants who have no home; like a guesrt, they come to sue; jnd then 
wander abroad. Many hands make work scarce: each trax eller can o^ x 1 ^ <rw n 
staff, hut if one man has to carry the stags of many, they become a loai^-j 

Sudanundu. You are a woman ; you go naked, though you wear a g?"'* 1 ten C11 ' 
hits long $ you have no understanding; these ate the children of the .yoogii: 
•what can be done r These children’s faults are the opening fruits ofAejfsdus in a 
former birth: they are making you pay the debt you then contracted; fou know 
nothing; your own body is not yours; you must cast it off; how f'dJrliould the 
children cleave to you? Seel your own teeth bite your tongue, antMjpou com- 
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V ' '• " V * 

The ztife. Let the children be good or had, there is no merit in-editing them 
a deranged person, if he belongs to our own family, we keep near ns; while we drive 
away such a person, ifhe belongs to another family : our bodies, when they become a 
real burden, we do not acknowledge to he burdensome : if our own child is even 
.blind or lame, we love it more than the most, beautiful child ofanothcr. 

Sudan>~niiH(. You are correct—but it. is very difficult to change the evil dispositions 
of children ; a dry stick may be broken, but aot bent; ifa stick is bent at all.’ it must 
be when it is green; and indeed vou have ruined the younger boy, by making him t; 
the work of women ; he is at once stupid, and uncontrollable, m«hit'g forward like 
a buffalo; he makes a play-ball even of the shnlgrawii; die would ruin any one; 
ite is capable of any thing: tbe/*ti:er day lie quarrelltd with dblriyu-cliiirtinii; he is 
always r.i evil company, smokingiuloKtc.iting drugs, drinking, and gaming;—in this 
way, by degrees, lie will become a thief, and 1 shall be east into prison as hi^ protec¬ 
tor. People pray for sons, in 'he hope, that they will serve ami obey them : at death, 
carry them to the side of the Causes; and, alier death,presenV the offering's for 
tiie repose of the soul at (i n a : i his boy (he speaks ironically) willdo'ull this for inn; 
—but., at any rate, tlir.-u"li Ids wickedness, f am receiving the daily offerings,(ofabuse) 
from my neighbours, who not only curse hint, but all bis ancestors/ Who shall de¬ 
scribe liis qualities • they would occupy, the limits of 4he Mhhabhanltu. fie i*.to. 
an tiie Image of death : ins death would be a blessing; then the tamily would be pre¬ 
served Trent farther dishonour. Ah for the eldest boy, he will.keep op the honour 
of the family : at any rate, he has obtained some learning ; lie tup acquired the grant-, 
mar, and a degree of knowledge; hq promises well: weighs mutt era before he do- 
rules; and can lay hold of any tiling new which i.s'hronafljt before him with gregt facility. 

Jiere several travellers arrive, and coll out-s-O Sodanundii 1 ftalaniiiKln 1 Are you 
at homo? We are guests Stapding. at the door," ' 

fiutlautinJii to his wife. Go quickly to your btfsiiiess. i ftuppdfff ,1 shall ndf.h* 
able to go out. to-day. ‘ Some guests are at the doorT'etfUiug; 1 mttdf go'to th«i»T‘ 
o ( oxne in, pome iTt^irs.” To a servant Ip' says, Olt ! Shivo-das ! bring a seat, ami 
some water for the feet.-To the guests, Please to sittfaWU in life porch.-Doyousmoke? 
f):io answers — I smoke,* Sind, pointing to anolKer^hfeiaftos spuffei tmd to another, he- 

* . , . V J i, 

knows n.of these troubles, cither'Of tobacco Qr.SKuff; there is no aftit in mok- 
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ing : it h the practice ofllio Kalee yoogn. To the servant—prepare tobacco; give 
oil (to use before bathing); clean, ami place wood in the strangers’ room ; and see if 
there is any young cocoa-nuts in the garden; go, and buy some fish also ^butii'fish 
cannot be procured, bring some split pease, and also a little milk. Addressing the 
guests, he says, Where do > on gentlemen live—what are your names—from what vil* 
lage do you corue—and where arp you going ? Are you come into these parts for the 
rents of your lands, or are 3011 going to other parts on business? We are not inhabi¬ 
tants of one place—one crimes from Nudefya, another front Shantee-poorn, another 
front Bnrdwan, &c. &v. Wo are going to Calcutta and other places : one is in service, 
another a tradesman, another an agent, another a pundit, another a jobbing priest, and 
another a doctor.- Pointing to one of the company, one of the guests says, This is Ra« 
mn-vundopadbyayo, a perfect kooleenu; , (his is Ufighoo-Ranifi-mook'nopadhyayn, w ho 
has received the t itle of JNyahinkaru, the son ofa very learned man; he is the true son of 
his father; the very image of the goddesh of learning, an incarnation of Vrihiispotee, the 
teacher ofthego'ds; he is himself a poet, att author, and sits in the presence of great 
men. This is Pcdmu-Lodiiin-gungopadhyayii a true shrotriyb, at the head of his tribe, 
the relation of all thekooleSniis. This is Shivii-Naraviinu-(ihoshaiii.;i vungshnjti, res- 
pectable among his connections. 

Siidartiitidu. There is no bounds to my good fortune : by the dust of your teet, 
gentlemen, my house is become purified. Persons whom others could not have procured 
to be their guests by any means, have honoured me with their presence, with the ut¬ 
most generosity: therefore, 1 conclude, that the sun ofmy merit has risen to-day. 

The guests. You speak like yourself; why should not you ? These are the words 
of a person of excellent cast: you are a benefactor, liberal, hospitable, a holy person: 
it would be difficult to find such a person among a thousand. 

The happy fruits of po/yganiy. 

[A neighbour to the head wife.] Neighbour. , Why areyonr clothes so very dirty, 
Ma ? 

IIend-wife. O T’hakooranee! Why do you jtsk me that? What are dirty clothe3 
or clean ones to me ?. ' ■ d 

Neighbour. Why! Why t Why I 
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// cad-wife. I am nothing;—I am not wanted. 

Neighbour. True ::what call you do ? Yon are not of a cast to quarrel; such are 
always imposed upon; and \ on have to do with those of low extraction. 

.; Head-mfa T’hakopraaeS! 11' 1 were to tell you all, you would clap your hand* 
to your ears !•—She gets up at eight o’clock. She imagines that there is no work for 
her; that the slave [meaning the head-wifi*] will do all. As soon as up, she goes 
and washes her face, and examines, in the glass,* whether her teetli are clean or not; 
after .which, she sits down and eats. Then she anoints her body with oil+ and tur- 
merirk, and prepares for bathing. After bathing, she returns home, and, putting on 
her clothes, like a lewd woman, goes backwards and forwards before the master, 
laughing and gigling. 

[The second-wife overhears this conversation while silling in another room, and comes 
up with the greatest ftiry.~\ Second-wife. What! you devourer of your brother! 
Do you reproach me in the presence of others ? Why don’t you take your husband ? • 
Do I forbid you ? You strumpet !■} 1 shall never bo happy till 1 put the rice for 

your funeral rites on the tire. You procuress of abortion 1—^ ^ . 

'?< ‘ 

llclien u a hi, in and his neighbour, on. domestic, affairs; 

lifiolnnat'hti.. lie, Oh! Ilainii-Lochtinu, one word with you. 

Jlamii.-J.ochdiui . Speak: what command, Sir. 

Jiholunal'h i . Hear, I say : Sir, have you no thought ? Doyoii never look toward* 
your religious and relative duties ? Have yon lost all.shame? and all concern respect¬ 
ing the opinion of your neighbours ? ’ ; 

Ilainu-Lochitnil. You have charged me with a great deal; but why, I have yet to 
learn : you act like those who tlwow stones in the dark. 

JJhofanat'hu. If I speak, can you understand? Have you eyes to see ? A wise man 

* The tookinij.gta'i* of the poorer Hindoos ’ ■ about as large .is tbe bull at' lilt’ hum). The worn kind cnsttu£aal 
three Isilllingh. Bui rliey al-n use polished minuis- 

+ The llindecr believe, Hint oil ki'i |>'- tl-e skin ‘oft. mid promote* health. ( . It is a common laying, that oil, 
water, mid sunshine, eniiirlbaie'greoily o> ilie sin ogiheniiig of the body: soon after a ehitd it l.oirii, they pm m 
Hie sun, and euniiime in do so Jntlj for i In ee or foiu vomitli-, in dry up ihe supfrlluou# juicer,aud make the hones 

hard. 

t Hindoos of the highest cast, both mate antTIVmale, descend to themCWteltteriro of reproach in theirquan rh. 
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- ¥ . .. 

can understand ti bint: a stupid man requires a thing to be beaten into him; and 

some are so stupid, that y ou must point to everv thing before they can see it. 

Hum it-J.ochkfiil. You arc pleased to speak only by'kind rebukes, but what you 

mean 1 cannot discover. 

Bholunat'ha . Are you not aware that yenclave a daughter at home unmarried ? 
At seven' or eight, people marry their daughters, and thisdndeed is the appointment 
of the shastrii; that period is long since gone; she is uotv thirteen or fourteen years 
old, and is. very tall and lusty, resembling a married woman of thirty. I hear,.also, 
that your neighbours-nre whisperiugiJiings to your disadvantage ; and those who are 
mflre hold, speakjOut: with astonishment, they say among themselves, How can that 
family eat their rice with comfort, and sleep with satisfaction, while such a disrepu¬ 
table tiling exists among them ? At present, they are exposed to shame, and their 
deceased frignds are suffering through their retaining a «iri from marriage beyond 
the period which nature has prescribed. All this 1 hear, and as a relation, am t$am- 
ed r and there Tore J speak. < 

■ jRfonfrLochanii. You need not, Sir, qrge me to this—1 am myself so nneasv, 
that I cannot, sleep. What can 1 do? I. «m helpless. This must be done, but it is not 
111 the. powers#!'my hands : birth, marriage, and death are all under the direction.iof 

'"•s'., . 

the gods; etui any one say, when theywill happen : When the flower blows, the fra* 
grancewiil be perceived, This i> work that cannot he pushed. Proposals have been’, 

received lio%»anyjplaces; but these things require u» he well weighed; we want 

* * f : ‘;>e t . 

a yourfg/nitui who is tt Rbuleeiiif, of a religion* family, rich, honourable, handsome, 
andclever. i. If the bridegroom be faulty, all will go wrong. I cannot put a.string 
round the' new of my uaoghter, and throw her into the ditch. Therefore, catling 
the gfc&titkus, and well.nrrangiiig every Ihiqg, tins business shall be brought to a 
close. * At'present. Sir, however, i must put this burden on ;ny bead, and den ve it 
there: jny, father is vciy ill; die has cached a great age; eighty or ninety years’; 
two or tpthe doctors attend hi tip and administer various -medicines, winch will in¬ 
volve moin an expebee of oncer two bundled roopecs. 1 doubt, whether ire w»U re¬ 
turn from this journey or" not; medicine^. seem to take no effect, from which 1 learn, 
that it is all over; he eats nothing, ■except a little milk ; as people say, u My bread 
is nil expended;” so ifis t : :l fgStr, with him; he has eaten all he will do on earlh. 
JlhglanaCM. See! Take cats! Take cafe l This is the heaviest of ail losses so a 
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family.' As^ong as wo havenothad tocarry father,and mother to the Ganger, all 
remains well. " «nft born-to dt'ive;,»w*y danger from parents, and to secure 

thpitjJtttppilies# alter ifoiattC Hitherto yOur fatbfcr has carried y our burden ; it is now 

1 s i>. ><■* ‘ ' , ■ ' t A- . , ?, , ''t 

yabr'duty, no> the evil tbj| is come upon him, to become, his sen ant?' Those are 
our friends; who remain near its »n daugrrand at death. He who does not assist a 
parent at these times, k MTrl» lather’s ordure. ( They go to see the. old won.) 

'> . tit * - 

Oh ' Ramu-Lochunn! There is ho hope of your father. Death has stopt up all 
* . •' ' , 
tlifl doors', and is ready to secure his prey - It is not adviseable toheephim any 

longer in the house ; you had better make the joOhiey to the Ganges. „Wh° can tell 

what will take place in the night. Yu nan has seized the locks of us all; when, he 

will carry us «1T, he w ill (ell nobody : therefore while there is time, stop the sluice's. 

' - , . 

Rawit-LoehunA. Ah ! Sir, the burden lias .fallen opon me'all at once: ray father 
used to manage very thing : 1 ate and walked about. I know nothing of what is. best;: : 
ydu,. 9 ir, are well versed in all these things: \ on have done these last offices for tna- 
m ; having been once sick, a man becomes p physician : fet whatever is necessary . 
he done', that 1 may not be blamed. ‘ i , 1 

Another ttci'fn.onr. Here is no need of hesitation : the plav is ttp^with the old 
man : let him be carried to the Ganges, and there cause him to hear tjie'flamay nnu; * 
and. rccordinsr to circumstances, do the heedful? This ia not a child, that its death 
should be the muse of sorrow: ho is an old Man; carry him w ith joy* to the Ganges. 
liholttnnl'hu to lianiii-Loclein'i. I hear,' that vour mother ivil!go wiHrthe old man. 
Rami-l^otiiiii/ii. 1 hear so from the women, and indeed I expected"it f for she ,, 

was always with my father, and waited upon him with tiie s greatest attention; ahe 
spoke to me also, begging me to mind religion, and not be unhappy j'and theft', as is 
usual, she took no farther notice of worldly things. " 4 : L ■ x . 

Jiho/anat'hH. Well, it wil^ tlien lie necessary to buy a new garment for her; some 
pitch, clarified butter, sandal* wood, parched rice, a few' kources, red lead, rad thread, 
two bamboo levels,————— 

A village conference; 

Several head-men of tba'ti/Iage. O Huuiu-Lodhqiiu,, ^ttfidyou doW any tiling 
respecting the offerings to your deceased lather ? You know, thMt the offerings to a 
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bramhun cannot be delayed beyond ten days after his decease.. How is it, that you 

seem so unprepared ? r 

Mainti-Lochanu. I am not unconcerned about this; but von know, that after the 
death of a parent, a fast of three days is appointed; on those days 1 was too sad to do 
any thing. The shraddhii of a father also, is a tremendous concern, an overwhelming 
expence; the whole care of this large fatnily,like a mountain, is also fallen upon me; 
and in the house there is nothing but wailing for out loss. With all this, ! am dri* 
xen into a slate of distraction. The clamorous expectations of my neighbours who 
are to be united to partake of the funeral off •ring-., ami the dread of not discharg¬ 
ing my duty to my deceased parent, overwhelm me. Therefore assist me by your 
counsels.—My father is gone—he placed me in your hands—you are to me wisdom, 
strength,contrivance, every thing. Weighing my ability, whatever is proper, let 
that he dorife ; Jhyii-Krishnu-vtmdopadhyavuis present; he has obtained great honour 
in conducting these ceremonies; let him have the management, and then all will be 
brought to a happy termination. 

Jiiy A- Krishna. (>h ! Ramu-Lochiin; it will be of no use to spend our time in mere 
chitchat: this will do no good. In the first pi ice, let u« ascertain the root, and then 
we can adjust the branches: the medicine must be regulated by the pulse; the du¬ 
ties by the quantity of goods. What is your own wish ? 

liaxiti-lMchiihu. Oil! Sir! you see, pointing to the family, all these, after the 
ehraddhu, art? to be maintained, ami three- son-, arc to be married, and two daugh¬ 
ter* to-be given to kooleenits, with large dowry. The master had a great name for 
liberality ; strangers must be therefore entertained, the poor fed, and the annual fes¬ 
tivals of the gods kept up. In fact, my father was a holy man: lie performed won¬ 
der* by the merit of bis religious services; but he hud no property ; he was like a 
pot which appeared to contain honey, but it was empty ; like a cocoa-nut, but it was 
dry. Be this as it may, however; if 1 sell every thing, the offerings must lie pre¬ 
sented; but I shall be glad if it can be brought within two or three thousand roo- 
pees : of this, 1 have in the house about one thousand ; where to obtain the other 
two, l know not; I must sell the women’s ornaments, the land, and must either beg 
or borrow. 

Jui/ii Krishna. Oh! my child, if this is your plan, we must retire ; we cannot 
touch this business. People say, y our father was worth gQ or 30,000 roopees, and 
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you Have two or three hundred biglms oflabd/a garden, house, &c. &c. Possessing 
all these riches, would you limit the expend of the funeral offerings to two or three 
thousand roopees ? Whatever may have ken the amount of his property, however, 
if you expend no more, you will be reproached : we ourselves shall proclaim your 
meanness. Besides, you did not labour to procure this property; you haveliitherto 
lived upon it; it was your father’s; and now shall it not be employed for the repose 
of his soul ? Will you wrap it up in a cloth, and call it yours? However, if you are 
determined to act upon so niggardly a plan, you must seek some person who suits 
your purpose, to direct the feast. I shall be reproached: people will lay the fault 
on me.—Addressing himself to one of the company, he says, Take your pen and 

paper, and make out an estimate. He does so, and it amounts to five thousand 
roopees. 

Jiiiiiiu- f.orliiitiu . What! What! vvliat are you doing ? 5000.'—Will Writing it on 
paper, bring in the money ? He who suffers, knows tho pain. 

JUt/u-hrithuK. Wimt Has been settled by five persons, must be done. You must 
expend (His sum. 

(intuit-1 lOihr.nn , \\ ,*ll. gentlemen, it must be as you sav : if there is no cow, we 
must milk the bull. 

./ iti/ii- h inhtiii. i have not made this estimate without knowing your circumstan¬ 
ce 1 - uni vv ill not be burl by this expence. Consider, how much of this will go in the 
dinner, in gift-; to relations, and the brainhiins, and in presents on dismission : you 
must invite ali vuiir relations in a direct line,as many as one hundred; all your re¬ 
lation, hi marriage, a hundred : kooleenu relations, one hundred; the heads of the 
east, twi uH-tivr learned hrauihtins, one hundred and twenty-five ; also your parti- 
< u!«ir oc.piainlancv, kayos' has. and persons of other casts. All these persons must 
be invited therefore provide the articles necessary, awl appoint some one to write 
the letters, and to invito the guests. ‘ 

Between too persons returned from the ceremony of presenting offerings to the dead. 

llamh-mt'hu. O ! Sdbuku-ramu! How did the ceremony at Itamu-mohnnu-chou- 
dhooree’s pass over? What company was there ? In win#manner were the guests 
dismissed ? 
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§(buku ramft. There was a large company, it is true, foul llumiwQoUuuu did pot 

obtain much tumour by it: the guests tverfc dissatisfied. 

Jfttmti-upl'hu. Well, let us hear. Who was there ? „ 

SebSkS •rarnu. Mam learned brainhuns we*e present, as Jiigiinnat’hu- tiirk<i- pehclia- 
n:in 1 , G h fm ii * I ly a 1 n a - s ar v vi - b Ii o u 111 ii, and h'anaee-nayii-vachv.spulee, of Tiivcnae ; 
Shmikurii-turkii-vagecsliii, Kanin-tidyalimkarii, and Kamii-dasii-siddhantu punch** 
niinn, of Ntideeya ; Doolalu-tfirkn-vageeslti, ofSutgache; liuluramij turkii-blioo- 
shnnu, of Koomnrii-lintt ii, ike. tScc. 

Ramiimt'/iH. Did these pundits enter into a in- discussion of the difficult points of 
* tile shaslrfls. 

Sebilkil-ramil. Yes. A disciple of Doola 1 ii-1iirkva»ccslui asked .Iigiiiumt’hii- 
t<Vkfi-pfuichan5nii, the meaning of a part of .the Koosoo-niHujiilee: he attempted to 
explain the passage, hut the other not understandingdiiiQ, Shunkurh-tiii ku-vageesho, 
began to explain it, wheu a violent dispute commenced, and these t wo piindits at¬ 
tacked each other tike two tygers. Nothing but Hear, Hear, Hear, was uttered, 
while they laid bold ofeacli other’s hands, and in vain cndearouied to obtain a hear¬ 
ing. This lasted an hour and a half, and ended in mutual reproaches, and the gross¬ 
est abuse, till the other pundits interfered, and produced a reconciliation. 

^ fiamil-nal'ha. How did he entertain the foramhims ? llow many relations were 
present; and how did he dismiss the guests ? 

Sebuka-jmnu. The allowance <0 the brandrins was ample.* Five or six hundred of 
Ills own c$*t were feasted; these obtained one meal of sweetmeats, and one of boiled 
rice, lie dismissedthe guests in a middling way ; none went away thoroughly pleas¬ 
ed. He gavgjainong the poor a very large sum: I have heard, that there were not 
less than fifty thousand poor present. He gave to each poor foramhr .11 two roopees, 
and to shoodrus a roopee cach. 

In the inids| of Lite aforaddhu, while the poor were waiting about the house to be 
d smissed, no less th*it three women were delivered in the open air. Kanin-mohhnu 
bore all the expenccs usual on these occasions, and gave the mothers three or lour 

roopees each. Two sick men, who came for alms, died during the feast. Some 

*• 

• The bramWiiw,oi) theite occasion!, have an allowance of rice, oil, &c. for their dinners, ioitcad of cooked 
food: each oue cuoks for himself. 
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eluded the inspection, of tbe door-keepers, and went into the yard repeatedly, and 
receive^ the allowance several times over.*' 

‘ ' 

Between two Hindoos just returned from the festival of Doorga. 

Krishnii. Uarait-dasu! The least at Bajeevu-mookhoojya’s last ni»lit was very ex¬ 
cellent—was it not? 

Ramu-dnsH. Wiiat was the expense, think you? 

Krishna.. A thousand roopees. 

Jiumil-dasu. What! Jt did not amount to seven hundred. 

Krishnil. Not more than seven hundred! The sweetmeats amounted to ten 
mans :* there were ai-o fifteen minis of curds ; three of clarified butter; four of flour; 
thirty bf lice ; five of oil; half a m in of wax candles; three infills of milk : gar¬ 
ments to the amount of sixty roopees; ornaments presented to the image, valued at* 
eighty roopees; brass, and other utensils, valued at fifty roopees; the image cost 
thirty roopees; the singers took away one hundred and filtv : the musicians thirty; 
the bloody sacrifices of buffalos, rams, aud goats, fifty ; the fees to the officiating 
priests, twenty-five; fruit, roots, and other ihiugs from the market, fifty; fish, fif¬ 
teen ; beds, twenty-five roopees; and other things without number. Would not 
all this amount to a thousand roopees ? 

linniu ihtsfi. Well, there might be as much as that expended ; but there ought to 
have been more.sweetmeats: and the food was neither good nor sufficient; many 
went away dissatisfied ; ami others obtained nothing to eat. ' 

Krishiiu . ft might be so—(mt was not the image beautiful? 

JtamS-dasil. Beautiful! the pupil of the eve, instead of being in the middle^, was 
stuck at the top; the awning over the head appeared to be falling down, and the 
whole image was more like a picture than a proper image' Besides, Molutn, the 
blacksmith, did not cut off the buffalo’s head at one strike! that was a great ble- 

mish in the festival. s 

Krishna. You seem to have gone to the festival only to find fault. What did yon 
think of the illuminations: and the assembly, was it not a'grand one? 

Jlamii-dusil. Yes, yes ; these passed off very well; btat the officiating bramhun was 


* Eigln hundred lbs. 

W 1 
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tnost stupid follow: he was obliged to be told all the prayers, amt couldgo On With 
Holhingwithout a prompter. > . v ’ 

KmUtil. Did you take notice of the songs ? How attentive the hearers were i 
‘ How astonishingly well the song respecting Doorga was sung, exactly as iftlitroo- 
t’hakoor had done it. All the sounds in the tune respecting Krishna too were new, 
and it was exactly like the language of a love-sick damsel. The words of the other 
songs, 1 confess, were rather low and mean. 4, , 


Between a voishniivii, and a disciple of the female deities, a shall if 

S'- ■ 

ShalciS. O V oishnii vu-1’ hakoor. You were at the festival at Ugrn-dweipu. What 
number of people might there be ? 

Voishnilvtl. There was a very large assembly; not fewer than a lack. 

Shaktu. Did they all See T’hakoor-Gopee-nai’Uu?* and what did each givo.’t 
Voishnii-cu. Some gave one ana some two, and thejrich much more, each ac¬ 
cording to bis ability. 

* ' V 

Snaklii. Well, \yhat did it cost you ? I suppose you lmd a company, whom yoi 
entertained. % 

^Voishniivu. It cost me twenty or thirty roopees. . ’ 

Skahlii■ 11 hy did'you expend all thismoney ? What is Ghoshii-t’hakoor to you 
Voishniecu. All the ghosaia entertain people at this time; and it is what wcough 
> do.. : - .... 

ShaktH. What benefit will there be in feeding a parcel of women.|| Why not eni 
jrtain brhmhiins ? 

Voishnih>&. You bramhuns cannot bear to see any one honoured or foa 9 ted ex 
$ept yourselves. You can converse on nothing without reproaching others. Wher 
is the benefit of devouring flesh and drinking spirits? 

Shaktk. J\o doubt, your Choitunyu untf Nityaniindii, the two brothers, Whom yoi 

* The image. + 11 is uwalfor (he relations (though poor) of the personS* ho has n fe*livnl-i*t4ii*bou« 

and (or rich men, who conic to Iwinrto-the image, to cast some money at the feet of flui iinugc, odd then prostrot 
thtraw-Wci, before it. t Two-pence. <; Itich men, at this festival, eulermin companies of voisbn&vll 

twotdays to(cih«r,ln honour of (ihflsM .('hakoor, to whose manes the rice is presented by the’’ god of the flat 
Gopee-nat’htt, {) k'emalemendicantsofloosecharacter,calledvouhn&vSgs. , 
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foolishly consider as incarnations of Krishna and Biiluramu, will do every thing for * 
yon, As Hosun and Ho sain, the two Musuftnan brothers, do for their followers. 

Voithfiu v&. And—as your Hatishoor6r-ma* will do for you, a parcel of .drunkards 
and enters of hogs’ flesh, t « v 

Respecting an absent person , who neglects the ceremonies of religion. 

Voikoont'fiu. How is itamn-chnriinn? 1 suppose he is becoming rich very fast. 

■ Ratnil-juiju. Yes. He brings his money home and buries it, or lets it out to usu¬ 
ry, at an and per month on the roopee.j He spends nothing, except in ornaments 
for his wives ; he neglects the prescribed offerings to the manes of his ancestors, and 
never entertains hramhnns, or, if he sometimes gives a feast of this kind, he invites 
as few as possible. 

Voikoont'hit. 1 have heard, that his sons are very loose in their conduct; that all 
their married neighbours are alarmed for the chastity of their wives; and that these 
sons neglect their ablutions in the Gauges, and almost all (ltd daily duties of bramhuns. 

Rtunil jij/il It is but too true: this is the case, not only with his sons, but with 
great numbers of young people in our neighbourhood. It it plain enough, that, as 
Jiinhoo swallowed (lunga in her descent from heaven, the kalee-yoogu is swallow¬ 
ing up all the religion that is left amongst us. 

On rejecting a person, and restoring him again to his cast .' 

■t 

At an assetnhh/ of the villagers. Kanaee. O Ramii-Ilayr:! you are the hhad-man 
of the village: it is therefore our duty to make you acquainted with every thing: we 
can no longer have intercourse with Huludfuiru-chnkrhburttee. 

RamuRatjii. Why? 

Kanaee. You, Sir, know what took plnce formerly : at present he has a mistress, 
the daughter of a washerman : for some time pust, nobody has visited him, but he 
goes and eats every where.—Now, we hear, that they have destroyed the child in 

* A name of ulnae given to Dirargn, as the mother of tihoCshii, wjftjmtM elephant’* head : hatee. elephant* 
tutor!!, the etephanl'* (rank s mu, mother. + The brmnh&n* and re|«W Hilidoo» despise the vnisbo&v us, os an 
upstart <ipr.f, whose ny si Tin isti rip|in,r(tirp from the old one ; and the vunboiiyui, op the other hand, reproach tho 
ihuktus, because some of thin sect eat iicsh aud drink spirits*, t More than 33 per cent* 
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theerpmh—and the noise of this isgotieover all the village. Withsuch a jpersonfhOre; 

fore" w|j cftnnoteat. * "■ > ' f" . » 

>Mam&*Kaya. If this is true; it is very bad; ami nobody can have intercoorae with 

m ■* 

him : but let him be called. ^ * w 

■ JJulud/i’lrn arrives, and says toHami-Rayo, Why have you called me, Sir ? ' 
Ramu■ llayu. Why ? -Yon knows that, for a Jong time back, you have been in a 
disorderly way : nobody has tisitcd you; but through my influence your, friends did 
.OOt wholly discard you. Now, 1 hear, that you have been guilty of destroying ydnr 
illegitimate child in the womb : you have broken flown the fence, and gone into for* 

biddenground : and your friends have now utterly renounced y ou .—fit goes (May 

' S. * * . ‘t 

Jfcry sad.* • ✓ » 

[After two years, during which lime Huludle ru had solicited,forgiveness by the 
most-humiliating intreaties, hei.a'gainiippears before the-village council.] ", 

. Ramu-Rayu, addres«ing ; ,th« villagers assembled, say s, O Sirs ! may I be heard ? 
They reply, what commands, Sir • ‘ , 

Ramil-Rayil. You are aH assembled : here is a person without a friend; he lays 
hold 0> y»ur feet. If ten per-ons decide on a question, the authority often makes 
even that which is wrong, right; and the strength of (<-n united becoines tbatoT a 
liqt& You see this man, cast off bv y on for many days : he has endured misery equal 
tola's #in; and he cofties to me with his distress rout uioatlv, whether I am sitting; 
eating, or sleeping. , I have told bita tc»‘ solicit pardon from door to door’; and that 
against .your will I can do nothing- He says, * God is now on my.left; l cannot shew’ 
my IWce, and nobody speaks "a kind word toim-.’ He knows that you respect me, and 
therefore becomes to ine. Whatever may have been his fault formerly; let that go; 
he is now very anxio js to be 1 restored ; and be is now afoaid of incurring your dis¬ 
pleasure: yob will do well, therefore, to shew him favour. 
j?‘ A' 

One of the company. J'avouf I IIou can that be, Hamu-Rayu! Do you mean, tb re- 

j Vy .* ■ * ‘ t % 

ceive him hack, or his concubine? I suppose, you, Sir, have before this bestowed 
your favours on the cbnutibifiy. Do jfon wish us all to l»ecomy ‘Miisjliiiat*s’? ^eU'— 
you are at theliead of the yiflSige-^-nll respect yott^—nobpdy wiltruii Jjflck if yon 
advance; let the vveifiYmg feakt be kept at your house. ’ ' 

,, Another, ^'jbismiss this filthy subject: let us repeat the name of God, andifome- 
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thing good wifi Conte on it. Besides, how can you go into this business; lie was warn* 

*' ,s* "■ 

ed by a thousand persons not to go into this connection. Day and night he Btaid at 
this woman's; and 1 suppose he has eaten with her: what should hinder i s And now 
you hear of au abortion ; and this has b<*on prorluimedas by the sound of the drum. 

v « 

True, lie is a very proper subject for favour; two or three others in the village are 
anxious to follow his footsteps. But you, Sir, pan do every thing; you can kill, and 
then cook, what you please ; but we are poor people; we cannot. Jf 1 could do this, 

I might have taken a gift the other day, ami have sat down with the Mosul mans. 
Another. Oh! friend, don’t forbid it—let the thirty-six casts all eat together. 
Jlamu- Jiai/ti, (tohimself) 1 suppose then, fliJddhnni’s sin is still upon him; for if 
ten persons are not well disposed towards him, it seems that God is still angry with 
him. To the villagers. Do you intend then, Sirs, to put sue this man to death ? When 
we come into the world, every one does good and evil, and sometimes a person falls 
into a snare; but y ou have already punished this culprit as far as possible : for two 
y ears he has been enduring every soi l of misery , lying in hie house as a corpse.— 
Whispering to Huliidhitril, and advising him to pat his garment round his neck, and fall 

* _ 0 . i 

at their fed — • tfc, 

' ft , r 

Huludh iim does so, and Rama- Raya continues, See, Gentlemen, would yon tread 
on.the dead ? Is there any thing left to punish ? |lowever. do as you like, if^bn 
wish to destroy him, do so—ami if you wish to save, lie is in your hands. 1 will,only 
add one word, For my sake, forgive him—bestow this alms on me. 

One of the village. Sir, y our words are irresistible. Well—a bramhun lias fallen— 
it is right to pity the miserable; but, if it is beyond our power? We cau lift a hundred 
weight, but we cannot raise a ton. We can stop one mouth, but how' shall we stop 
a thousand r . ( 

JlamU'Rayft. Gentlemen 1 only want your consent—mid then, 1 will manage all the 
rest: you know, that money can do all things: only pardon the culprit, and two ortbree 
of us will see what he is worth, and examine hmv every thing can he brought about. 

They consent, and the assembly breaks up. f Sometimes, W'hen the persons who have 
been bribed to eomdnt, are called to cat with the culprit, they hang back,,complain¬ 
ing that the inonhy has been unequally distributed; (hey.reproach the culprit, and the 
food lie 1ms prepared, and at last go into the measure with much disgust, and with 
a thousand hard words against the person to be-restored.] 
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tri froirT^ jq 

nsffegri sFf*nrf\yte rtite 

^fcxrl *f*rrc?r i c t$rt?ri fiTOo| ^«Tt3I i 'J&f t 

;W3tor as 3rtr»!j?T i—' 

•■ t 

, , Translation .. 

Sh'rSS Shr<5e Flciree. My Preserver. ; 

V „ '.. / • , * ' ,4 • ',. , 

I Ram-Mohun-d6v6*shurinunii, whoam suffported by thee, with respect make tlii 
request; On Friday, the 17th of A'shwina, will be the dewy seaSonfestival. You wil 
lea&e to come to thl house in Calcutta, and see the image, and partake of the otter* 
ijs, three days. By this letter I invite you. This. 14th Ashwinu. - 

Letter from a Mother to her son . ' 

Shree Slilfse Ramu. My Protector. 

To the fortunate Hiiree-nat’hd-biindopadhyayu, iny son, more beloved than my own 
fe. Long life to thee. To thee I write as follows: 

The highest of blessings, yei. let a multitude of such blessings rest on yob. More 

' * ‘ ' ' w » ‘X ' » 

articulhrly j 1 am happy in always thinking of your prosperity. I received your lot* 
jr, and hm become acquainted With its contents, t received one htuufretf'rbonees 

7 A; !,£ V 

diich yoo sent by ltam< M^hun-s^nu; and have expended it in the manner directed, 
s you will pBrteive, 

You write, thatyotfr employer does not give yon leave to be ab*ent,ancl tbaf there- 
ore you carino,t“cpme to be present at thefeslival of ShrS ShrSS fJeateronve.* ,TWs 
* ^j*e goddess Doo/gn is here aadersMod, though EesbwtrSe signifies merely a goddess. 
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is very strange. It is now almost three years since you went from home. You are 
my only son; I am' constantly full of anxiety to see you; therefore you must speak to 
your employer, that he may without fail permit you to come to the festiv al, otherwise, 

before the festival, 1 shall come all the way to see you. • What more shall I write ? 

• 

The .intzver, 

Shree Shree Doorga. 

1 Ildree.unt’hu-devn-vhurmuuu, your servant, bowing innumerable times, res¬ 
pectfully write. Through youi blessing, my present and my future happiness are se¬ 
cure. i received your letter, and ,.1111 become acquainted with the particulars; but you 
do not write what things ate prepared for the worship of Shree Shree KeshwRreS : 
please to order them to lie written. You wiite, that unless 1 come to the festival, 
you will come even thu* fin to see me. Wluit ran 1 do? My employer does not graut 
me loa^e to come; he is a very wicked fellow: he drinks spirits. 1 dare not repeat¬ 
edly ank Inin for leave of absence : who knows but he may be angry t Therefore I 
write. Be not on any account anxious about me. 1 am well in every respect. As 
soon as J get leave, 1 will hasten home. This. ' 1 1 

Direction<t upon the above thru, fetters. —1. To my supporter Ranilt-ehnrnnu-bfui- 
dvopadhyayu Muhasbuv ifs excellent feet, 1 write thif. 2. To the fortunate lluree- 
uat'hu-bhndynpudhy&yft, n»y son, more beloved Ilian my owmlife. Long life to thee. 
To thee I write ns follows. 3. To my mother, the worshipful goddess Shree-Mu tee, 
to your water-lily feet, possessed of the fortune of Shree. 

The Hindoos write with a reed,* and hold their peo with thaw hole grasp of the 
hand., They seldom use a seal for their letters, but write, on the folds of the back, 
that which they consider equivalent to an oath of secrecy; that is, they make cer¬ 
tain signs, which are known to indicate the sp\ on seas, the four vddtig, and the sun 
and moon, by the names of all which, each per-on into whose hands the letter comes 

* SactUuinm Sara 
X 
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is ho bud, <m» "by onnathp n fo&i contents.—Before the entrance bf Ihfmpeau# 

ini* Ipdiaftheic W4* liopbyti Jvtters, &< weie always sent to a distance by private 
inesowtgem. The native merchant* are* however, now very glad to avail themselves 

M the pout, by which nitrcaWile transactions are bo exceedingly facilitated, 

*• V < * I* ♦ 
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* Specimens of S'awgsv 
► * 

THK so no s of the Hindoos, sung at leligious lestnm*, auu evjpn by individual* 
on boats and til the btieets, me intolerably offensive to a modest person. When cm* 
„ ployed about the moat trifling concerns, a*», to diag along a piece of timber* or any 
other bulky substance, they anim&te each other by vociferating cn tain sounds, some 
of which' are disgustingly obicene.—Igive a specimen of one of two of then bloat 

*t 

umocenb’8ongs, as exhibiting a pari of their public mnnnvia, 

* 

’ Bn a disappointed Wot shipper; addressed to l)eorg 

Q mnupiciful daughter of the mountaiti, < 

oXS $hlit extent, O Ma 1 * wilt thoh shew thy fathei’s qualities; 

*pTMal thou art the wife of the eaurly-pleased {Shiva}, 

( Thou art merciful—the destioyer of fear— 

Thy name is Tara,£ why art thou Uieu so cruel to thy disciples 
„ O Ma * 'Thou buSdastony mind wi?k the cord of delusion, add givest it sorrow. 
^Btfinj^ a mother, hdw canat thou be so ci uel I 
.^Looking With thy compassionate ej e«, giie n isdom and holiness tathy fprlurn (ond;) 

Loosing me (irom the bonds of this world, save. 

d . 

Another , u forsaken Mistress. 

m tn>s^ unlawful love my heart is burnt to toshes ; 

Sweet ip the nvttoth, but hollow* like a ettoupaber. t 
Giving the the moon in ^ Wnd,* only sonow surrounds hie., 

' , • Ms, mother. + DcA>r*» I* cawM#** at the daughter or Uw Mountain HloattyL ttyri itgalisireoM 
*1 J 'tnnt v m*Wtir, v ^ \ ?Ue NKsaiSf ®f Ihi* u, l Utoo{tii 1 Mi *t)UuMdte lifting WoadMlt)^) l»*l 

iamovcreteMedtadWapponUMiU, ^ 
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A a the end approaches, sorrow increases; seeingpn^ijearing.l am become deranged. 
Chorus. In this unlawful love, &c. 

i 

Another, htj n Lover to ms isi i siress. • 

• 

Why, full of wrath, do you not examine? 

Why, my beloved, do you diihonour me? 

Ifyou are out of my sight for a minute, 
l die of grief; 1 consider this minute one hundred yoogus.* 

As the bird Chstiikd sips no water hut that of the clouds. 

And without this water dies—so am I towards thee. 

Chorus . Why, full of wrath, &oi 
f 

Another. Krishnil anil the Milk-maids. 

He, on whose feet Brtimha meditates, anil worships with the water-lily /he who ' 
is the tidies of (loluku,t the milk-maids of Vrt jft seek as a c^-hwrd. 

Oh 1 beloved Itadlia ! for this fault thft’u Wilt loso the time-playing (Krishnii). 
Ye foolish milk-mauls; ye know him not. Burning with the pains of absence, and 
reduced to distress, you \> ill wander up and down, weeping for jour beloved Govindu 
(Krishna.) 1 

See ! lie whyse 'excellencies excite Nariidii, overcome with love, to sing; Shivft, 
to dance; l)oorr« to clap herhkndB tTShndaJf to heat his cheelks:{the tygei’s skin 
to fall from Slivfi'a hack, and at hearing the sound of whose name, lliiree, H.ree, 
the top ofAoily* i trembles —(this Krishna) the milk-maids of Vnijii call, day and 

J * 

night, the butter-stealer.J -Chorus. ( Oh Iheioved Radha ! for this fault, &c. 

O beloved' (Itadha’, that Krisbnii, the mark of whose foot is impressed on mil¬ 
lions of hol\ places, us Q ya, Giinga, Sec ; from the hairs of whose body, IndrS,' 
YSnii, Sogmrti, I’rit’hivee,|| Sr c aiose; and the worship of whom, the gods, de- 

siendijrigin chariots, perform with fasting , this Krishna, to appease thy anger, thou 

* » . ' 

'. T* «atfl yo«g a wJfyWtfp yew*. * «-»»« * of 

t AMMUStilfjbypfJIbicedbythikmslIiecW'liwuhlh'eilismb. 4K.i«hn6 licharged with«le»lia t 

batter tram UWtawmt'ot the mitfc-ta«n.«h»« »!>»>• 1 Tl1 * ** rtfc > 
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The entertainment called MAhn-bhiiriijo is found ;J on a story, the meaning of 
which Is as followsR*dh* sent for Kristin T to meet hot in the forest of Nikoonjii ; 
but as he was going 1 , another or hitf mistresses met him, and detained him till morn¬ 
ing. E irly the next day, Krishna Wentto ttbdha, but she, full of jealousy, would not 
speak to him, and 4 ordered Jiini to bcdrivoftaway. V” Krishna was very uneasy, and 
sent |«»ple to conciliate her, but. in vain. At length, "he assumed the form of Shiva,' 
and, as a inendicant yogse, his bswly covered with allies, liis eyes inflamed with in- 
, tbxicatiiig drugs, Sc-., Went to beg, at tlti^house of' AySoo-Qliosbiv JladhdVUus- 
"band. Ayijni’s mother offered him something, but fie refusedtoj^c'eive the alftas 
from her hands, saying, he would receive alms only from the virtrfdus. Ayunfi’s two 
sisters were crjiuHy unacceptable ; but, he would take it from Radha. lladha cRme, 
and told him to Wk for what he would, and she would give it him. He said, he Wish- 
e( i for no^other alms than that she would be reconciled to Krishna. Jn this why 
ltudha’s jealousy was removed. « " : 

■>i ■ .f*. * 1 

n ■ '■ « ' • . ♦ , 

The foHow'rng introductory scenes occur in every.yatra respecting Krishna: Eight 
or ten bojjj are fancifully ^rsaserl, to represent Krighnu, Radha, Niindu-Ghoshu, Bu- 
liiramo, Yughodg, S?iree-dam i, Soohfid, Nariidfi, Vyaso-dcvh, &c. These boys re¬ 
pair to the jjilace prepared for the yatra, and begin to dance, while different instru¬ 
ments of in *fic are pi iyel After^they have danced about an hour, they sit down, 
whan the pcesnn who represents NarudS appears, dressed in a droll manner, with a 
.fiddle in his hand; playing on which", he continues to danco and sing, for some time. 
■At last be calk his servant Vyasu-dcva; after calling twenty times,, he gives him no 
answer; but at length lie arrives, sitting astride on a bamboo, carried on the shoulders 
of two men; and, miking certain indecent gestures, as if he were dancing, he falls, 
first on one side, and then on the other! He oegi dismOuofe, and sings droll sougs, 
or rather some unmeaning jargon, which* however,^ maka^th** multitude laugh. 
Nar'idu again calls him several timea; but'be, full of tricks, half dance, half song, 

' , ' ' ' * "* ■ '‘i ,.s, ’; <* v 

half jest, prptepds not to hear,., , Namdit^ow^ities libn aslap; buthe,a«thoiigh 
he felt it not, asks the multitude if some one is beating another," as-be heard the 

■ , ■ * d"| *IA f. r . 1 ' **'*■ -%* . f 

sound of slaps. The multitude at last tell him, that Narhdu cklls him, When he makes 
. foolish answer ;J»ut at; length he and Narudit come together, akd the latter asks 
* him w V re J ,e IW* been," upon whicb auipe low conversatioa tfkes place, like that of 
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two mountebanks on a stage in England. When this is ended, Nariidu tells his 
man ty mil Krishna, and he goes to one side pf the crowd, and begins to talk with 
the person who personates the god, telling him, that Nariidii wishes to see him. As 
soon as he appears. Nu radii prostrates Jiimself b«fore him, and, rising, passes some 
compliments oil Krishna. Five or six persons, preceded by n head singer, then make 
their appearance, and in a song recite the particulars of the entertainment; after 
which Na radii and Krishna dance, to which Ntm.du adds a song, and then retires. The 
next scen j exhibits Krishna und his mistresses, singing together. The meaning of 
one o 'thes" songs is, that the women, though they l«vr Krishna to distraction, and 
though r.ieii rer\ existence depends upon seeing him, cannot obtain an interview, on 
aeco'iii! oftbeibfliculties throw A in the way by their hu-bamls, friends, Sic. The closing 
se me of • In* i.iterlude, opens with the appearance of an old woman, bent double with 
age, with kourees stuck in her month for teeth, and her hair painted white. Site be¬ 
gins to dance anti s ng, and call* to her a person named U nti, a female about for* 
ty, with her face blacked, wearing only a shred of cloth round her loins, a (iltliy rag 
for a (urban, and having a broken basket in her hand. , Tuis woman, thus attired, 
begins to dance, which is continued till the old woman asks her, if she will go to Mli- 
t’hoora market. She say®. No : I am the dutighter of a great man; 1 have other 
things to mind. Do you think I can go to Mdt’hoora market ? After some talk of 
this* kiml, they go aside, and the boy sin fanciful dresses again singand dance. 

Then follows the proper entertainment; and when this happens to be wliat is called 
Mani-hh'iiigii, a number of performers represent the diflereril person® whose names 
occur in the above story, and amongst these the conversations take place, which are 
partly recited in song: Iladha is assisted by several females, and Krishna by bis com¬ 
panions. • ' , 

Very frequently a vatra is prolonged till near morning. Flambeaus, and other ar¬ 
tificial lights, are used. The spectators are affected with grief and joy to as great 
adegree'as those who behold the tragedies and comedies of the English stage. When 
a wealthy spectator is pleased, he throws down a piece of money to a celebrated 
performer. Sometimes one person, at his own expence, hires the performers, and 
has the farce on his own premises ; ut othdftimes, several persons Join, and continue 
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these> entertainments for a month together, and expend as much as one, two, or even 
four hundred roopees. The whole village assembles. 

Ily these yatras the popular tales respecting the Hindoo gods become very wide¬ 
ly circulated, and riveted on the minds of the populace, who cannot help feeling a 
strong interest in the system which thus inflames the passions. The scenes are of¬ 
ten very indecent, and the whole, by exciting a kind of enthusiasm in the cause ofli* 
centiousnehs, pioduces a dreadful c fleet on the morals of the spectators, both young 
and old. The entertainments which relate to the lascivious Krishna are most po¬ 
pular, and draw together the greatest crow ds: while (hose which are taken from the 
histories of Kama and Doorgu, excite much less attention. To this is to be added 
another lamentable fuel, that the sight of these impure and pernicious exhibitions is 
reckoned very meritorious: indeed the Hindoo flatters himself, when lie retires from 
these scenes, inflamed with lust, that lie has been doing something that will promote 
his filial blessedness : having heard the names and actions of the gods repeated, he 
is assured he has been doing a meritorious action, although his own mind, and the 
minds of his wile and children, have been dreadfully poisoned with brutal and oh- 
scene images. 


SJXTION IX. , 

Of Deaths, Funeral Ceremonies, <$r. 

WH EN a person is on the point of death, his relations carry him on his bed, or 
on a litter, to the Ganges. This litter consists of some bamboos fastened together, 
and slung on ropes. Some persons are carried many,miles to the river;* and this 
practice is often attended with very cruel circumstances ta.per.son, in bis last agonies, 
is dragged from his bed and friends, and carried, in the Coldest or the hottest weather, 
from whatever distance, to the river side, where be lies, if a poor man, in the open 
air, day and night, till he expire*.+ ; C 

* The Hindoo ferrymen make persons pay a very high price for carrying dead bodies across rivers on their 
way to lire Gunge*. . , • 

■+ 1 have heard MhsMman boatmen, who are not the must tender-hearted creatures in the Wo/ld, reproach the 
Hindoos on these occasions with greut vehemence. 
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Whi’n a person is brought doivn to the river side, ii' he is able to see liis friends, 
thev goto him. One of them, perhaps, addresses n tew words to him : “ O Kltooro ! * 
do you know me ?” “Ves, Ido.” “ How arc you ?” 41 1 am well What need in there 

that l should stay here, if Llntigu will but give me a place.”-“ True, Khooru, 

that »s all that’s left now.” If the dying man is speaking to a supei ior, he says — 
“ Through your blessing, Jet me go to (jhingu if to an inferior, he snys. Pray 
for me, that Giinga may receive me.” He then, perhaps, speaks of lus wot idly irou - 
bles : “One thing respecting which 1 am imoa-v is, I haveout given in marriage my 
two daughters: here are also five children tor whom 1 hu e ?■. ' been aid, to pro¬ 
vide—nor is there so inncb a- ten roope - for mv funeral ok mgs -—but <ou are 
here: do von contrive that mv fuimiv . remain uncleant for wan' ‘ the 

means of pet ion mg tiie^e last nits: and so. * !i.. * Uiese two daughters are married to 
the children of good men." Tin* other lvp’.it“Oh! Khooru ’ , ut aw:, v those 
thoughts : repeat the names of tin* ■.•tid-." Sonic oifu r pet ,nu -,iys, “Oh! Kliooru * 
Khnoreej- vvishe.- to come and see vou : wiia. sty ■ •' He niaUcs sign kr Iter to 
come; or. lie says, o J nn, going—what can sue do ' Here are .e-i.pi.- to wait upon 
me : she will only increase grief.'’ Some one again an >,<■, hint: “ Oh ! Klioor .: 1 
perform Voiitinmee.’tj He consents: when the ceremony i performed. 

J f the .sick person should lie several days by the side of the i ivrv. a number of ce¬ 
remonies are performed for the good of his sold: (he sJiahigrnimi is brought, and 
shewn to him, and he is assisted in walking round it several times; salt, clarified 
butter, rice, pease, oil, cloth, brass vessels, money, &c. are offered to Vislinoo, and 
given to the bramitutis ; parts of different poorauas are read; the bramhiius are feast¬ 
ed, &C. 

* KboorS ‘-f/efirs nnrlr. The Hindoo- rail ..nr atinilirr b\ <>r- mine, of i< IntionS; :!.rrr i-. no relalion- 

W’lirn two ni-ighlxiur. meet, ilir ridn addi enure tl.r younger In uu- name of luorVi-, A v..! n -tr addretsef 
an rider bj dir nauies unde, eldei l'ruih<'i,»i gouid-lnim i ■ l>i;rii..km.i d u,;., 

+ The member* of n famil., remain umii-.'iii, and me etif i.lffioin ail hopesafter death, till this ceremony i<. 
(.erformrd. I Kliooire, aunt. 

r I*, perform the ceremonies for l < ■ urio.- j-o-'i-.- norms the river of dralli. Thr c cerenimiir nn s' o’. 

rot lam gitlsio Vislinoo. as aeon, or ihe value *.l ... civ - or iV comuuuation of Uiif, a lotting sum in koi.iecs, R-ire, 
r.larifi d lirnter, &c. are alio offered to Vibbiimt. 


Y 
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While the sick person thus lies by the Ganges, if a man of some properly, he di¬ 
rects a relation, or particular friend, to send some one to Giya, lo perforin the fu¬ 
neral rites in his name. F.fty*r»upees arc often expended, sometimes thousands, in 
this work of extricating the soul from the Hindoo purgatory. He next orders, per¬ 
haps, one hundred l-oopeestn be given to his spiritual guide, and if there should be 
any ornaments on the hands, &c of his wife, he gives part of them to his spiritual 
guide. He directs a large sum to be spent iu the funeral rites at home; and he gives 
a small lot of land, and a tow coopers, to some brumlihn, to offer worship daily to the 
lingn in a temple which he lias built. if the person is a shoodrii, he gives a legacy 
to the bramhun whom he lias called the son of his alms . 4 He also directs the division 
of his property among his children, making a separate allowance for the widow.— 
.According to the Hindoo law, the sons have equal shares. 

The following is part of a real address, made, a few years ago, by a dying brain- 
bun of Serampore, to bis elder brother : “ ) have bought a piece of land by the side 
“ of the Ganges : you will take care that a flight of steps may he built ;t and if my 
“ widow should survive,^ von will cherish her. Two daughters, very 3 oung, will 
“ he left; you will see that they are provided with every thing necessary, and give 

* A young bramhun adopted l>y a sbiiudi ii, but m,< taken to his home. , 

f Jl is considered a; an art of g rent merit, thus to assist persons in aiming fn bathe in the Onmrs: 1 he<r flights 
ofMepsti retlierefore very numerous in grew tow ics and their prrrinrts. For mans miles up tiie liver, from Calcutta, 
innumerable flights of these steps lire elected, up ami down w hieh tiie inhabitants ore M en ascending und descend¬ 
ing continuiilly, lint especially mornings and evenings nt the jri'oc of bathing. O-low the steps, crouds of men, 

Wumen,and children, of nil easts, bathe, nuri perform those daily ceremonies of their religion which tire connect¬ 
ed with ablutions. Seeing tiie Hindoos, sit these limes, it might lie imagined. Uiat they were a very devoat race: 
tome, with Uieir eyes (loot!, are meditating oil the form of Shivfl, or their gfmrdian deity; others, with raised, 
bands, are worshipping the rising or setting siitCs others are pouring out water t» thdiT deceased ancestors, nnd 
repeating certain lotm- of praise ni prayer j other*are washing ihoir point, &c. Most ofthem, however, mani¬ 
fest great Inattention » hile performing tliese eei einonies. The battlers goCrrtn th« water with a cloth round their 
loins; tvliea op lo the biete-t, they take off this elotli, and wash it; then put It on again, and, after roming out of 
the water change this cloth for another. In taking off ike only piece of rlotli that covers them, anil putting on , 
another, though they are surrounded with numbers of people, yet they doit in such a manner, that no one Among 
them is put to the blush. To see a European ivomhil walking arm in arm with her liusbund, overwhelms the lien- 
galeet n itb astonishment, yet fur Jliadjoo women to bathe w ith (tic men appears to them neither indelicate nor 
improper. 

t That it, should rite not turn on the funeral file. 
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them in marriage to kooleenii bnunhiins;* give to each a house, ornaments accord* 
“ ing to custom ; a thousand roopees ready money, a little laud,&c. You will also 
“ perform the cliff ■rent ceremonies t us usual.” * 

death approaches, the relations exhort the sick man, if he is a regular Hindoo, 
to repeat the names of Narayiinu, Jirnnthn, Giinga, his guardian deity, and those of 
other gods. If heisavoislinuvii, they toll him to repeat the name of Mu!)a-pr..bhoo, 
Krishna, liadlia, &c. The poor call upon different deities indiscriminately. The dy¬ 
ing man repeats these names as well as he is able; the delation 1 * vehemently urge 
him to go on calling upon these gods, in which they also join him : eight or ten voices 
are heard at once thus employed, if the doctor, is present, and should declare that 
the patient is oil the point of expiring, \ he tells them to let him down into the water 
up to the middle. When there is no doctor, his friends attend to this according to 
their own judgment. Just before or after being thus immersed, they spread the mud 
of’tlie river on the breast, &r. of the dying mail, and with one of their fingers write 
on tliis mud the naineof some deity j they also pour water down his throat; shout the 
names of different deities in his ears, and, by this anxiety after his future happiness, 
hurry him into eternity; and, in many cases, it is to be feared, prevent recovery, 
where it might reasonably be expected. If the person, after lying in the water some 

* .Nninilhsliiiutin* tlii» prrililiTiion for k.i.ilt~«"n(W, Ihi’v are mnrf rnrrr.pl in lii.-'r tnnnn-n (him any of the 
Hindoo**. I h;iv»* heard of;» ko>»lcc.ii& hramhfm, who. after marrying s»xty-ti ve wivr». can led off another man's 
wife. by porno lining |**-r htnd>;tml. Aluny of the koolcenu- have a very numi*roti> posterity : I select fix e ex * 
iimplrh; tiimt^li tti«*y rasilv hr mnitiplird : Ooduxti'chiimlru, a bramhim, lft te of Ha^nu para, had sixty** 

fi r wives, hy whum In* had forty one **ons and iwenly-fivcdaiiRhierH.-- Uamukinkuru, ahrninh- n, UitcofKoo- 
slid tin. laid Nt*xrni v-two wives, thirl v-tw o sons, and twenty. seven da null ten,— Vis|in»A-miiift,u brainhttn, late of 
(•umiti li p»r«i. Imd sixty wives, twenty-Jivestms, mid fifteen daughter*.—(ionrEc cliftiriifi, ;i hrftmhun, late of 
Teenier, hul forty-two wives thirty-two -tons t»ndllYtecuilu tighter*.- KthimkanrK, a btunihuii, late of Bo?iidii« 
rooiiee. had n^htviwo wive*, eighteen sons, and twenty -six d-*Qg liters : (his man died about the year 1810, at 
the hro of 8ft year-. or more, and ivns married, for the Iasi.time, only three months before hi* death, Most of 
them* marriage- are sought after by the relations of Ihe female, to keep up the honour of their families? and the 
children of * hew? marriages iiivatiuhlv remain with their mothei-, and are maintained hy the relations of these fe¬ 
male-: in some cum*, a kooieenu father does not knmv his ow u children. 

+ Jle here alludes to the daily ceremonies of worship, and to thir-e connected w itli the'public festivals. Some 
families celehnno the festival* of/Kriabnlk, others those of the blood-devouring deities, Dooigu, K-OlCC, Ac. 

t A perplexing Case.—The astrologer (doittignu)t looking at a sir’* Hindoo, bay?, He is under the influence 
of siu'h uti evil -ntf ; he on;lit to celehrattMhe woislttp ef the nine planets. A hrutnhfiti examines his case, and 
snys, he i«. ?u fieri hr for the Kins of a former b : rih: there io no remedy. A physician feels his. pulse, and sayK, this 
man has u fever ; he ought to take some medicine. 

y 2 
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time, should not die, he is brought up again, and laid on the bank, and the further 
progress of the disease is watched by the relations. Some persons who ore carried 
down to the river side revivc^and return home again ; but scarcely auv instances are 
known of persons surviving alter this halt immersion in water. In case« of sudden 
and alarming sickness, many are actually murdered by these violent means of send¬ 
ing men to Gfuigo. If a Hindoo should die in h : s house, and not within sight of the 
river, it is considered as a great misfortune, and his memory is sure to be stigmatiz¬ 
ed for it after death. 

It is common, when a near relation dead, for the women to go near the corpse, 
and make a loud and mournful crying for some time. Under misfortunes, the Hin¬ 
doos give themselves up to a boundless grief, having neither strength of mind, nor 
Christian principles, to serve as {; an anchor to the soul” amidst the storms of life. 

When a woman is overwhelmed with grief for the death of her child, she sits at 
’ the door, or in the house, or by the side of the river, and utters her grief m some 
such language as the following : * * 

“ Ah! my Hnree-das! where is he gone ?-Ah ! my child ! my child! 

“ My golden-image Horde-das who has taken ?—Ah ! my child ! &c. 

“ I nourished and reared him, where is he gone ?-Ah ! my child ! &c. 

« Take me with then-Ah ! my child! See. 

“ He played around me like a golden top-Ah ! my child l Sec. 

“ Like his lace 1 never saw one-All! mj child! &<:. 

14 Let fire devour tiv eyes of men*--Ah l my child ! &c. . 

“ The infant continually called Ma ! Ma ! (Mother ! Mother 1)’All! my child ! &c. 
u Ah ! my child ; saying Ma ! come into my. lap—Ah ? iuy child l -See. 

Who shall now drink milk i—Ah ! my child !” &c. ‘ v . 

•' ' ‘ ^ > * „ 

- / .i. ' '*'*•* ' 

After she has Iamcuted in.this manner for some time, perhaps a female ■ comes, 

• Will'll pe .,j,|r taw the chit 4 giegr wiid—“0 what a fine child 1" “ Wfial n hrantifnl cliiiil!” &C. To’the evii 
ryes, •'! 4< nf her ncighbouri she attributes the In-. i>flM*i child, jia.l -In: i liorcfure prays that, a* An 
ttw iliatch, and e<i8mair<'Vlw houbc, so the cycfiof tUcie people way be borilt 6ut. ' • 
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and, putting the end of her garment on the mouth of the mother, tries to comfort 
her, by using those arguments which a state of heathenism supplies : as, “ Why do 
you weep ? Why destroy your health? If the child had been designed to he yours, 
it would not have died. This is the fruit of children: they come to give us sorrow : 
they come not to bestow pleasure. What did the mother of liamu-Krishnii do ? Did 
she get her son hack ? Two of the sons of such a great man died ; was he able to 
bring them hack? If crying would do, why cry alone r Haifa dozen of us would 
come, and assist you. Perhaps, in a former birth, you stole somebody’s child, and 
now your own is gone. You set the highest value on him, and therefore you weep ; 
but if he had been worth any tiling, he would not have left you.—.Go—go into the 
house, and comfort those who .'me left. He was not your soil; but an enemy ; he has 
only brought sorrow upon you. You have neglected no means of keeping him alive. 
Why then mourn ? (Jo, repeat the name of your guardian deity; that will do you 
good hereafter. Why weep for him ? 

To this tiic mourner replies : “ Ah 1 mother ! the heart does not receive advice. 
Was this a child to he forgotten ! Ilis forehead contained the marks of kingship. 
All! my child !—Since it was born, the master never staid in the house : he was al¬ 
ways walking about with the child in his arms.’’—-She now, perhaps, breaks out 
again more violently— u Who shall now stay in my lap!—Ah ! my child! my child 1 ” 
&c.—Poor women not {infrequently break out in vehement exclamations against the 
god Yumii, (death): “ Ah! thou wretch Yiimu ! Was this iu thy mind !” 

If it is a grow n up son whose death is thus lamented, the mother dwells on the 
support which such a son was to the family, as, 

“ Our support is gone—Ah ! my child! my child ! 

*< Now, who will bring roopees?—Ah! my child !” &c. 

* 

When a grown up daughter mourns for her mother, she does it in some a uch strain* 
as these: 

“ Mother, where is she gone ?—Ah ! my mother! my mother! 

“ You are gone, but what have yon left for. me ?—Ah 1 my mother! &.t. 
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Whom nhall I now call Mother, Mother?—Ah ! my mother ! &c. 

“ Waere shall I find such a mother ?—Ah ! my mother!” &c. 

These lamentations for the dead are often so loud, as to be heard a great way off. 
Sometime* they are accompanied by tearing the hair, beating the forehead, and roll* 
ing from side to side, as though in great agonies. 

Immediately after the person is dead, and in many cases before this takes place, 
preparations are made to burn the body.* 1 hg,vo seen the wood lying by the side 
of the sick person while he was still living. The person being dead, his son, per¬ 
haps, takes up water, in a new pot, and, while the prieatt reads the prayer, puts 
linseed ahd toolsee leaves into the water, ami, after anointing the body with clarifi¬ 
ed butter, pours it on his father's head, as a kind of ablution. This is accompanied 
by a prayer to the different holy rivers, thut they may come into this pan of water, 
and that the deceased may have the merit of having been bathed in them all. Then 
the son,'throwing away the old clothes, puts new ones upon the corpse, one of which 
is folded, and placed on the body a& a poita. One of the relations now digs a hole in 
the earth, over which the wood is laid: about 3001b. of wood is sufficient to consume 
a single body. The rich through sandal wood, on account of its fragrance, among 
the other wood of the funeral pile; and a poor man endeavours to procure a little.}: 
Clarified butter, and Indian pitch, are also poured upon the wood; upon which a new 
piece of-clotli is spread, and in this doth the body is wrapped, and placed on the pile, 
with the face downwards, if a man, and the reverse, if a woman ; the head being laid 
towards the north, and the legs placed under the thighs. A trifle of gold, or copper, 

; . • . I /a 

• The burning of ilte b dy is one of (hr fn.Hri‘r«m,inii"t which,Iheltindmiv perform for (hr hr Ip of the dead 

in a future stair. If the ceremony has uni hern attended to, (hr offering* In the matles, ft e. eunhtil hr pertiumed. 
Jf :i person is no poor its not in lie able In provide wood, cluUi, rlurifiril butler, rice, ivnler pans, .md other 
things, heiidr (lie for in the pnrsl, lie imi.it beg among his neighbour*. If ilte tiotv is tlirhirn iulo i|i<- rivcr.or 
biirnl, without the ncrustontrd remuonic, at u future (line the ccivmotpe. uiay be perfoimet! over ttu image uf 
the deceu.ed per.nu made of the blades of kooshfi gusts. , _ 

+ Some bramhuus are employ edliyshOddrlh in repeating theprayfi:. fur (be'dead, but they are greatly despised. 

‘ . ’ 1 i ‘ 

* ' T,ll ' ri ' were abundance of presents thrown into the fatal (limes, of several forts: these cuns'sed, for the 
most pan. »f costly garments and perfumes, thrown on the body m it burned,’’—AstmsM’t Jitma a JntijuUiu, 
eoi. 1, p. 337. 
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is brought in contact with the mouth, nostrils, eyes, and ears; and after this, boiled 
rice, plantains, clarified butter, sugar, honey, sour curds, seeds of the toolsce, &c. 
are offered in a ball to the deceased, repeating his name and family. The heir-at- 
law then lights some straw, walks round^he pile three* times, with face averted,+ 
and touches the mouth of the deceased with the fire; after which, those present set 
the pile on fire all round. At this time, the heir presents a prayer to the regent of 
fire, that, whether the deceased committed sin, or practised religion ; sinned know¬ 
ingly or unknowingly, he would, by his energy, consume with the body all its sins, 
and bestow on the deceased final happiness. The lire burns about two hours; the 
smell is extremely offensive when no pitch is used. Three or four relations generally 
perform this last office for the dead. When the body is partly burnt, it may so hap¬ 
pen tliat some bony parts have unavoidably fallen on the side. These, together with 
the skull, are carefully gathered, beaten to pieces, and consumed; yet they say, that 
the part about the navel, lor two or three inches, is never consumed, hut is always to 
be found after the rest oftlie body is burnt. This i- taken up, rubbed in the mud, and 
thrown, as far as possible, into tbe river. The Hindoo who related these facts, assur¬ 
ed the author, that when he assisted to burn the body ofhi. father, this was actually 
theca.se. lie added, without the least apparent concern, that the burning made a noise 
like the fry ing of tut, and that when he beat his father's skull to pieces, lobe reduced 
to ashes with the other bones, it contained a very large quantity of melted fat. At (he 
close, the heir, taking seven stirks, a span long, in his hand, walks round the pile se¬ 
ven times, throwing one of the sticks on the fire at each circumambulation; and then 
beats the fire with the hatchet seven times. Water is now brought, the whole place 
washed, and a gutter cut in the ground, that the water from the funeral pile and the 
Ganges may unite. They then (ill a pot with water, cover it with an earthen plate, 
and put upon the plate eight kources. They afterwards, vy ith the handle of the 
Spade, break this pot, spill the water, and then, crying Horee-hu], or huzza! they de¬ 
part. 

• At I hr funerals of the emperors, or renowned generals, iismiok os the wood was li third, the soldiers, and 
all the complin)', made a solemn cour-e three time* round the pile, to show their affection to the deceased; of 
which we have numerous crumples in history.’’—Rennert. 

+ “ The next of blood performed the reremrny of lighting the pile ) which they did with n torch, turning 
their face ail the while the other way, us if it was done out of necessity, and not willingly,”—Zi id. 
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The persons wlio have burnt the dead become unclean, and cannot return to their 

bouses till they have bathed.- After shaving, bathing, and putting on new garments, 

one of which is twisted like a rope, ora poita, the heir at law goes home. Yet a son 

cannot eat or drink on the (lav of his father’s funeral. Before they who have burnt the 

* ' • 

dead go into the house, they touch some fire, prepared and placed at the door for the 
purpose; they put their hand on the fire, take the Hitter leaf of the lime tree, chew 
it,find then spit it out again. Near relations put on new clothes, take off their neck- 
laces, refrain from combing their hair, anointing their bodies, carrying an umbrella, 
riding in a pnlanqtiven, or wearing shoes or a turban. Thc.-c and other actions are 

intended as sigpsofan qnrlean. slate, ;h well as of a time of -sorrow. 

• a 

■*r r- 

Many of the poor merely burn the body, without any ceremony. Those w!o can¬ 
not afford to buy wood, perfumes, See. throw the body into the river, or fasten it in 
the earth witft^a- stake and a cord by the side of the river, or tie a pan filled w (Is 
water to the body, and sink it,. The bodies of those who leave no heirs, hut have 
left property, are burnt, but no One can.put fire to the mouth, or perform any other 
, funeral ceremony, except that o|jjyerelj> burning the body. It is considered as a 
great misfortune, to have no tpaie or female* relation, to perform the last offices for 
the dead. The practice of throwing dead bodies into the river, is, in many places, 
a dreadful’lluispnee,.as, in case a body should float to the side o,f the river, and re¬ 
main thee?, if will continue to infect the whole neighbourhood, till the vulture,-, 
dogs, jackal#, and other animals, have devoured it. The throwing of dead bodies, 
and otherfijth, into flic river, makes Hie Canges, in the neighbourhood of large 
towns, resemble a-common sewer. Still, however, the natives drink it with (lie 
^greatest appetite, bathe .in it ev ery day, to cleanse both their bodies apid 1 souls, and 

' , ' f/ "■ * . .. •' ' * • 

carry it to an iinmeiisr distance! as.thegreatestimaginable treasure. . 

- - K**" 1 - ' - *■ ‘ ' '' 

Sometimes, thrditgh the waht«f#bbd,'itlie'Wdy.te not quite-Suit#, when the re¬ 
mains are collected, and thrown into “the river.-. 

If a person dies under an evil star/ a oeremony « preformed to remove the evil 

* A wife nm danti-ter may perform (lie cer rihoni ejfor IRe’ df*d, tint (hey arc not ronUiicr.-d a« «o raerilori- 
•BlM when performed fcy a *on, . 
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consequences of this in regard to his future happiness. In this ceremony, a burnt- 
sacrifice with clarified butter is offered, and the worship of Vishnoo, Yumii, Ugne>\ 
Shivu, Sooryu, Vayoo, and other gods, is performed, 

• 

Among some classes of voishnnvus, when a person is carried to the river side, on 
the approach of death, he is preceded by songs and music. 1 have heard of a Hin¬ 
doo at Calcutta who, in the last stages of his illness, was preceded, in this journey to 
the river, by a hundred large drums, and a great number of friends, singing, “ Chela 
goes, conquering death.” 

The y ogees, a class of Hindoo weavers, bury their dead, and sometimes they bury 
their widows alive.* The mendicant voisbniivtis (voiragws) also, bury their dead by 
the side of the (hinges, or near the tooliisee plant, or in a house, placing some salt in 
the grave, and sometimes planting the tooliisee upon it They bury the corpse in a sit¬ 
ting posture; place to ihisee leaves in the nostrils, ears, eyes, mouth, &c.; write the 
name ol'Krishnfi on the arms, neck, breast, forehead, and other parts of the body; 
encircle the neck with a tooliisee bead roll, and a garland of flowers, and fill up the 
grave, amidst songs, and the sounds of music. 

‘a 

The burning of the body, and the ceremonies accompanying it, are considered as 
necessary to a person’s happiness after death. The regular Hindoos do not regard 
the burying of the dead, even by the side of the Ganges, as equally meritorious with 
burning the body; which is supposed to be purified by passing through the fire. 

* For an account of this practice, tee vol. it. page 909. 

Z ' V *• 
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SECTION X. 


Rcmarlcson the tendency of the Hindoo Institutions , and on the moral state of the natives. 

, C 

THE unvarying customs of the Hindoos, in proportion to their antiquity, must 
necessarily possess a powerful influence upon the morals and general condition of this 
people. Without entering at large into their nature, the author wishes to con¬ 
clude this chapter with a few observations. " 


The early marriages of the Hindoos claim our first attention. Admitting that 
many well-founded objections may be made to deferring this union too long, still na- 
ture seems to require, that the parties should be old enough to nourish, educate, 
and govern their oflspring, which can hardly be the case, where marriages are con- 
acted at the age of twelve or fourteen. To these premature marriages we are un- 
aubterilyjo attribute the general appearance of old age in the persons of Hindoo 
omen before they have reached even the meridian of life. Another more serious 
ejection to this custom, arises from the number of persons left in a widowed state 
efore the consuntmation of the marriage; for, after the performance of the ceremo- 
y, the girl, being irf many cases too young, remains with her father for oiie or two 
cars, and thereperhaps becomes a widow,—and as widows are prohibited from mar- 
age, she is ‘almost invariably drawn into forbidden paths. 1 am not prepared to 
leak to the probable number of these infant widows, but am assured, by unsuspect- 

i, because unsuspecting, witnesses, that they are, very numerous. . • 

‘ . \\ :* , 

'• ' ■’ r *>: j. . • • .... . •• f . 

To this unfeeling cuattfm.is to be added another, still more’fenybaroutjand which 

Jls upon the whole body of femgles, tlia^f denylngthem even thelgastipbrtibji of 
lucatiohy the mostj^eFul Iglgmitic^ Woman whbehall 

arc to asj^NW to the tangerode^i^-epitienclofi#iing able '\p read ajfiWvtrile'. Not a 
ingle female B*UD&i»tnt§ exists among the' iliudoibs ; riot twenty! females, 

lest with the cdtnmon rudiments of 'eveni Hindoo learning, are to be found among as 
•any millions, Ilow gMsiitly must a nationsul^rlVom tltis barbarous system, which 


ooms one half of the iunnqrtal'beings it w&*tjRto a state of brutal'ignorance ! 
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This deficiency in the education and information of females not only prevents their 
becoming' agreeable companions to their husbands, but renders them incapable of 
forming the minds of their children, and of giving them that instruction which lav.--, 
the foundation of future excellence; by .which tender offices, European mothers be¬ 
come greater benefactors to the age in which they live, than all the learned men with 
which a country can be blessed. 

To this we might add, that from the education of the other sex are excluded even 
the simplest elements of geography, astronomy, naturalhistory, and every portion of 
history.—It might be possible, however, by securing the co-operation and influence 
of learned utiti \ es, to prevail upon the in-isicrs of native schools to introduce the ele¬ 
mentary principles of science, as additions to their present plan of education, were 
proper books prepared, ami promises held out of rewards to such as should send to 
the Magistrate of the district, proofs of proficiency in these parts of elementary know¬ 
ledge. 

■ The exclusion of females front every public and socia’ circle, is another lamen¬ 
table blemish in the civil institutions of the Hindoos,; for who will deny, that, to the 
company of the fair sex, we are to attribute very much of the politeness and urba¬ 
nity which is found in the manners of modern times amongst European nations? 

But the Hindoos not only deny to their females the inestimable benefits of edu¬ 
cation; even their legislators direct, that they shall be kept in a state of the most 
complete depression : thus the divine Manoo: “ Women have no business with the 
text of the v6dii; thus is the law fully settled : having, therefore, no evidence of law, 
and no knowledge of expiatory texts, sinful womeh must be ; as foul as falsehood it¬ 
self; and this is a fixed rule. Through their passion for men, their mutable tem¬ 
per., their want of settled affection, and their perverse nature, (let them be guarded 
in this world ever so well) they soon become alienated from their husbands. Mn- 
noo allotted to such women a’love of their bed, of their seat, and of ornament, im¬ 
pure appetites, wrath, weak, flexibility, desire of mischief, and bad conduct. Day and 
night must women be held by their protectors in a state of depandance.” 
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The permission of polygamy, and the case with which a man may put away his 
wife,* must be highly unfavourable to the interests of virtue, and contribute greatly 
to the universal corruption of the people. It is only necessary for a man to call his 
wife by the name of mother,f ami all connubial iutercourse is at an end: this is the only 
bill of divorcement required. 

The Hindoos not only seize many of their widows, and burn them alive: but .he 
perpetual degradation and starvation to which those widows are reduced whom the 
permit to live, sinks them below many of the most savage tribes. 

Domestic slavery, which is very common in India, however mild, surely demands 
the reprehension of every individual who has a proper idea of the dignity of human 
nature.— la some parts of India, children are as much an article of sale as goats or 
poultry. 

, . -V , 

'a' ' . 

The division of the whole population into different casts, is prejudical, in the Iiiglt- 
■ est degree, to the general happiness ; it is not the creation of different orders founded 
on merit, property, &e. which still leaves all the social and benevolent feelings in un¬ 
constrained operation, bi|t the cast has all the effect which the prejudices of the Jews 
against the Samaritans had : “ How is it, that thou, being a Jew, askest drink of me 
who am a womanof Samaria ?” If, however, this institution cannot be changed by 
a summary law, surely, in a case so deeply affecting the happiness of the governed, 
1 the whim or enmity of an individual should not be permitted to bring upon a person a 
disaster worse than death: such a sentence, one would think, should proceed from 
some regular and acknowledged authority, in consequence of an offence clearly de¬ 
fined and ascertained., 

The honours, next to divine* claimed by the bramhnns, even where the charactei 

•“ A barren wife may be superseded by another ID the eightiiyyir; site whose children nre nil (lend, in 
the tenth; sl|8 who brings forth ooly.diiughtera, in the eleseuth (Ah* with speaks unkindly, without delay.”— 
Affinoo. ‘ * '•'•-•-"v. 

* ■ 1 * .. t ' . a ' • 1 

" ♦ A person who nmy be ad oeeailonnl visitor, not unrrequemlya<ltlmie3 himself In this manner to the females 

•f the family, ai a pledge for the purity of hit behaviour. 
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of the claimant is notoriously infamous, and the degradation of three-fourths of the 
Hindoos, under the name of shoddr s, may well awaken the compassion of every be¬ 
nevolent individual.—Such are the blemishes in the Social Institutions of this peo¬ 
ple, operating on the great mass of the population so as to reduce them to the low¬ 
est possible state of degradation. 

the habitations of the Hindoos are highly unfavourable to health, especially dur¬ 
ing the wet and cold seasons, as the people have nothing but a thin mat betwixt them • 
and the cold damp earth during the hours of repose. It is very common also to 
nt.tiv t.irge [tit by the side of the house, with the earth drawn from which the walls 
at- form *<1 these pits, being filled with water during the rains, contribute greatly 
l>< li.- iniw liolesomencss of the dwelling house. To this we might add, that vast 
i initers who travel to festivals are obliged to sleep on the bare ground at night, 
exposed to all the inclemencies of the weather. To these circumstances, added to 
wisub- t tntial diet, some of the most dangerous diseases of the country aye perhaps 
to he attributed. 

T'o- hgotooss *«f the Hindoo dress must also add, in the cold season, not only to 
if- misery ot the poor, but to the number of the afflicted : the eagerness of the poor 
t< obtain shreds of coarse woollen cloth to cover their heads, and their general dislike 
of the cold season, prove that they suffer much from the cold. 

The imperfection of their medical system, and the ignorance and rapacity of the 
quacks who bear the character of physicians, greatly adds to the general misery.— 
It would surely be an act of philanthropy to improve the medical knowledge of the 
Hindoos; and thi* might he easily done, by instituting a college at Calcutta, for the 
.noruction of the medical class; and by disseminating, in the native languages, 
’’uropean ideas on the nature of diseases and their remedies, pointing out, at the same 
time, the absurdities in the Hindoo practice. 

Nor can I avoid suggesting, that, while the plan of governing the Hindoos by their 
own laws is maintained, it would surely be a great benefit bestowed on them, were 
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stroll improvement!) from the English civil and criminal laws incorporated with theirs 
as are most suited to their condition, and to the improved state of society. To suppose 
that the Hindoos would be offended at this, would manliest a deficiency of knowledge 
respecting the nature oLflindoo prejudices^ which 1 should be very sorry to ascribe 
to any person who has been twelve months in India. 

The heavy expencas attending marriages, ns well as those incurred id the celebra¬ 
tion of the rites for the repose of the dead, in thousands of instances involving the 
lower orders in debts they are never able to discharge, arc also great obstructions to 
the progress of the Hindoos in civilization. 

The general practice of borrowing, even among the poor, and that at a most enor¬ 
mous interest, (as high as 30 per cent.) is a heavy tax on industry, and keeps the 
lower orders in a state of wretched dcpendance. A Hindoo seldom makes provi¬ 
sion for tlwfulure: he borrows to supply his most common wants, and then evades 
payment as long as he possibly can. 

The great number of feasts in the Hindoo calendar,* the time consumed in pilgri¬ 
mages, and the burden of swarms of mendicants,resembling armies oflocusts,greatly 

tend to increase the poverty of the lower orders. 

■ , ,. y - ■; • 

• ‘ • ,‘'**•'* ■: 

The long interval# which commonly take place betwixt their meals, appear to be 
highly injurious to'the health of the people. 

• . ' 'V .< ., . , •>, iV 

Thg removal of the dy ing to the banks of the Ganges, the voluntary immolations 
at places the resort of pilgrims, and the burning of widows alive) entail so much mi¬ 
sery on the Hindoo Tab*, that ever/humane heart ispi«ee« whenever these 
horrible practices are brought into public noticed. Tbe great success which has at¬ 
tended the benevolent exertions of Government in certain cases, encourages us to 

hope, that the hand of mercy will, sooner or lately, heal the wounds of a country 

■ •■■■!■. 'X' , 

* T i* mi nr,her of females wire go on pilgrimage, of attepil $Md<*il, b to the number of mate) at three to one, 
or tvefl mote. 
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bloodin'; at every pore from the fangsof superstition.—These cruelties can have so 
little sanction from any form of religion, are so abhorrent to every human feeling, and 
have in some instances been prevented with so much ease, that one can scarcely for¬ 
bear wishing, that more tuay be done to*prevent such plain violations of the duties 
men owe to themselves and to society. 

The practice of burning the dead tends very much to blunt the feelings of the liv¬ 
ing ; and (lie method of doing it, presents a striking contrast to-the respect, and ten¬ 
der feeling, cherished in burying the dead among Christians : in the Hindoo fune¬ 
rals, no children or relations are seen weeping over the pile; the only persons pre¬ 
sent, are two or three men, with bamboos in their hands, to keep the limbs and bones 
on the fire, and to facilitate their destruction: even the ashes are washed away, or 
thrown into the Ganges, not leaving a vestige that cun remind the Jiving of their de¬ 
ceased friends;—the place where the dead are burnt, is not a grove of cypress adorn¬ 
ed with monuments, but the common receptable for whatever offends the sight. 

It i-, however, but justice to-the Hindoos, to mention certain of their institutions 
»vh;c!i would do honour to any country: 

Many rich men allow pensions to learned Hindoos, to enable them to teach the 
shastrBs to others; and all learned teachers instruct youth gratis, as an act of me¬ 
rit, though in general their rich neighbours amply reward them. 

• 

The. forming pools of water for public use, is a 1 great blessing; and the making of 
roads, though limited to the. direction of sacred places, and intended only for the ac¬ 
commodation of pilgrims, is still of considerable utility.—Hospitality to travellers 
is a national characteristic, and deserves every praise: a traveller is sure (o find an 
asylum and entertainment in a private house, at any village where he may happen 
to arrive.—The erection of houses adjoining the flights of steps descending to the 
Ganges, to shelter the poor and sick, is another act of compassion, which reflects 
honour on the Hindoo nation ; though this, and similiar institutions, arise out of the 
superstition of the country, and cannot fairly be ascribed to benevolent feelings.—The 
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planting of orchard*, and trees for shade ; and giving water to travellers on public 
roads during the sultry months, deserve also similar commendation. 

Notwithstanding the counteracting influence of the cast, formal agreements of 
friendship, even between bramhnnsandshobdrus, are very common. When these agree¬ 
ments are made, the parties choose a name by which to call each other, ns biimlhoo, 
moitro,'* sangatiijt &e.; they present to each, and sometimes to (ho families of each, 
suits of clothes, and make feasts for each other. Persons going to the temple of 
J'lgiinnat’hii, in Orissa, sometimes make? agreement' of friendship there, and ratify 
them by presenting to each other the sacred food, the ort» of./ngmmat’Jni. When 
two females thus join in friendship, they call each other soi,J or vnkoolfi-phoolu,^ or 
miik"n\i,|| or dekh in'i-hasee,* &c. These friendships, though often suddenly formed, 
spring from mutual attachment. 

The concern of the Hindoos to secure happiness after death is very strong and 
general; and, however inadequate, to answer the important ends of salvation, those 
numerous acts of superstition may be to which they are excited by this concern, these 
acts, many of them very expensive and painful, shew a solicitude about an after-state 
which may put to the blush many professed Christians. 

■ v6 J 

The author now proceeds to offer a few remarks on the moral state of the Hindoos, 
though he is aware of the difficulties of describing the character of a whole people, 
amongst whom ft, thousand varieties and shades of difference must exist. 

It may be proper to observe, in the first place, that though the Hindoos are toler¬ 
ably, quick of apprehension, mi!d,t communicative, and polity, we are not to look 
among thorn for the solid "virtues, as integrity, humanity, truth, or generosity. The 

« Friend. 4 Companion. J This word inliraateit, ihnHbej will each consent ta what (brother proposes. 
<! The flower of (he vukoolh. |j A sign of (he iodine. • This wftrd Intimates, thni the six lit of each other will 
produce laughter. , * 

4 1 with here (o be understood as speaking only of the Hindoos, and no! of MB-filmant, who. In this country, 
answer too nearly to the description which Mungo Park has riven of the MSthltnnns in Africa. He who ha* rend 
Park's Hro.mii of hit treatment by Mi at Benown, will, 1 apprehend, ice the picture of a Mahometan in erery 
part of the world. See Park’* Travel*, page 131, See. 
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cast confines all their social feelings within its own circle. A generous man is a social 
being, but how can a person possess social feelings, when he is cut off from the givat 
bulk of his fellow creatures, and forbidden to eat, or drink, or smoke with them, on 
pain of total degradation? ^ 

If love of country be a virtue, we are hardly to expect it amongst a people who 
ha ve been so long governed by their conquerors; the Hindoos areattached to the place 
of their birth, like other nations, but, beyond this, they know nothing of patriotism. 
Nor are we to look amongst them for any of the virtues which spring from the enjoy¬ 
ment of liberty, and from those benevolent institutions which owe their existence to 
the influence of Christianity. India contains no Hindoo hospitals for the sick and the 
insane, no institutions for the relief ofthe poor and uidbrtunate, no charity schools, no 
benevolent societies of any kind; nor do the popular institutions, or the established 
superstition, contain any one operative principle capable of improving the moral con¬ 
dition ofthe people. How then eon it bo expected that the Hindoos should be virtuous? 

An excellent writer, in bis sketch ofthe state of British India, speaking ofthe Hin¬ 
doos, says, ‘Instances of tilial disobedience are said seldom to occur‘their women 
are distinguished by a fidelity to their vows, which would do honour to the sex in 
the most civilized nations,’ p. 53 . Now, it is very unfortunate, that in no respect 
are the Hindoo manners more deficient than in filial obedience, and conjugal fidelity. 
The Hindoos feel, indeed,a very strong attachment to'their children, but they arc ex¬ 
ceedingly neglectful of early discipline; and hence disobedience to parents is prover¬ 
bial to a shocking degree. Hindoo lads, especially among the poor, make no hesita¬ 
tion in grossly abusing both Cither aud mother. It is a fact which greatly perplexes 
many of the well informed Hindoos, that notwithstanding the wives of Europeans are 
seen in so many mixed companies, they remain chaste 5 while their wives, though con¬ 
tinually secluded, watched, and veiled, are so notoriously corrupt. I recollect the 
observation of a gentleman who had lived nearly twenty years in Bengal, and whose 
opinions on such a subject demand the highest regard, that the infidelity of the. Hindoo 
women was so great, that he scarcity thought there urns a single instance of a ti'ifie who had 
been always faithful to her husband. 
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The acknowledgment of Humu-nat'hu, the second Sungskritfi pundit in the college 
of Fort William, alluding to the lascivious character of the god Krishna, that ‘ almost 
e\ cry house in Calcutta, and other large towns, contained a Krishna,’ exhibits pretty 
plainly the stute of the public morals. The number of houses of ill-fame in Calcut ta is 
almost incredible. Indeed, such is the lice-ntiouR character of this people, that, not¬ 
withstanding all the terrors of the cast, thousands ofbramhons live with pnriar, and 
Musulman women. Some years ago, one of the Hindoo rajas, of the kshiitriyu cast, 
retained an English concubine; and afterwards had a family bv a Musirlmaii woman, 
whose sons were invested with thepoita : and were all married to Hindoos. This 
woman had a separate house, where the raja visited her; slit; worshipped idols, had 
a bramhun for her spiritual guide, and another for lu>r priest; and all the Hindoos 
around partook of the food which had been cooked in the houses of this woman and 
her children, so that thousands of persons, according to the strict laws of the shastru, 
forfeited their casts. In all the large towns, as Calcutta, Dhaka, Patna, Moorwhudu- 
bad, &c. many rich Hindoos live with Musulman concubines ; and, amongst tbe low¬ 
er orders, this intermixture of the casts for iuiquitous purposes is still more general. 

The Hindoos, in their commoirlanguage, have no word for 1 thank you,’ and gra¬ 
titude itself appears to make no part of their virtues; for, the greatest benefits con¬ 
ferred very rarely meet with even the least acknowledgment. 1 have known Eu¬ 
ropean physicians perforni the most extraordinary cures on (he bodies of the natives 
gratuitously, with scarcely a solitary instance of a single individual returning to ac¬ 
knowledge the favour. 

The natives are full of extravagant flattery, and the most fulsome panegyric. It is 
really curious to see the contrast betwixt thebluntness of an enlightened European 
pr American, and the smooth, easy, and even dignified polish of these naked H indoos. 
On proper occasions, their conduct is truly graceful; and perhaps they may not im¬ 
properly be ranked among the politest nations on earth ; yet, it is equally true, that, 
where a Hindoo feels that he is superior to a foreigner, in wealth or power, he is too 
often the most insolent fellow op earth. 4 

Connected with this deflect in the Hindoo character, is their proneness to decep- 
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lion and falsehood. Perhaps this is the vice of all effeminate nations,* while blunt 
honesty, and stern integrity, are most common iri climates where men arc more ro¬ 
bust. It is likewise certain, that people in a state of mental bondage are most deceit¬ 
ful ; and that falsehood is most detested by men in a state of manly independence. 
An English sailor, however vicious in other respects, scorns to take refuge in a false* 
hood: but the Hindoos, imitating the gods, and encouraged by the shnstro, which 
admits of prevarication in cases of necessity, are notoriously addicted to falsehood, 
whenever their fears, their cupidity, or their pride, present the temptation. The 
author has heard Hindoos of all ranks declare, that it was impossible to transact 
business, with a strict adherence to truth, and that falsehood, on such occasions, 
would not be noticed in a future;stale At other times, they, profess to have the 
greatest abhorrence of lying, and quote the words of their shaslrus which prohibit 
this vice, with everv appearance of conscientious indignation. 

They are very litigious and quarrelsome, and, in defence of a cause in a court of 
justice, will swear falsely' in the most shocking manner, so that a judge never knows 
when he may safely believe Hindoo witnesses. It is said, ! l>at some of the courts of 
justice are infested by a set of men termed four ruins' men.; who, for so paltry a sum, 
are willing to make oath to any fact, however false. 

The Hindoos, forbidden by their religion to destroy animal life for food, have re¬ 
ceived credit for being very humane; but we look in vain amongst them for (hat re¬ 
fined sensibility which makes men participate in the distresses of others; their cruelty 
towards the sick, the insane, and persons of an inferior cast, as well as to their cat¬ 
tle, ami even towards the cow', a form of the goddess Bhnghviitee, is carried to (lie 
must abominable lengths. 

Private murder is practised to a dreadful extent among the Hindoos, and is ex¬ 
ceedingly facilitated, and detection prevented, bv the practice of hurrying sick per- 

* In conversations wflli I hr Hindoos, I have heard them mow, Mini Mir way to approach a great man was In 
flatter him exceedingly; and thm, in fact, this was ihe best nieihnil i>f pleasing iind gaining access to ilie gods 
The instance* given in thn pooranb, of the gods firing overcome by flattery, are innninrrnlile. 

A a 2 
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sons to the banks or the river, and burning them as soon as dead. Many aueedotea 
oh this subject might be given : for the sake of illustration, I give the following: 

A few years ago, a raja, living about a hundred miles from Calcutta, sent for an Eng¬ 
lish physician from tlr.it city. By the time this gentleman arrived, his relations hud 
brought the sick raja to the river side, and, in*a short time, would, no doubt, have 
killed him. The physician reproved them for their want of feeling, and ordered his 
patient to be carried home, where, in a few days, he recovered. Before the doctor 
took his leave, he made the raja promise to give him the earliest information it he 
should be hereafter sick. Soon afterward*, the disease having returned, he sent 
for his old friend; but, before he could arrive, his relations lout dispatched him w ith 
the mud and water of the sacred stream. Instances of persons being secretly poi¬ 
soned by their relations, are numerous, especially in the houses of the rich, where 
detection is almost impossible. 

The crime of destroying illegitimate children in the womb, is also prevalent to a 
shocking degree in Bengal. In the family ofa single kooleenu braiiihlin, whose dang li¬ 
ters never live with their husbands, it is common for each daughter to destroy a child 

% 

in the womb annually : this crime is also very prevalent among widows, so numer¬ 
ous in this country. The pandit who gave me this information, supposes tliut 
10,000 children are thus murdered, in the province of Bengal, every mouth !! Ex¬ 
pressing my doubts of this extraordinary and shocking circumstance, this person ap¬ 
pealed to the fact of many females being tried for these offences, in the courts of jus¬ 
tice, in every zillah in Bengal. He said, the fact was so notorious, that every child 
in the country knew of it; and that the crime had acquired an appropriate name, 
pHtn-phelu, viz. thrown from the belly; p£t-phelanee is also a term of abuse, which 
one woman often gives to another. It is a fact too, that many women dieafter taking 
the drug intended to destroy the unborn child. 

The treachery of this people to each other is so great, that it is not uncommon 
for persona to live together, for the greatest length of time, without the least con¬ 
fidence in each other; and, where the greatest union apparently exists, it is dissolv¬ 
ed the slighest collision. A European never has the heart ofa Hindoo, who 
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neither knows the influence of gratitude, nor feels the dignity of a disinterested at¬ 
tachment. 


The Hindoos are excessively addicted ^o covetousness, especially in the great towns, 
where they have been corrupted by commerce : almost the whole of tlicir incidental 
conversation turns upon roopecs and kourees. 

Gaining is another vice to w liicli the Hindoos, encouraged by their sacred writings, 
are extremely addicted, and in the practice of which their holiest monarch, Yoodhis- 
t’hirii, twice lost his kingdom. 

They are fond of ostentation, and, for the sake of the applause of their neighbours, 
however parsimonious at other lines, will he content to incur the heaviest expellees. 
Their feasts, marriages, and other shews, are all regulated by this principle. ‘ A great 
name’ is. the first object of their desire, and reproach the greatest object of their 
dread. Such a person lias married his daughter to such a koolEnu, or. he is of a fa¬ 
mily uncontaniiuated by mixture with shdodrus, or by eating prohibited food ; or, lie 
has expended so many thousand roopees on the funeral riles for his father; or, he is 
very liberal, especially to brumhuns; or, he is very eloquent,or very learned—ate 
common forms ofcominendation among this people, and to obtain which they consi¬ 
der no sacrifices too great. 

The simplicity of the Hindoo dress scarcely admits their national pride to shew it¬ 
self ; but from the number of their ornaments it is evident, that they come short of no 
ltui.ionin this respect: these ornaments arc applied to the forehead, the ears, nose, 
arms, wrists, fingers, ancles, toes, &c. The ornament on (lie forehead is fastened 
■with wax; the nose-ring is somet imes very large, hanging down to the chin. Thieves, 
in the dead of night, as they are about to decamp with plunder, frequently tear oft 
these nose-rings while the women are asleep. This partiality to ornaments is not 
however confined to females: gold chains round the neck, and rings on the wrists, 
are very common amongst hoys; silver or gold rings also are almost universally teen 
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on the hands of the men, rich and poor, servants and labourers ; and where aailvcr 
one cannot be afforded, a brass one supplies its place. 

In short, though it has been said, that thejrtindoos are a moral, and comparative¬ 
ly an honest people, there needs no attempt to prove, to person:- ensued in busi¬ 
ness in this country, that such an assertion is as far from truth as the distance bet« i xt 
the poles : every one who has been obliged to employ the Hindoos, iris h id the most 
mortifying proofs, that, if the vices of lying, deceit, dishonesty, and impurity, can 
degrade a people, then the Hindoos have sunk to the utmost depths of tinman de¬ 
pravity. Whole pages might be written on t fii-= painful subject, till tbe reader was 
perfectly nauseated with the picture of their disgusting vices. The complaints of 
Europeans are so frequent and so loud on the dishonesty of the native-, that u per¬ 
son can seldom go into the company of those who employ them, without hearing 
these complaints. Instead of its being true, that property may be left lor months 
and years in safety, (unless it be committed to the care of a person whose own pro¬ 
perty will he forfeited if any thing be missing,) roopees, cloth, or any thing which 
a native can easily and-without discovery turn into money, are not safe for a moment, 
unless well secured. Servants scarcely ever make a bargain, oven for their native 
masters, without securing something for themselves. Europeans are considered as 
fair game, and he is esteemed the most capable who can defraud them the most. A 
roaster, whether native or European, is seldom able to discover the treachery and 
deceit of his servants, unless they happen to quarrel among themselves; and then 
the spirit of revenge, working in the mtrfds of the injured, brings to light scenes of 
yillainy which overwhelm the master with astonishment, and too often excite in him 
a perfect hatred of the native character. The impurity of the conversation and 
manners of the Hindoos is so much dreaded by Europeans, that they tremble forthe 
morals of their children, and consider their removal to Europe, however painful such 
a separation may be to the mind of a parent, as,absolutely necessary to prevent their 
ruin. In the capacity of a servant, the wife or widow of an English soldier is 
couMilered as an angel, compared with a native woman. Eying is universally prac¬ 
tised-. the author has never known a Hindoo, wliO'has not resorted to it without 
hesitation, whenever lie thought he could draw the. slightest advantage from it. 
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The want of compassion and tenderness towards the poor, the sick, and the dying, is 
• Uoso notorious, that European trallveers are frequently filled with horror at the 
proofs of their inhumanity, merely as they pass along the roads, or navigate the ri¬ 
vers, in this country. , 

Asa Christian minister, thp author hopes, that the view, given in this and the suc¬ 
ceeding volume, ol the moral and religious state of these nations, will enhance the 
value of Dh in*- Hex elation in the estimation ofevery sincere Christian. Respecting 
the correctness- of his statements, lie fears no honest and thorough investigation, if 
made on the spot. 

It is a fact of the most cheering nature, that every examination hitherto made into 
the bis'on, chronology, and religion, of pagan nations, has not only confirmed, but 
thrown additional light on the evidences and doctrines of the Gospel; and this has 
been eminently the case as it respects the Hindoo system, the last hold of the enemies 
of revelation :—and thus the progress of the Truth through the world, like the path 
of the just, “shines more and more unto perfect day.” 

That mysterious subject, which has confounded the human capacity in every age, 
the Divine Nature, is so plainly unfolded in the Gospel, that the most, unlettered 
Christian is able to reap all the fruits of the highest knowledge, that is, to worship 
God in spirit and in truth ; bui in the Hindoo system, wo have innumerable gods, all 
of them subject to the discordant passions, which, according to Krishnu, are ‘the 
wombs of future pain.’ 

In that grand and most interesting concern, our acceptance with God, the Hindoo 
system has no one principle which can parity the conscience, or remove the fears which 
a sense of guilt inspires; but the gospel supplies that hope which becomes “an an¬ 
chor to the soul, both sure and stedlast.” 

Relative to the moral tendency of the Hindoo system, to contend for which some 
writers have inconsiderately entered the field of controversy, 1 hope the perusal of 
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the foregoing remarks and of the Introduction to the Second Volume, together with 
an impartial examination ofthe many facts in different parts of the work, will set tlie 
question for ever at rest. Suffice it to sav, in this place, that a few scattered pas¬ 
sages excepted, in works never read nor heard of by the great bulk of the commu¬ 
nity, there is not a vestige of real morality in the whole ofthe Hindoo system; but, 
in its operation on the minds of millions, it adds an overwhelming force to the evil 
influences to which men are exposed, and raises into a horrid (lame all the impure 
and diabolical passions which rage in the human heart. 

It has been often urged, by persons to whom all religions arealike, that many no¬ 
minal Christians are as wicked as the Hindoos, if in/! f’.r mor ■ so. This is admitted 
as a painful fact, and an awful proof of the depravity of human nature: but let 
sueSi persons consider, that Hindooisin has never mad" a '■ingle \«>(ar\ more useful, 
more moral, or more happy, than lie would have been, if he had noier known a sin¬ 
gle dogma ofthe shastrfi. It has rather done that which was charged upon t|ie Scribes 
and Pharisees, Malt, xviti. L>. The Christian Religion, on the contrary, has turned 
millions upon millions from vice to virtue; has made the most injurious, blessings to 
all, especially to their more immediate connections ; has banished misery from all its 
sincere recipients, restored them to present happiness, and given them the hope of 
blessedness in a state of endless duration. These benign elVects it has produced on 
an innumerable multitude of men, and raised many t > ihat exalted state of moral ex¬ 
cellence, which has made them patterns and benefactors to the whole human race. 
These are indisputable facts,—to which we might add, the general blessings it has 
diffused over the whole civilized world ; which owes to the (iospcl whatever it pos¬ 
sesses above the most savage nations, f inally, let it be further considered, that it 
is only necessary for 11 iudooism to prevail universally, and the world becomes im¬ 
mediately covered with darkness, without a single ray of light; with vice, without a 
vestige ofgenuine morality, and wifb misery, without the least mixture of rational and 
pure happiness. Let Christianity, on the contrary, be universally embraced, its 
spirit imbibed, and its precepts obeyed, and wars will cease to the ends ofthe earth 
ignorance and superstition will be banished—injustice and oppression removed- 
jails, chains, and gibbets, rendered unnecessary—pure morality, flowing from the 
religion of the heart, will diffuse universal happiness, and earth become the vestibule 
of heaven. 



